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A MAN CHILD'S PRAYER. 





BY BLISS CARMAN, 





MOTHER, I am thy very little child, 
And I have wandered all the summer day 
Of my short life from field to field, beguiled 
By ever fairer flowers that bade me stray. 


For eager, eager were my hands to hold 
The ever springing beauties they so love, 
And every hour my wondering heart was told, 
‘“‘This is the one thou wilt not weary of.” 


Then newer glories beckon from tke hill, 
Troop o’er the western rise and lead me on, 
Where I must follow them and find them still, 

In the gold shine, my playmates, one by one. 


Yet see now, these who said they were my kin, 
And they would teach me immortality, 

And where the green ways led we loitered in, 
And the mysterious trouble of the sea,— 


Now these are crushed and wilted in my hand; 
While the great floor above me breaks in bloom 

With the pale flowers [ cannot understand. 
Perhaps they are my cousins of the gloom, 


Those large cool buttercups that burn so high 
And beckon to thy little child and poor 

Iu all the great blue pasture of the sky. 
But I could never reach them, I am sure. 


They are too glorious to die like these ; 


My hands are warm; they are all perished now ; 


And I have brought them to thy patient knees, 
To be restored in thy dear smile somehow, 


As I shall, Mother, being very tired 
And come to sleep once more upon thy lap. 
Thy grievous heart knows all I have desired 
And how my play is broken by mishap, 


And how my throat aches being full of tears. 
Then take thy Robin Roughhead, singing low, 
And rock me far away from twilight fears, 
And say at last, ‘‘ Poor one, he did not know.” 


BosTon, Mass. 
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HEYDAY! 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 
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WHILE blood is quick and love is strony, 
And life goes like a thrush’s song, 

Read me no riddles, quote no saints, 
Nor ply me with your old complaints : 
For every moment touches me 

With joy’s divine reality. 


I wear my love upon my arm, 

Her breath against my cheek is warm ; 
And never shail I read a book 

To learn the meaning of her look, 

Or turn from her untroubled eyes 

To know the path to Paradise. 


O tell me not of wants and woes, 

While in my heart the sprinztime blows, 
Nor call this world a wilderness 

Of sorrow, failure and distress : 

For blood is quick and love is strong, 
And life is like a thrush’s song. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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BASAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
UNITED STATES COMMISS‘ONER OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON. 





[For the last four months the educational press of the 
country has bristled with discussions, correspondence and 
criticism called forth by the Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen on the correlation of studies in elementary schools. 
Naturally the discussion has involved many minor ques- 
tions of interest solely to teachers. It is worth while to 
separate from these the main points at issue. Two in par- 
ticular should be emphasized. Of these one involves the 
essence of the mind to be educated, i. ¢., whether will or 
desire. The other question is one of method, i. ¢., shall 
different branches of study be first presented to the child 
in isolation or in union ? 

In this discussion Dr. Harris has taken a very active 
part. He allows us to preserve the following citations 
from bis recent articles, which leave no doubt as to his po- 
sition on the main questions or the arguments by which it 
is maintained. They are taken from 7he New York School 
Journal, the Kansas Normal Monthly, The Public School 
Journal, The New England Journal of Education, and The 
Nation.—Eb. IND.] 

DESIRE VERSUS WILL. 


In his ‘“‘General Outlines of Pedagogics,” Herbart 
writes this extraordinary sentence to explain bis idea 
of the will, making it not primary nor even secondary, 
but third in rank : ‘‘ Action generates the will out of de- 
sire,” desire is the source, action comes secondary, as a 
means; and willis a product in the third place. I re- 
member the great surprise «hich I felt on discovering 
this sentence years 2go in the German original (Part III, 
chapter 4). This work was published in 1806. Ten years 
afterward he published the first edition of his ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy,” and made himself still more explicit regarding the 
primacy of desire (begierde) over the will. It is true that 
he discriminates in his eariier and later writings between 





desire and will, but in the same manner in which we dis- 
crimipvate between animal and horse. A horseis an ani- 
mal, but something more ; so, too, the will is desire, but 
desire accompanied with an insight into the possibility 
of realizing it (the desire), 

Desire is evidently one species of feeling. Sensation is 
another species, Sensation is the feeling that points 
toward the intellect. Desire is the feeling that points 
toward the will. But sensation is not yet the intellect 
nor desire the will. The tendency of physiological psy- 
chologists is to make feeling the origin of intellect on the 
one hand, and of will on the other. 


THE TRUE AND THE FALSE IN HERBART. 


As I have shown in my preface of ‘‘ Herbart’s Esy- 
chology” (published in Appleton’s Educational Series), 
the whole value of Herbart’s psychology is to be found 
in the idea of apperception, or the method by which the 
mind digests or assimilates new ideas by translating 
and explaining them through ideas which the mind al- 
ready possesses. Our old formula for this is, ‘‘Go from 
the known to the unknown.” The idea of apperception 
is, therefore, not a new one, altho the word is, in this 
use, comparatively new. In an article published in 
The Educational Review for May, 1893, I have explained 
at length the idea of apperception, and placed Herbart 
above Pestalozzi in the fact that Pestalozzi laid stress on 
perception, while Herbart lays stress on apperception. 
It is not what we see or perceive, but what we compre- 
hend or understand in what we see, that educates us, 

But in the Herbartian pedagogy there is another idea 
that has grown up, especially among the more recent 
disciples. Herbart made the great mistake in his system 
of omitting the will and substituting for it ‘‘ desire.” 
According to him, the mind has intellect, feeling and 
desire (begierde). The great philosophies of the world 
have found, intellect, feeling and will as the three activ- 
ities of the soul. Feeling contains intellect and will, as 
it were, in an embryonic form. Feeling, as the basis of 
sense-perception (hearing, tasting, seeing, etc.), looks 
toward the intellect. Feeling, as desire or appetite, on 
the other hand, looks toward the will; but sensation is 
not yet intellect, nor is desire the will. 

This serious defect in Herbart’s psychology has led his 
followers to attempt to make up for the will by furnish- 
ing a series of interests which incite the pupil to action. 
It is perfectly clear why the Herbartians must take so 
much “interest” in their pedagogy. As duty or virtue 
relates to the will, the human being is called upon to sac- 
rifice, if necessary, all earthly considerations ; that is to 
say, the total field of interest. ‘‘ All the kingdoms of the 
world” were offered by the Devil to the Son of Man. 
This was an appeal to interest, which, however, was re- 
jected. Every interest was rejected unhesitatingly. 

I admit that we can also have a one-sided education of 
the will at the expense of the heart and the intellect. 
And I welcome the Herbartian pedagogy and Colonel 
Parker’s educational theory, which also lays great stress 
on interest, as correctives to this one-sidedness, 


ON EXCESS OF INTEREST. 

I have no objection to having interest brought into 
education. It is a good thing to have much of it. But 
to have nothing but interest, and base education entirely 
on that, falls into the doctrine of the Hedonists—the doc- 
trine of pleasure, or that modern utilitarian doctrine of 
Bentham and his disciples. It saps the foundation of the 
best and most ennobling disciplines that we have in edu- 
cation. 


ANALYSIS AND ISOLATION BEFORE SYNTHESIS AND COR- 
RELATION, 


At the Cleveland meeting the Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen was attacked in the in'erest of Herbart, on the 
ground that the report contended that there should be an 
isolation of the elements of each branch of study for the 
purpose of getting a conception of it. The report did 
not say that there should be only isolation and no syn- 
thesis ; quite the contrary ; for it is held that the course 
of study go*s from the seizing of the isolated elements, 
constantly toward the unity of all branches of learning 
which becomes quite complete in higher education. 

Now the Herbartians lay great stress upon the four (or 
five) ‘‘formalen Stufen” (formal steps). The first of 
these is analysis and isolation of subjects with a view 
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to attain clearness. This first formal step is precisely 
what is recommended in the report of the committee. 
If isolation had been recommended and synthesis and re- 
lation had been condemned, a Herbartian could have 
objected to the exclusion of something that is valuable, 
but he could not have objected to the recommendation 
of isolation which, according to Herbart, is the first nec- 
essary step in teaching and learning. The words of 
the committee on this subject are found at the close of 
the part relating to correlation by synthesis of studies 
and just preceding the third part relating to the school 
program. It isin the following words: Your commit- 
tee would call attention in this connection to the impor- 
tance of the pedagogical principle of analysis and isola- 
tion as preceding synthesis and correlation. There 
should be rigid isolation of the elements of each branch 
for the purpose of getting a clear conception of what is 
individual and peculiar in a special province of learning. 
Otherwise one will not gain from each its special contri- 
bution to the whole. I admit the great value and sug- 
gestiveness of the ‘“‘ formalen Stufen.”. First, there 
should be isolation and careful inventory of the object 
studied, Then the second step follows, which recognizes 
and identifies the subject and connects it with what is 
known before. This is apperception; the first step is 
sense-perception, the second step is apperception ; the 
first step is Pestalozzian, the second step is Herbartian. 
Then comes what Herbart calls ‘‘system,” the connect- 
ing of the subject which has been perceived and apper- 
ceived with all other subjects in the mind. I should 
call this the process of explaining an object of percep- 
tion by connecting it with the total of human experience. 
The fourth formal step belongs to the will. Itis a proc- 
ess of realizing and actualizing—a process of original in- 
vestigationalso. It isa process of applying one’s knowl- 
edge—the reaction of the will upon the external world 
takes place in the fifth formal step. I think that the 
point made against the report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen in regard to isolation and analysis was not well 
taken, because Herbart (much to his credit) recognizes 
the importance of isolation at the beginning for the sake 
of clearness. 

Every teacher knows that the first beginning of the 
intellectual education is the subordination of the intel- 
lect to the will, through the acts of attention and analy- 
sis. The will isolates some special object from the 
perpetual flowing content passing before sense-percep- 
tion and fixes it firmly in the mental grasp (a sort of 
blacksmith’s vise in the intellectual workshop). The 
will determines the focus of the intellectual in the act of 
attention. 

ON THE DEVICE OF *‘ CONCENTRATION OF STUDIES.” 


Word discussion aside, I wish to say emphatically that 
concentration of studies (now going on by way of ex- 
periment in a few places in this country and practiced in 
a few places in Germany outside of the main current of 
the national school system) is essentially and radically a 
mistake. It was a mistake of Ziller in the first place, the 
leader of one of the two wings of Herbartian pedagogy. 
Stoy condemned this movement of Ziller as destined to 
destroy Herbartian pedagogy. His prognostication is 
likely to prove a true prophecy. The courses of study 
proposed by Ziller and revised by Reinall have this fatal 
defect, that they forget Herbart’s wise rule to correct ab- 
sorption (vertiefung) by mental diversion (besinnung). 
In other words, to correct self-alienation by self-recov- 
ery. They, one and all, propose to unify the course of 
study as much as possible, and hence they proceed to 
have the reading, the arithmetic, the geography and the 
history all relate to the same subject. Even the music 
shall reflect the same idea. Here is absorption (vertief- 
ung) with a vengeance. It puts the whole life of the 
pupil on the track of some not very profound idea and 
gives him no chance to recover his elasticity. But when 
this principle of unity or of concentration is adopted by 
the mechanical, uncultured teacher its results are dread- 
ful. 

. . . . . . 

Ziller is the author of this false movement in educa- 
tion and not Herbart. Herbart guarded against this 
movement by his two great principles of instruction, 
namely, absorption or self-alienation to be corrected by 


self-recovery. Herbart seems to have understood that 


the mind must have some elasticity, and that care must 
be taken not to give the mind a cramp by returning for- 
ever tothe same subject. If the subject is a superficial 
one, mental cramp is sure to follow such concentration. 
But, of course, there is a deeper unity to all studies, and 
instead of harm we get great good from continued return 
to that sort of unity. 


ARRESTING DEVELOPMENT. 


I have taken, as I think, great pains in the report to 
show that the eight year period is too long for the work 
required to master the strictly elementary studies. It 
leads, as I point out, to a sort of mechanical thorough- 
ness which arrests the development or growth of the 
pupil on a mechanical plane. I, therefore, suggest that 
two of the chief branches of the secondary school, 
namely, algebra and Latin or some modern language be 
introduced into the last two years of the elementary 
school, substituting Latin for English grammar in the 
eighth year and algebra for arithmetic in the seventh 
and eighth years. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


EDUCATIONAL WHIGS AND TORIES. 





BY A. E. WINSHIP, 
EDITOR OF ** THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” 





By whatever names they may be known, people are 
always whig or tory, not only in politics but in their 
views of other public questions. ‘‘ Whig” was a whip, 
used for driving horses in Scotland. This was of such a 
character as to mark the rusticity of the people of the 
southwest counties, whose supply of corn being always 
exhausted in the late spring, drove into Leith for the 
purchase of corn that had been brought down from the 
north. In 1648 the Presbyterian minister headed an 
insurrection, marching before these south countrymen 
to Edinburgh with an unheard-of fury, driving all be- 
fore them, making such an inroad as had never before 
been imagined. In 1679 the word was brought into 
England by the Court party, who sought to concéntrate 
all conservative prejudices, religione, social and political, 
against the Whige—the successors of the Roundheads. 
Since then it has come to mean whoever attempts to 
make inroads upon established policies and ideas. 
“Tory,” now applied to the British conservatives, who 
believe the Government should be reverenced, was born 
in Ireland atabout the same time that ‘‘ Whig” was born 
in Scotland. The tories were a lawless class, ejected pro- 
prietors who, in abject poverty, would hang around the 
land they had claimed so long, shrinking from servile 
labor as tho it were an intolerable pollution. From a 
plunderer the tory became a bully, a terror. Out of all 
this came the Tory, who is, in the eyes of the Whig, an 
aristocrat, a governmental plunderer of the people, a 
patriotic bully, a terror through the law, dreading labor 
(and association with laborers—common people) as an in- 
tolerable pollution. 

The whig thinks himself merely progressive, and the 
tory regards himself as the guardian of the people’s in- 
terests. Each has wings, the whigs inevitably develop- 
ing a radical wing, the tories as surely presenting a 
withered Bourbon wing. The radical ignores policy and 
everything but the ‘*‘ root ” of the matter, while the Bour- 
bon “ forgets nothing, learns nothing.” 

Upon all public questions people fall into their natural 
place in such a classification, and the usefulness of whig, 
tory, radical and Bourbon depends upon relative condi- 
tions, There are times when salvation is with the 
crankiest radical, and then again it is with the Bourbon 
who faces the eighth century and “‘ holds back” with all 
his weight. 

The radicals are the yeast, the whigs do the kneading, 
the tories the baking, the Bourbons make the loaf stale. 
The radicals make a crisis possible, the Bourbons make 
it inevitable, the whigs face the crisis victoriously, but 
peace reigns again only when the tories accept the new 
conditions, Permanent stability is impossible. Quiet 
means ultimate stagnation which creates its own revolu- 
tionary conditions. 

This is simple enough, politically ; but it is equally 
true, tho less apparent, in education. Not only are edu- 
cationists whigs, tories, radicals and Bourbons, but the 
people occupy the same attitudes on educational ques- 
tions. Any close student of educational activities for the 
past quarter of a century can easily label every schoolman 
of prominence ; they have labeled themselves. 

The educational tory thinks things are very Well as 
they are, and deprecates any change in policy, adminis- 
tration, curriculum, methods and personnel. He does 
not openly antagonize reforms, but affiliates with those 
who do. and contributes to their success to far as he can 
do it without enlisting under their banner. He accepts 
every new thing when it hes been adopted, and an- 
nounces confidently that he always believed in it, while 
as afact he never made the coming of any new thing 
easy. There is a shade of the original idea of the plun- 
derer, the bully, the terrorin him. He has his eye on 
the stability and the salary ; he has an idea that posses- 
sion means right to retain. that methods used are sacred. 

The educational whig thinks new times demand new 
measures ; he is slightly ‘‘ rustic”—the tory being more 
of the citizen—is not classic, hardly scholarly, as the 
tory usually is, makes inroads and is not happy other- 
wise, while the tory is the bappiest in that permanence 
which tends to the classic; is naturally a professional 
rebel, as the tory never is. 

The educational radical believes everything essentially 
wrong that was done yesterday, and everything right 
that promises to be done to-morrow. He sees no good in 
the man, the method, the curriculum or the law that has 
already been tried, but only good in whatever has not 
been tested. Anything with a foundation is all wrong; 
it must not even have plans and specifications, but mere- 
ly the rough draft of the architect’s idea. Anything 
with fruit or bloom is denounced ; it must be merely the 
first swelling aspiration of the bud. Anything that has 
sprouted is necessarily wrong; the first thrill of the 
‘*radicle” within the seed is alone allowable. He not 
only knows nothing of what he assumes to know, but 
his conceit increases in geometrical proportion to his 
ignorance thereof. 

T?’: educational Bourbon is the ‘‘holy terror,’ the 
‘* arsstocratic bully” the *‘ plunderer ” of the profession. 
He is eminently reverent, regards every method of his 

grandfather’s and every idea descended from the educa- 
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tional dark ages as sacred. He forgets no virtue of an- 
tiquity, learns no virtue of the times in which he lives. 
He organizes schemes, appeals to prejudices, and thwarts 
all the “‘ machinations” of the modern (devils) psychol- 
ogists, new educationists, etc. He is frequently the 
most scholarly of the tories even, the most trusty in 
manhood, the most admirable in patriotic ardor, the 
most ideal in results produced. His conscience is inten- 
sified and purified, and for conscience’ sake he seeks to 
preserve what little educational virtue may be left in the 
world. 

The sum of all educational virtues is nowhere, neither 
is the sum of all vices. The virtue of each depends 
largely upon conditions. There are times in which the 
educational radical is the savior of the profession, and 
again salvation is from the Bourbon. Sometimes the 
professional engineer’s attention is needed for the driv- 
ing wheels and sometimes for the brakes. Happy the 
cause when there is an educational sentiment sensible 
enough to be a “‘ governor” for all these forces, keeping 
each in healthy activity. Never were these conditions 
more nearly met than to-day. The radicals are suffi- 
ciently cranky, the Bourbons are respected, the tories are 
on their guard, and the whigs are confident. When the 
spelling book was the terror of the age, sending teachers 
to insane asylums and pupils to spectacles, the radicals 
tried to burn it with its teacher at the stake, then the 
Bourbons ecorched the fireman with his own fagote, the 
tories tbrew away the nonsense, and the whigs retained 
the sense, and the radicals made obesiance to the spelling 
book of which they were to have madea martyr. Let 
this condition of things continue and the schools will 
orge ahead in policy and principles, in curriculum and 
methods, in administration and personnel; butif either 
tory or whig, radical or Bourbon be glorified the schools 
will be cither stagnant or tumultuous, miasmatic or tem- 
pestuoug. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE SOCRATIC ELEMENT IN TEACHING. 





BY PROF. D. D. SIMON, D.D., 
OF THE UNITED COLLEGE, BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 





I may as well say at the outset that in the remarks 
that follow I shall use the word Socratic in a somewhat 
loose sense, and that I have no intention whatever of 
discussing the subject in its general bearings. Indeed, 
all that I propose doing is to give some account of my 
own experience in the application of the Socratic princi- 
ple to the teaching of the branch of theology commonly, 
tho tautologically, designated ‘‘ Systematic Theology.” 

I have never tried the pure lecturing method usual in 
Germany and Scotland ; the method I mean of delivering 
lectures written or unwritten, and more or less rapidly 
read or spoken, of which students are expected to take 
more or Jess full notes, not even with the modification of 
practically dictating the substance of each section in the 
form of a paragraph, which is afterward expanded, 
elaborated, elucidated and supplemented. 

Nor have I ever been able to carry out the plan of sim- 
ply catechizing students on a text-book which some 
adopt. It has seemed to me rather infra dignitatem, 
not only of the teacher, but also of the taught. 

The lecture system converts the average man into a 
kind of amanuensis, the second into a rote-learner, and 
each in its own way tends to foster cram. 

Some lecturers try to escape the danger incident to 
their method by compelling their students to write a 
weekly précis of the lectures they have listened to ; but 
the result is too often to reduce them both as to the style 
and thought to mere echoes of their teachers. Others 
again set apart an hour occasionally, perhaps once a 
week, to answering questions ; but such fixed times and 
seasons are uvfavorable to the generation of the spirit 
and atmosphere out of which questions and discussions 
are evolved. Opportunities need to be given when the 
teacher himself has suggested difficulties, when the 
class-room is charged with electricity, and perhaps quite 
a number of minds are eager to discharge their bolt at 
his head. The method I have adopted myself, to which 
I shall refer, seems to me decidedly preferable. My ex- 
perience of the formal plan has, at all events, not been’ 
encouraging. 

Like many other teachers—especially at the outset of 
their career—I have used text-books. Whether others 
have adopted the same plan as myself I know not, but 
mine was the following : Taking care to select, as far as 
possible, a work that should not only tend to awaken and 
stimulate, but require thought, my general practice was 
to prescribe a certain number of pages for preparation be- 
forehand, of which I sometimes required a written ab- 
stract from every student. If abstracts had been pre- 
pared, the post business as a rule was for one or more of 
them to be read aloud by their writers. At other times, 
however,.I either omitted abstracts altogether or, putting 
them aside, proceeded to ask twoor three students in 
succession to read part of the prefaced section aloud. 
When I began, as I often did, with the less intelligent or 
careful, I found very little difficulty in discovering, by 
the mere mode of reading, whether the subject had real- 
ly been grappled with ; where that was not the case the 
inevitable stumblings and gropings furnished an easy 
starting point for questions. 

It, was always an understanding that note was to be 
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made of terms, allusions, sentences or paragraphs which 
needed elucidation or supplement, or which awoke or 
seemed to call for contradiction, criticism or modifica- 
tion, Accordingly, my first inquiries usually were, What 
questions have you to ask? Are there any difficulties to 
be met? And so on. 

In these and other ways attention and interest were 
evoked and the members of the class got launched on 
semi-independent discussions of the subject under con- 
sideration. Some of my best work has been done in this 
way. Such work does not, of course, count for much in 
examinations, except so far as it helps the men to deal 
more intelligently and independently with the text book; 
but an examiner who has no experience of the method 
will scarcely put his questions so as to give the men an 
opportunity of showing their quality. 

After trying these and other methods I have gradually 
drifted into or rather, I might say, been compelled to 
adopt the following: I use the word ‘‘ compelled,” be- 
cause for one who has tried to work out his own system 
and to make it as the German puts it aus einem Guss, 
text-books become vexatious to the teacher and confusing 
to the student. They are vexatious to the former be- 
cause he is under the constant necessity of defining for 
himself the relation of his own positions to others 
arrived at by a different method, as well as of indulging 
in criticism, contradiction and, least agreeable or fitting 
of all, apparent bemeisterung of authors to whom he is 
himself possibly indebted for a great part of his ability 
to teach! They are confusing to the learner, because he 
easily mixes up two different methods and lines of 
thought ; and what with criticism, elucidation, supple- 
ment-and modification scarcely knows, at the end, which 
is which and what is what. 

The plan in question is to dictate the whole lecture, 
not at once but piecemeal; to make “landing places,” 
at which students’ fingers and pens may restand tongues 
set to work. At such breaks, I either ask the class at 
large if any one has a question to put or a difficulty to 
raise ; or do the same thiug with individuals ; or else I 


start a difficulty myself, or suggest a practical applica- ° 


tion. This gives an opening doubtless for irrelevancies, 
and when students are tired they readily hit on the 
trick of running a red herring across the trail which the 
lecturer is following. But they quite as often betray 
themselves into their teacher’s hands ; for they are never 
so accessible to his ideas as when they are trying to 
play with him, that is, if he have ideas of his own and 
know how to “take the lads.” I generally give them 
line, and while they think they are playing with me 
play with them andnetthem. Some of my most delight- 
ful seasons are thus spent. 

As a rule, however, I must say the questions raised are 
relevant, and while occasionally one and another student 
may try to take a ‘‘ rise” out of me or trip me up, in gen- 
eral they are put honestly, especially when the men are 
met straightforwardly and not snubbed, as is the way of 
some pedagogs. A good part of the time is sometimes 
taken up in this way ; and our progress is rather like that 
of one climbing a hill covered with snow ; but, after all, 
as men have often thankfully assured me, the develop- 
ment of watchfulness, mobility, and especially of indi- 
viduality, thus promoted was a benefit far outweighing 
this and other disadvantagee. Opportunity is, moreover, 
secured in this way of cultivating in the men, among 
other things, the habit of defining to themselves the 
meaning of the terms they employ ; of going back from 
generals to particulars, abstracts to concretes, than which 
nothing is more needed or less common; of using the 
theological or philosophical compass when brought face 
to face with problems ; of criticising the critics, doubting 
the doubters and questioning the questioners ; of trying 
to see and use the ‘‘ broken lights ” of the older doctrines 
and systems instead of dismissing them with a cynical 
sneer or hysterical whimper; of preserving, so far as 
possible, historical continuity, and, finally, of keeping al- 
ways before the mind the fact that construction, and 
not destruction, is the function of the true thinker. 





EDUCATION ACCORDING TO NATURE. 


BY CHANCELLOR W, H. PAYNE, LL.D., 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE. 





He would do the world no mean service who should 
write an impartial history of fads, showing the rise, 
progress, termination and results of each. Such a his- 
tory would doubtless discover to us the fact that even 
the thinking world is addicted to hobby-riding, and that 
successive fads are the rungs of a ladder on which 
thought ascends from lower conceptions to higher, and 
thus gains wider and wider horizons for truth. What 
were Nominalism and Realism but philosophical fads, 
engrossing men’s thoughts for a season, kindling the con- 
troversial spirit up to the fighting point, then waning 
in interest, and finally giving place to other fads? Phlo- 
giston, Malthusianism, Darwinianism, the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis, Phrenology, and probably Free Coinage, Chris- 
tian Science and Hypnotism, are phenomena of the same 
sort. These are all ‘‘ guesses at truth.” Their devotees, 
indeed, regard them as truth itself, but successive think- 
ers finally separate the grains of pure metal from the 
larger volu.ne of alloy, garner the precious residue into 
the general storehouse of science, and then make a ven- 
ture at new guesses. The line of Sherman’s march to 
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the sea is now marked by abandoned forts, exploded 
shells, and half-filled trenches. So the triumphant march 
of thought is marked by abandoned hypotheses, exploded 
theories and empty conjectures. 

The same phenomenon is observable in the special 
science to which we teachers are addicted. Men of my 
years have lived through a succession of educational 
fads, and our predecessors, near and remote, were 
doomed to traverse a similar route. Within our own 
time object-teaching rose in the East, if not as a sun, at 
least as a star of the first magnitude ; but its distinctive 
light has been lost in its passage across the horizon. 
Then appeared other lights, from time to time, great 
and small, to which we did homage, such as Manual 
Training and the Inductive Method; and now the suns 
or meteors that are beginning to blaze on our pedagogic 
firmament are Concentration and ‘“‘A Pot of Green 
Feathers.” 

It will be readily guessed that I include ‘* Education 
according to Nature,” or ‘‘ Follow Nature” among edu- 
cational fads. In the sense just stated I do; only 
‘* Nature” must be considered as the most respectable of 
these fads by reason of its antiquity and longevity ; tho 
sometimes, as in the case of Joseph Payne and other 
imitators of Mr. Spencer, the whole treatment is little 
better than cant, shallow and offensive. 

The precept ‘‘ Follow Nature,” is prevalent in ethics, 
in education and in medicine, where Nature is set up as 
a criterion of right and wrong, of true and false. A 
practice that is supposed to be in conformity with Nature 
is thereby proved to be right, or true; while a practice 
that can be shown to be contrary to Nature is assumed 
to be wrong, or false. Thus, Aristotle defends slavery 
because it is natural, some men being born to rule, others 
to serve ; some being strong, others weak ; while he con- 
demns usury, or the taking of interest, because it is wn- 
natural. Flocks and crops springing from the soil, are 
wealth proper, and for convenience they may be con- 
verted into money ; but to produce money from money, 
a dead thing from a dead thing, is unnatural, and there- 
fore wrong. 

The phrase ‘‘ Education according to Nature” at once 
suggests the name of Rousseau ; for it was he who, in his 
“Emile,” fairly set the fashion for subsequent writers on 
education, great and small. Mr. Spencer adopts the new 
fashion, and his pages are overshadowed with capital N’s. 
He accepts the new mythology, writes out a new creed, 
and virtually founds a new school of theorists. No theo- 
logian was ever more dogmatic. He postulates Nature 
as an infallible guide, and then deduces educational proc- 
esses with almost mathematical precision. Whatever 
will not fit into his system, as history, he conveniently 
rejects. 

Tho Rousseau does not define nature, he makes it quite 
easy to infer what he means by the term, and a proxi- 
mate definition would stand about as follows : The mate- 
rial world affected by physical forces (gravity, heat, 
light, electricity, etc.) and inhabited by uncivilized men. 
For purposes of right education Emile is to be pushed as 
far back as possible into this primitive and uncorrupted 
world ; and society itself, in order to be rescued from 
growing corruption, must make a return toward this 
primitive simplicity and perfection. This was Rous- 
seau’s ideal education and his ideal state of society ; but 
he had the sense to know that these ideals were imprac- 
ticable, and so he accepts a compromise. He uses con- 
sum mate art to reproduce a quasi state of nature; but 
this more than Herculean effort involves him in count- 
less contradictions, absurdities and follies, 

Mr. Spencer personifies nature (Nature), and thus car- 
ries the myth to its most perfect development. With 
him Nature is physical force personified, and education 
is experience, or contact with environment, His general 
theory may be summarized as follows: The individual 
of to-day must be educated justas the race was educated 
historically ; the race was self-instructed through expe- 
rience ; the individual must, therefore, rely on his per- 
sonai experience for his knowledge and training. As 
Nature was the tutor of the race, so Nature must be the 
tutor of each individual of the race. Of course, in ac- 
cordance with this theory, the knowledge that is of most 
worth is Science ; for Science has grown out of the expe- 
riences of the race—is, in the Aristotelian sense, a natu- 
ral product, and is knowledge that can be reproduced 
and verified by each succeeding generation of learners. 
Past experiences, constituting what is commonly known 
as history, cannot be thus reproduced and verified, and 
therefore history is not knowledge proper. And as lit- 
erature—a play of Shakespeare, for example—cannot be 
rediscovered or reproduced according to the Spencerian 
dogma, there is no natural place in this system f ¢  liter- 
ature and kindred subjects. Literature is too much 
tainted with art to fit into a scheme of education accord- 
ing to Nature. 

Like Rousseau, Mr. Spencer is clearest when he applies 
his hypothesis to moral education. Prior to experience, 
an infant, if permitted, will pu’ its little fingers in the 
flame of acandle. Let it do this, advises Mr. Spencer, 
even tho a painful blister is the consequence. Accord- 
ing to the same method the child may lay hold of hot fire- 
bars and spill boiliog water on its tender skin. In this 
fashion the infant is being educated through experience 
by its godmother Nature, Thisis a reappearance of Rous- 
sezu’s doctrine of consequences. From this[point of 
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view education may be defined as experience coming 
from contact with matter and with physical force, or, in 
shorter phrase, with one’s environment. 

It may be urged against Rousseau and his disciples 
that the golden age of society is not in the remote past, 
bat in the future, that humanity is making a forward 
movement, slow, perhaps, but sure; that what we call 
civilization will not be abandoned for savagery; that cities, 
Rousseau’s special abomination, are both a product and 
an agent of civilization ; and that his assumption of the 
nobility of primitive man is an unsupported fiction, The 
untutored savage, as seen and described by travelers, is 
Nature’s handiwork, a fair specimen of what she can do 
in the way of educating when unassisted by human art. 
It has not been observed, however, that men are made 
either happier or better by being allowed to revert to a 
state of nature, 

Again, a proper conception of nature will include man, 
his endowments and his works. Is not man as natural a 
product as a beaver or a horse? If instinct is a natural 
endownent of the beaver, why are not reason, imagina- 
tion and language also natural endowments of man? 
Why make a radical distinction between the defenses 
built by beavers and the defenses built by men? Why is 
it less natural and right for men to live in communities 
than for bees and ants? Why is not a poem as natural 
a product as a bird’s nest? 

When Mr. Spencer asserts that ‘‘ humanity has pro- 
gressed solely by self-instruction,” he either falls into an 
obvious error or he uses terms in an extraordinary sense. 
It would be as true to assert that humanity has progress- 
ed solely by capitalization. Men capitalize their experi- 
ences in labor-saving machines and in proverbs. One 
generation invents a snare, atrap ora hook; the next 
generation is spared the effort of making these inventions, 
but simply accepts and uses them, and devotes the time 
and effort thus saved to the making of other inventions. 
Experience begets wisdom, this wisdom is embodied or 
capitalized in proverbs, and then these proverbs serve 
other men for warning and guidance in place of wasteful 
experience. Humanity has never squandered its time in 
reinventing and rediscovering. The ‘ genesis of knowl- 
edge in the race” takes place through capitalization and 
discovery, and, thus understood, it is quite true that the 
individual must follow the same course. Mr. Bain is 
evidently right in declaring that the assumption that the 
child’s education is to be in the main a process of discov- 
ery or of rediscovery, is a ‘* bold fiction.” In some sul 
jects,as mathematics and physical science, rediscovery 
is conceivable, but in the main impracticable ; while 
in others, as history and literature, it is impossible, if 
not inconceivable. 

Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis of Nature as the true guide in 
human education easily runs into the reductio ad absur- 
dum. Let us see where this specious hypothesis will 
land us: 

This Nature is simply brute matter, or brute force, 
absolutely divested of feeling, without sympathy and 
without pity ; the teacher should, therefore, be the per- 
sonification of brute, unfeeling force. 

In her distribution of pains and penalties, Nature never 
distinguishes between innocence and deliberate trans- 
gression—the same punishment falls on the infant as on 
the hardened criminal ; the teacher is, therefore, to take 
no-account of motive, but must regard the fact of trans- 
gression only. 

Nature makes no distinction between a block of wood 
that falls from the roof of a house and a child that tum- 
bles from a chamber window; for her use they are 
merely two pieces of matter which she treats in thesame 
manner; or, if she makes any distinction at all, she 
favors the block of wood, life and feeling here being at 
a discount. Children should, therefore, be manipulated, 
sbaped and governed as tho they were inert, senseless 
matter, 

There are no gradations in Nature’s lessons, she deigns 
no explanation, she is as silent as a sphinx ; the graded 
school is, therefore, unnatural, and the teacher should be 
merely a stern and silent monitor. 

I call attention to these absurdities, not because they 
are sanctioned by Rousseau and Spencer, but because 
they show the near limitations of this specious doctrine 
of Nature. 

Instead of accepting the poetical fiction that Nature 
(still using the term in the Spencerian sense) is our god- 
dess and our guide, some of us who have not the fear 
of the new mythology before our eyes would respect- 
fully maintain that this same Nature, in some of her 
work, should be disinfected, deodorized, and otherwise 
prevented from doing her worst. Only give her a fair 
chance, and Nature, in the formof scarlatina, diphtheria 
or cholera, will decimate whole villages and cities. In 
such and all similar cases Nature is a remorseless, relent- 
lent Fury, who is to be pursued, captured, and thrown 
headlong into the sea and miserably drowned. In other 
terms, and dropping figure, the joint work of Christian- 
ity, science and civilization, is to subdue Nature, to 
make her man’s servant rather than man’s master, to 
make her minister to his joys rather than to his sorrows. 
There is to be a new earth, rescued from Nature and 
tranformed by human art, and itis tobe peopled by a 
race recreated by education and the Gospel ; and through- 
out this secular process the dominant force is to be the 
human intelligence and the human will. The nature we 
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are to follow is ‘‘ nature humanized,” or “nature in- 
formed with humanity,” to adopt the happy phrase of 
Richard Grant White. 

So far, the treatment of my theme has been negative, 
in the main, the purpose being to show that the hypoth- 
esis of Nature as a faultless paragon is subject to grave 
limitations ; that this general doctrine is very far from 
being safe and wholesome; and like all other fads, it 
seizes upon a fraction of a truth, fancies that itis the 
whole truth, and then proclaims the new marvel to the 
world witha cackling of delight. 

I will now venture on a more positive treatment of 
this theme, and, putting entirely aside whateveris mys- 
tical or mythical, will try to state in plain prose some of 
the things that seem to be implied in education accord- 
ing to nature, 

In dealing with the precept “‘ Follow Nature,” the task 
of the interpreter is twofold: (1) to determine what 
Nature is and what she does; and (2) then to determine 
whether it is wise to follow her in the cases stated. At 
this stage of educational science it is high time to dis- 
regard fiction, myth and personification, and to give to 
this vague term an articulate meaning. My interpreta- 
tion of the term Nature may not be the correct one, but 
it is an honest effort to reach the truth. Those who re- 
ject any given interpretation owe it to the cause they are 
attempting to serve to state in plain terms their own in- 
terpretation. 

The one word that most nearly interprets nature, as it 
seems to me, is experience, and to follow nature is to 
make experience the sole or the main source of our 
knowledge and discipline. It is usually said that there 
are two sources of knowledge, experience and language ; 
but the precept ‘ Follow Nature” forbids the interven- 
tion of language as a source of knowledge and makes 
the process of learning a course in personal experience. 
Experimental knowledge is the only real knowledge ; all 
we truly know is included within the circle of our per- 
soral experiences, of our sensations and of the infer- 
ences we draw from them. Rousseau sequesters Emile, 
so far as possible, from the society of men in order tbat 
he may be tutored by nature, that is, by experience. In- 
stead of the mother, Mr. Spencer makes the candle flame, 
the fire-bars and boiling water, the teachers of the child. 
Primitive man, we are told, had no teacher but experi- 
ence: the successive generations of men have gained 
their knowledge in the same way ; experience is, there- 
fore, the typical process of human education, the only 
royal road to learning. 

A few tests applied to this theory would seem to 
show its general unsoundness. Is history knowledge? 
On the hypothesis that the real test of knowledge is ex- 
perience, there can be no such thing as historical knowl- 
edge ; for we cannot be brought into personal relations 
with the events which have given rise to history. 

Is our knowledge of geography limited to what we 
have learned by travel? May we be said to know any- 
thing of the countries we have never visited? I once 
bad a pupil who was a thorough convert to the Spence- 
rian dectrine that there could be no knowledge where 
there was no personal experience. ‘‘ Have you ever been 
abroac?”’ I asked. ‘*No.” ‘*Then do you know that 
there is such a city as London?” ‘* No.” ‘* How would 
you gain this knowledge?’ ‘‘I would go there.” ‘‘ How 
would you know when you reached there?” So author- 
ity confronts us on every hand! The new theory broke 
down at this point. 

Again, on this hypothesis, what is the function of 
books? Possibly Mr. Spencer may have learned all his 
philosophy from his own observations and reflections ; 
but on his own bypothesis why does he write so many 
pooks for others to read? Scholarship and culture have 

always meant, and will ever mean, a loving devotion to 
good books. 

I venture to say that the following statements are sub- 
stantially true: 

The process we call civilization is the triumph of art 
over nature, and is a mark of human progress. Men 
will not renounce the essential concomitants of civiliza- 
tion and revert to a state of nature in pursuit of happi- 
ness or moral good. 

The men of each new generation will start forward 
from the vantage ground secured for them by their pred- 
ecessors on the earth. They will accept and use the 
labor-saving machines which they inherit from the past, 
and without wasting time and strength in the effort to 
reinvent, they will capitalize their own experience and 
wisdom in some other or better labor-saving devices, 

The knowledge gained by experience and experiment 
is capitalized and transmitted in books, and the great 
mass of men in each new generation will gain their 
knowledge by the interpretation of the books left by the 
wise and the good. Tne pretense lately set up that stu- 
dents in science are to gain their knowledge inductively 
by personal research in the way of rediscovery, is a 
shallow fad. It would be just as reputable to counsel 
men to construct their ownalmanacs. Try to imagine 
a class of even university students attempting to re- 
discover the atomic weight of chlorin, or even the 
specific gravity of iron! If wecommitourselves to such 
folly at all, why not be radically and consistently foolish 
and set about reinventing the apparatus of the modern 
laboratory ? 

Can virtue, in an intelligent serse, be capitalized, 
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transmitted and taught, so that in the moral life each 
generation may start from a higher vantage-ground ; or 
must we be remanded to an experimental ethics, as our 
reformers would remand us to experimental science? 
This question cannot be argued at this time, but a little 
réflection wil] show that the world can grow better only 
on the hypothesis that the attainment of virtue is made 
somewhat easier for each succeeding generation. In 
other words, virtue can be taught; each child is not to 
construct a code of ethics out of his own experiences. but 
is to accept the highest code of ethics that humanity has 
bequeathed to him. 

In a specific and sound sense, we do follow nature 
when we adapt our instruction to the organic mode of 
the mind’s activities. The mind is an organism having 
its own predetermined mode of activity. This constitutes 
its nature ; and when we respect this order of procedure, 
in the presentation of knowledge, we mav with scientific 
accuracy be said to follow pature. When the mind 
works naturally, that is, in accord with the laws of its 
organization, it proceeds from aggregates to parts, from 
the vague to the definite, and, in childhood, from the con- 
crete to the abstract; and the teacher follows nature 
when he allows the mind to elaborate its knowledge in 
this order. 

In conclusion, I venture to offer this bit of advice to 
those who are trying to make of their teaching a rational 
art: In your thinking and writing never allow yourself 
to personify the term nature, but leave the mythologist, 
the poet and the novelist in sole possession of this deity. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 


BY PROF. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 





The question that I am asking—what knowledge is of 
most worth?—is a very old one, and the answers to it 
that have been handed down threugh the centuries are 
niany and various. The wisest philosophers have always 
seen, more or less clearly, the far-reaching character of 
the question and the great importance of the answer. 
Socrates and Plato, Augustine and Aquinas, were under 
no illusions as to it ; but often in later years the deeper 
questions relating to educational values have heen either 
lost sight of entirely or very superficially dealt with. 

At the present moment this problem of the ages rises 
before us in bewildering complexity. A host of new 
knowledges has appealed to human sympathy and inter- 
est, and hastaxed them to the utmost. Galileo with his 
telescope has revealed to us the infinitely great, and the 
compound microscope of Jansen has created, as out of 
nothing, the world of the infinitely smal). Within a 
generation or two biology has been created ; and physics, 
chemistry and geology have been born again. The first 
wave of astonishment and delight at these great revela- 
tions bas been succeeded by one of perplexity and doubt 
in the presence of the wholly new problems that they 
raise, The old self-assurance is lost, Men first stumble, 
blinded by the new and accustomed light, and then 
despair. 

Already it is proclaimed by Nordau and hisschool that 
we are in an age of decadance, and that many of our 
contemporary interpreters of life and thought—Wagner, 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, Zola, the pre-Raphaelites—are fit subjects 
for an insane asylum, Mankind is divided into warring 
camps, and while electricity and steam have bound the 
nations of the earth together, questions of knowledge and 
of belief have split up every nation into seets. From all 
this tumult it is difficult to catch the sound of the dom- 
inant note. Each suggested interpretation seems to 
lead us further into the tangled maze, where we cannot 
see the wood for the trees. Standards of truth are more 
definite than ever before, but standards of worth are 
strangely confused, and at times even their existence is 
denied, 

Amid all this confusion, however, a light has been 
growing steadily brighter for those who haveeves to see. 
In our own century two great masters of thought have 
come forward, offering, like Ariadne of old, to place in 
our hands the guiding thread that shall lead us through 
the labyrinth—the German Hegel and the Englishman 
Herbert Spencer. These great teachers typify the cath- 
olicity and the scientific method that are so character- 
istic of the best expressiors of our modern civilization. 
Whatever of insight we have gained into history, into 
philosopby, into art, and into nature, they have incor- 
porated in their tystematic thinking and have endeav- 
ored to illumine with the light of their controlling 
principles. Hegel, schooled in the teachings of Kant 
and Fichte, and coming early to an appreciation of the 
seed-thought of Plato and Aristotle, Bruno and Spinoza, 
bas taught us in unmistakable language that independ- 
ent, self-active being is the father of all things. Spen- 
cer, feeling the thrill of that unity which makes the 
cosmos one, and receiving from Lamarck and von Baer 
the hint that led him to see that the life of the individ- 
ual furnishes the clue to the understanding of the life 
of the aggregate, whether natural or social, has formu- 
lated into a single and irrefutable law of progress the 
terms of that development, or evolution, which has been 
more or less dimly before the mind of man since thought 
began. The German with his principle of self-activity, 
and the Englishman, with his law of evolution, offer us 
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a foothold for our knowledge and our faith, and assure 
us that it will safely support them. At their hands the 
two sublime and awe-inspiring verities of Kant—the 
starry heavens above and the moral law within—find 
their places in the life of the Spirit, and together testify 
to its eternity and its beauty. 

These two names serve to emphasize the vital principle 
of our age. Despite our unexampled scientific ard indus- 
trial progress, nothing in all our modern scientific activ- 
ity is more striking than the undisputed primacy of 
Thought—Thought not in antagonism to Sense, but inter- 
pretative of the data of Sense. Idealism, shorn of its 
crudities and its extravagances, and based on Reason 
rather than on Berkeley’s analysis of sense. perce ption, is 
conquering the world. What Plato saw, Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Kant and Hegel havedemonstrated. The once- 
dreaded Materialism has lost all its terrors. Science itself 
has analyzed matter into an ageregate of dynamical sys- 
tems, and speaks of Energy in u.ws of Will, 

Mathematics, the indispersable tool of the sciences, 
defying the senses to follow its splendid flights. is dem- 
onstrating to-day, as it has never been demonstrated 
before, the supremacy of the Pure Reason. The great 
Cas ley—who has been given the proud title of the Dar- 
win of the English school cf mathematicians—said a few 
years ago: 

“‘T would myself say that the purely imaginary objects 
are the only realities, the évrwc dvra, in regard to 
which the corresponding physical objects are as the shad- 
ows in the cave; and it is only by means of them tbat we 
are able to deny the existence of a corresponding physical 
object ; and if there is no conception of straightness, then 
it is meaningless to deny the conception of a perfectly 
straight line.” 

The physicist, also, is coming to see that his principle 
of the conservation of energy in its various manifesta- 
tions, is a new and startling proof of the fundamental 
philosophical principle of self-activity. 

But it is not from the domain of natural science alone 
that illustrations of the all-conquering power of thought 
canbe drawn. The genius of Champollion has called to 
life the thoughts and deeds of Amenotep and Rameses, 
and what appeared to sense as rude decorative sketches 
on the walls of temple and of tomb are seen by the un- 
derstanding to be the recorded history of a great civiliza- 
tion in the valley of the Nile. : 

The cries of savage man, the language-symbols of the 
early Aryans, and the multiform and complicated 
tongues of modern Europe, all so seemingly diverse to 
the ear and to the eye, have been the foundation for the 
sure laws of comparative philology that the labors and 
insight of Bopp, Grimm and Verner have built upon 
them. All these, and the many triumphs like them, are 
victories of insight ; each marks a new stage in the con- 
quering progress of the reason, by which it finds itself in 
every part and phase of the cosmos and its life. 

I regard this irsight as to self-activity and the primacy 
of reflective thought as the profoundest that philosophy 
has to offer; and, instead of being urged, as in centuries 
past, in antagonism to the teachings of science, it is now 
becoming the joint conclusion of philosophy and science 
together. It pulsates, too, in the world’s grandest poe- 
try and moet exquisite art. It is the very soul of the 
verse of Homer and of Dante, of Shakespeare and of 
Goethe. It makes the marble of Phidias glow with life, 
and it guides the hand of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
as they trace their wondrous figures with the brush. It 
gives immortality to the most beautiful of temples, the 
Parthenon, that 

“. . . friend to man, to whom thou sayest, 
* Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.’” 

What, then, does this insight signify, and what is its 
bearing upon our educational ideals? Obviously the 
possession of an insight such as this, wrested from na- 
ture by the hand of science and from history bv that of 
philosophy, must serve in many ways to guide us in 
estimating the importance of human institutions and 
educational instruments. Its indications are, indeed, 
unmistakable. If it be true that Spirit and Reason rule 
the universe, then the highest and most enduring knowl- 
edge is of the things of the Spirit. That subtle sense of * 
the beautiful and the sublime which accompanies spirit- 
ual insight and is part of it, is the highest achievement 
of which humanity is capable. This sense is typified, in 
various forms, in the verse of Dante and the prose out- 
pourings of Thomas 4 Kempis, in the “Sistine Madonna” 
of Raphael, and in Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem.” Todevelop this 
sense in education is the task of art and literature, to 
interpret it is the work of philosophy, and to nourish it 
the function of religion. Because it most fully represents 
the higher nature of man, it is man’s highest possession, 
and those studies that directly appeal to is and instruct 
it are, beyond compare, the most valuable. 

We now come in sight of the element of truth and 
permanence in that Humanism which Petrarch and 

Erasmus spread over Europe with such high hopes and 
excellent intentions ; but which Sturm, the Strassburg 
schoolmaster, reduced to the dead, mechanical forms and 
the crude verbalism that bound the schools in fetters for 
centuries. Of Humanisin itself we may say, as Mr. Pater 
says of the Renaissance of the fifteenth century, that 
‘it was great rather by what it designed than by what 
it achieved. Much which it aspired to do, and did but 
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imperfectly or mistakenly, was accomplished in what is tions to the realm of ideas, and in that realm he finds 
called the éclaircissement of the eighteenth century,or in 
our own generation ; and what really belongs to the revi- 


mitting that the new doctrine is not sun-clear, he left his 
his real life. Similarly, man’s will gradually frees itself audience with the conviction that there is more in it 
from bondage to a chain of causes determined for it than yet appears. The speakers who followed sought 
val of the fifteenth century is but theleading instinct, the from without, and attains to a power of.independent to strengthen the cause by wild denunciations of the 
curtosity, the initiatory idea.” Many of the representative self-determination according to durable and continuing past. This was unfortunate, as the discussion was to be 
Humanists were broad-minded men, whose sympathies ends of action. This constitutes character, which, in opened by the “reverend seignior,” Dr. Hinsdale, of 
were with learning of every kind. Erasmus himself writes Mr. Emerson’s fine phrase, is the moral order seen whose controversial powers the knowing are very.wary. 
with enthusiasm of other branches of knowledge than through the medium of an individual nature. Freedom Dr. Hinsdale is a large man, and bears, as has often been 
literature. ‘‘ Learning,” he says, “‘is springing upall of the will is not, then, a metaphysical notion, nor is it observed, a resemblance to Gartield. Unlike Garfield, 
around out of the soil ; languages, physics, mathematics, obtained from nature or seen in nature. It is adevelop- however, his face has a somber expression, which gives 
each depar.ment thriving. Even theology is showing mentin the life of the human soul. Freedom and ration- to the lightning stroke of his logic the added effect of 
signs of improvement.” But, uafortunately, this broad ality are two names for the same thing, and their high- an unexpected event. He turned the tables in favor of 
sympathy with every field of knowledge was not yet est development is the end of human life. the past, and at the same time brought dowa the house 
widespread. The wonders and splendor of nature that There is a striking passage in ‘‘'The Marble Faun” in by the assurance that “if Job were here he would say 
had brought into existence the earliest religions and the which Hawthorne suggests the idea that the task of the to these youths, ‘no doubt, you are the people, and wis- 
earliest philosophies were now feared and despised asthe sculptor is not, by carving, to impress a tigure upon the dom was born with you.’” 

basis of paganism ; and on wholly false groundsacon- marble, but rather, by the touch of genius, to set free It is indeed noticea le that the chief apostles, or dis- 
troversy was precipitated as to the relative worth of lit- the glorious form that the cold grasp of the stoneim- ciples rather, of the ‘“‘new” are Western men, and young 
erature and of science that in one form or another has prisons. men. Most of them have been in German universities 
continued down to our own day. The bitterness with This is the poetical form of the truth that J believe is and have imbibed the anti-Eaglish fashion of taking 
which the controversy has been carried on, and the ex- pointed to by both philosophy and science. It offers us theories on faith, Add to this the influence of environ- 
treme positions assumed by the partisans of the one side a sure standing-ground for our educational theory. It meat, the vastness and grandeur of nature around them, 
or the other, have concealed from view the truth that reveals to us, not as an hypothesis but as a fact, educa- the unmeasured resources, the freedom from tradition, 
we are now able to perceive clearly—the truth thatthe tion as spiritual growth toward intellec.ual and moral the constant spectacle of surprising achievements, and it 
indwelling Reason by whom ail things are made is as perfection, and saves us from the peril of viewing it as_ is clear that if by chance Solomon was mistaken in his 
truly preseut, tho in a different order of manifestation, an artificial process according to mechanical formulas. estimate of newness these enthusiasts will fiad it out, 
in the world of nature as in the world of spirit. One Finally, it assures us that while no knowledge is worth- Certain it is that they have already imparted new im- 
side of this truth was expressed by Schelling, when he less—for it all leads us back to the common cause and pulses to school life, especially on the expression side, 
taught that nature is the embryonic life of spirit, and by ground of alli—yet that knowledge is of most worth composition, oratory, art and music. 

Froebel when he wrote, *‘ The spirit of Gud rests in which stands in closest relation to the highest forms of Altho worsted on the general platform, correlation 
nature, lives and reigns in nature, ia expressed in nature, the activity of that Spirit which is created in the image held its own in department sessions and the Herbart club, 


is communicated by nature, is developed and cultivated of Him who holds Nature and Man alike inthe hollowof where question and analysis were possible. 
in nature.” The controversy as to the educational value his hand. 


of science, so far, at least, as it concerns educational diame 

standards and ideals, is, then, an illusory one. Itis a THE DENVER MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
mimic war, with words alone as weapons, that is fought EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

either to expel nature from educatioa or to subordinate 


Teachers ' 
were especially interested in the exposition of the sub- 
ject by Mr. George P. Brown, editor of the Illinois 
School Journal, who has done more than any other man 
to place itin right perspective. It is hoped that he will 








li else in educati it. We should rath in th BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, continue the subject in his journal, which his scholarly 
all else in educa’ ion to it. e should rather say, in the Or THE NavionaL Boauat oF Epvcation, Wasntneron, D. C. and critical judgment has made the culture jouraal par 
stately verse of Milton: ; ; ; excellence of its olass. 

“Aecuse net Mature : she hath done her part; The Denver meeting of the National E lucational Asso- 


Patriotism, which was the theme of the third general 

session, brought out aa interesting feature of the gather- 
ing. This was the presence and active participation of 
an unusual Uumber of Southern delegates. ‘‘ Did not 
our hearts burn within us” as once and again in passion- 
ate terms they avowed their devotion to the union! Said 
Professor Baldwin, of the State University of Texas: 
‘* We realize how great it is to be a part of the nation, 
and we love the South because it is a partof the nation. 
Patriotism is coming to the front; the lines between 
States are growing less distinct.” State Superintendent 
Preston, of Mississippi, urged the teachers of all sections 
to forget the past and to instruct their pupils that ‘‘ the 
whole country, not a particular section, is to be loved, 
honored and supported.” The effect of his words was 
certainly not lessened by the fact that he is a very hand- 
some man and speaks with a rich, soft cadence. The 
Northern speakers dwelt more particularly upon the 
means of inspiring children with the Jove of country. 
Here there was no tampering with new doctrines, but all 
were agreed that the best method is the method as old as 
Homer; i,e., kindling the fires of patriotism by the re- 
cital of patriotic deeds. 

From patriotism to questions of national import, as of 
race education, is but a step, and Dr. Hailmana, Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools, scarcely exaggerated when 
he claimed that it was in the power of the Association to 
solve these problems if it would. I should note that Dr. 
Hailmann continues the policy begun by General Morgan 
but in a less aggressive spirit. Citizenship was the goal 
at which General Morgan aimed, and here he was con- 
vinced the public school is the only hope. In committing 


Do thou but thine.” ciation will long be remembered as the most genially social 

And that part is surely to study nature joyfully, earnest- in its series of annual gatherings. The attendance was 
ly, reverently, asa mighty manifestation of the power large ; estimates place the number of visitors above tif- 
and grandeur of the same Spirit that finds expression in teen taousand, and the National E jucational Association 
human achievement, We must enlarge, then, our con- register exceeds eleven thousand, which means at least an 
ception of the humanities, for humanity is broader and dition of $22,000 to its treasury. Even Denver hospi- 
deeper than we have hitherto suspected. It touches tality would have been sorely taxed by this incoming 
the uviverse at many more points than one; and, prop- host but for the admirable service of the local commit- 
erly interpreted, the study of nature may be classed . *¢ Every new arrival was met by a member of the 
among the humanities as truly as the study of language ubiquitous staff and kept in charge uatil safely housed. 
itself. Nor did attention then cease, a ‘“‘local” seemed ever 

This conclusion, which would welcome science with Te@dy to rise up out of the ground upon any demand. 
open arms into the school and utilize its opportunities Nothing less indeed could have been expected from an 
and advantages at every stage of education, does not ministration headed by Superintendent Aaron Gove and 
mean that all studies are of equal educational value or S@conded by ex-Senator N. P. Hill, whose well-known 
that they are mutually and indifferently interchange- usiness enterprise is happily balanced by s scial address. 
able, as are the parts of some machines, It means rather The gatheriag itself cannot be easily compassed in a 
that the study of nature is entitled to recognition on ‘ingle view, and would be q tite unmanageable but for 
grounds similar to those put forward for the study of 18 thorough organization. For it must be remembered 
literature, of art, and of history. But among themselves that these assemblies are not renewed year after year 
these divisions of knowledge fall into an order of excel- Upon a mere capital of enthusiasm but by the importa- 
lence as educational material that is determined by their ‘ion of concrete ideas to audiences composed in large 
respective relations to the development of the reflective Part of professional experts. 
Reason. The application of this test must inevitably Since the men who make the platform are elected by 
lead us, while honoring science and insisting upon its direct vote or invited to satisfy a general preference, 
study, to place above it the study of hisvory, of literature, they really give the measure of the Association, By 
of art, and of institutional life. But these studies may his standard, also, the Denver meeting was a notable 
not for a moment be carried 6n without the study of one. The president for the year, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
nature or in neglect of it. Butler, is a manof mark. He has the easy assurance 

Immediate utility makes demands upon the school’ of atypical New Yorker. Ualike professors from uni- 
which it is unable waolly to neglect. If the school is to Versity towns he bears the stamp of a great world center 
be the training ground for citizenship, its products must rather than that of a special ‘vocation. Altho quite @ the cause with large discretion to Dr. Hailmann, Secre- 
be usefully and soundly equipped as well as well-die- Young man among the “pundits,” Dr. Butler is anideal tary Hoke Smith has assured the continuance of this pol- 
ciplined and well-informed. An educated proletaria-— Presiding officer. His rulings are just and impartial cy in the most judicious manner, As Dr. Hailmann has 
to use the forcible paradox of Bismarck—is acontinual ©V°2 when his own purposes are thereby thwarted, and jong been identified with American education it is possi- 
source of disturbance and danger to any nation. Acting he carries the business along promptly and firmly while Je that he may inspire his old-time colleagues with the 


upon this conviction the great modern democracies— using great tact in allaying fric.ion. sense of their opportunity and responsibility in respect to 
and the time seems to have come whenademocracy may _It was expected that Dr. Butler would have someradi- Indian education. 
be defined as a government, of any form, in which pub- 4! views to advance upon questions raised by theCom- —Cosely allied to this is the problem of Negro education 


lic opinion habitually rules—are everywhere having a mittee of Fifteen, and everybody was eager tohearhim. jn the South and of the education of alien peoples in our 
care that provision be made for the practical, or imme- Those who fancied he would pare his platform down to ity slums. Here it would seem are questions quite as 
diately useful, in education. This is as it should be, ®°™Mé¢ Darrow verbalism, or inflate it with vaporous new- worthy of investig:tion as any relating strictly to school 
but it exposes the school to a new series of dangers SS, Must have been disappointed. His address was @ work and which, moreover, touch the latter at many 
against which it must guard. Utility isa termthat may ‘cholarly and courageous advocacy of the ‘‘ humanities,” points, France is dealing with these questions in Africa, 
be given either a very broad or a very narrow meaning. taking the word in its broadest eradds noble demand and England is dealing with them in India and in Ausira- 
There are utilities higher and utilities lower, and under for the culture that makes the spirit self-conscious and lia, Hence solutions proposed by our National Associa- 
no circumstances will the true teacher ever permit the free as the primal right of every child who is brought tion would have world-wide interest. Certainly when 
former to be sacrificed to the latter. This would be done Within the pale of the public school. His treatment of the Government at Washington is inclined to regard the 
if, in ite zeal for fitting the child for self-support, the the question, “‘What knowledge is of most worth?’ Indian problem as an educational one, it is time that the 
school were to neglect to lay the foundation for that 4880 in accord with the beliefs of scholarly men and Association should take it up. Iv is interesting tonote in 
higher intellectual and spiritual life which constitutes the aspirations of practical men, that it was impossible this connection the growing tendency of Southern men 
humanity’s full stature. This foundation is made ready in the following days to establish on that platform the to treat Negro education as a world problem instead as a 
only if proper emphasis be laid, from the kindergarten cult of a word, correlation, concentration or what not. purely sectional affair. The educational congresses pro- 
to the college, on those studies whose subject-matter is The Herbartians who came after were under stress tO posed in connection with the Atlanta Exposition will do 
the direct product of intelligence and will, and which show that the terms they have brought into promi- much to increase this disposition and to break down sec- 
can, therefore, make direct appeal to man’s higher ence stand for something vital to the spirit of man, tional lines in general. Tnis is the purp se of ex-Gov- 
nature, The sciences and their applications are capable Tather than for a mere mode of procedure. ernor Northen, of Georgia, who is in charge of the edu- 
of use, even from the standpoint of this higher order of 8 the ablest exponent of the Hervartiaa school, Dr. cational side of the Exposition, As the guest of the As- 
utilities, because of the reason they exhibit and reveal, De Garmo was listened to with deep attention. He  gociation he appeared upon the platform to uafoli his 
Man s rational freedom is the goal, and the sciences are kirmished for a lictle in a rather heavy fasoion around pans and urge a united effort for their consummation. 
the lower steps on the ladder that reaches to it. the Cleveland report, and thea launched out intoacon- —| have referred already to the social spirit of the meet- 
The actions of the lower animals are conditioned by ‘ideration of educational values viewed through the jng, Tnois was promoted by the service of song and 
sensations and momentary impulses. Man, on the other hazy light of correlation and its aliases. Dr - De Gar mo’s music that brightened every session. Where so much 
hand, is enabled to raise himself above fleeting sensa- *incerity always wins following, and while candidly ad- talent was displayed, it is almost invidious to particu- 
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arize, but, judging by the number of encores, the palm 
would rest with the ‘‘Chicago Principals’ quartet.” These 
gentlemen not only have fine voices delightfully har- 
monized, but at least two of the four are also composers 
and improvisers. Their happiest bit in this direction 
was the song of the *‘ coming mighty day” of ‘de pick- 
anin” as seen in vision by his ‘‘ fader.”’ The extraordi- 
nary mingling of the interests of the hour with this pick- 
aninny’s horoscope will be appreciated from the follow- 
ing stanzas : 
** Dat pickanin’s so sharp he’d make a good cutler; 

I’e train him fur de army, but he'd shore be a sutler— 

De Lawd make him good an’ great like Dr. Nicholas Murray 


Butler, 
Who's coming, coming, hail mighty day! 


* I’se gwine to bring him up in de new edication, 

For I knows it’s de best in de hull creation, 

Sence I heard Marse De Garmo ’splain dat co-ordination 

Dat’s coming, coming, hail mighty day !” 

This was more pertinent to the occasion, but nothing like 
as pathetic as tne nursery rhyme of the ‘* little boy who 
lived all by himself” turned into a fond recollection of 
universal childhood. 

As to receptions and excursions for the Association, 
time fails to speak of them. Oaly Colorado would have 
dreamed of a grand reception in the Brown Palace 
Hotel, to which everybody was invited and came, and each 
and all were treated to light refreshments—the veritable 
Niagara of receptions. The Woman's Club, of Denver, 
kept open house throughout the week, in a room of the 
High School building, where amid smiles and flowers 
everybody was made welcome and refreshed with creams 
and fragrant tea, Across the hall the legend ‘* Willkom- 
men” over an open doorand the sound of German songs 
within indicated similar cheer on the part of the German 
‘Teachers’ Association. I snould add that this High 
School building is a superb structure for which Denver 
is indebted to the esthetic and executive ability of 
Superintendent Gove. 

The woman question naturally came up in various 
forms, both on the platform and elsewhere ; for not only 
is Colorado in the incipient stages of the equal suffrage 
experiment, but the office of State Superiutendent of 
Schools is held by a Woman, Mrs. A. J. Peavey. At the 
opening session she followed the Lieutenant-Governor in 
a graceful and digaitied speech of welcome to the Asso- 
ciation, and later in the week tendered a reception to her 
fellow-superintendents in the office rooms at the capitol. 

Altho the number of women who took part either in 
the general or in the departmental programs was small, 
it was universally allowed that they added strength and 
dignity to the proceedings. MissSarab L. Arnold, Super- 
visor of Schcols, Boston, discu-sed the relation of studies 
in elementary schools with great clearness. Other 
women whose addresses excited marked attention were 
Mrs. Endora Hailmann, who compared the theories of 
Froebel and Herbart, and Mrs, Sira Spencer, Principal 
of the Spencerian Business College, Washington, D. C., 
who has taken a leading part in bringing tbe ‘‘ Associa- 
tion of Business Educators” into alliance with the Na- 
tional Association. 

It is evident that women are to have larger and larger 
share in shaping the educational policies of the future, 
and equally evident that teaching is to become a more 
and more inviting career for men of culture and ability. 

To the inner circle of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation the election of officers is the most important 
event of the annual meeting. Local campaigns are not 
livelier por more hotly contested. This year the excite- 
ment was intense; but the outcome has been accepted 
with the customary ‘American sang froid, The presi- 
dency of the National Council goes to Superintendent H. 
S. Tarbell, of Rhode Island, whose latest public effort is 
the report on the * Training of Teachers” in the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen”; the presidency of the Association is 
won by Newton C. Dougherty, Superintendent of 
Schools, Peoria, lll. Among the vice presidents Mrs, 
Peavey appears as the second, which gives great satis- 
faction to her sex. 

The delicate matter of determining the next place of 
meeting rests with the directors as a future and by no 
meuns a light responsibility. One thing is certain, the 
locality must offer great natural attractions; for of the 
thousands who follow the lead of the National Educa- 
tional Association the majority are less enraptured with 
sapience than with scenery. 

WOMEN AND RELIGION AND THE BOSTON 
SCHOOLS. 





BY S. A. WETMORE, 





THREE Of the twenty-four members of the School Com- 
mittee of Boston are women, two of them physicians 
and one the wife of a physician. Two give a large, and 
one a fair amount of time to the legislative business of 
the school department. They all give all they can give, 
and the city can expect no more. They serve on most 
of the leading sub-committees, and they hold the chair- 
manships of nine of them. Recognizing ability, or 
through gallantry, or both, the president of the board in 
making up his conmnittees bestowed more honors upon 
his fellow-women than he did upon any three of his 
fellow-men. As there are twenty-four members and 
thirty sub-committees, or one-and-a-quarter member to 
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each committee, it will be seen that the three women, 
representing one-eighth of the membership, hold about 
one-third of the honors, and a very high place in the 
estimation of their fellow-members, especially the presi- 
dent. 

But the chairmanship of a committee means more than 
honor ; it means work. The women of the Boston School 
Committee work earnestly and effectively, which is to 
say they work intelligently. They are more thorough 
than most men. Whena matter that they are especially 
interested in is up for discussion, they usually can 
answer any question that is asked regarding it. They are 
quick to make reply, not any reply, but usually theright 
reply. They do not always agree; they, as I have said, 
are doctors. Their interests vary. I think—tho I may 
not be quite right—that from the beginning of their 
participation in school committee work women have 
accomplished most as advocates of the kindergarten 
system, and of the extension of that system when 
adopted ; in the watchful care of the kindergartens, as 
one after another, they have been established, and in 
their direction of the still more recent!y introduced 
manual training, woodworking, cooking and sewing. 
These branches, tho not yet completely grafted, will, 
eventually be assimilated and will vitalize the very root 
of the present system of popular education. An indus- 
trial education directed to practical ends, broad in its 
scope and complete in its details, and adapted to Ameri- 
can needs, we have not yet attained. 

At no time have all the women serving in the School 
Committee been representative of the great mass of organ- 
ized women voters; that is, not in the sense that men 
delegated or elected to represent Labor adhere to a pre- 
scribed platform, endeavoring to promote their principles 
on all occasions. Indeed, the aims of this organization, 
which is able to muster nearly ten thousand women 
voters on municipal election day, have never been popu- 
larly understood to comprehend more than the election 
of school committee candidates who may happen to be- 
long to some other faith than the Catholic faith—candi- 
dates of their own choosing, if possible. I am not aware 
that the managers of these women voters require that 
the courses of study shall be so made up, or that such 
text-books shall be forced into general use, as to incul- 
cate on public school children the distrust which they 
themselves profess and proclaim. What Mr. George H. 
Martin, of the Board of Supervisors, has spoken of as 
‘*the malign influences of sectarianism ” has seemed to 
me to be most potent on election day. It is then a mani- 
festation which Western educators have looked upon in 
wonder and surprise. It dees not seem clear to the West- 
ern view, even accustomed as it is to a more rarefied at- 
mosphere than ours, that a popular branch of local gov- 
ernment can be fully representative of the whole people, 
and not mirror the principal elements of that people. 
The attitude of Boston on this question is the more no- 
ticed on account of the reputation which the city has en- 
joyed for the efficiency of her public schools. The con- 
ditions which have made sectarianism conspicuous were 
accidental rather than otherwise. Under the system of 
making party nominations for all offices, it was not sur- 
prising that by the time the great national parties in the 
city had got down to the matter of a local school com- 
mittee the interest of the average voter should wane. It 
is a truth, most deplorable, that without the raising of 
some sensational, fanatical cry, it is almost impossible to 
interest the public at large in that portion of the Austra- 
lian ballot which shall decide the complexion of the 
future school committee. With both parties apathetic, 
and the vote accordingly light, a compact organization 
of women, whose franchise is limited to school elections, 
may hold the balance of control. The local Republican 
Party, usually unable to elect any part of its own ticket, 
and indifferent with regard to the School Committee, has 
frequently made the most of a bad matter by concurring 
in whatever nominations the women voters desired to 
make. This combination has often been successful, tho 
whenever public sentiment could be fully aroused the re- 
sult has beenin doubt, and the influence exerted by the 
Public School Union—an organization composed of Prot- 
estants who condemn the sectarian issue—has prevailed. 
The management of the women voters has always been 
masterful, and the ballots have frequently shown, even 
when neither of the parties accepted their candidates, 
that, so complete and persuasive was the canvass, two 
men, repudiating party allegiance, have voted with 
every woman. Thus, while but ten thousand women 
were registered their candidates would receive about 
thirty thousand votes. 

The Boston Common Council bas lately proposed to rid 
the city of this religio-political phenomenon by asking 
the Legislature to abolish the School Committee and es- 
tablish in its place a Board of Education. The Common 
Council, however, seems to me to have been in a bad po- 
sition on this question. The Boston Municipal League 
went before the Legislature during its last session with a 
petition praying for certain amendments to the city char- 
ter, one of which amendments would have abolished the 
City Council. The City Council remonstrated on the 
ground that the Council is a popular branch of govern- 
ment, directly representative of the people. But, further, 
the Council argued that if the Legislature enacted a 
measure abolishing it, that measure should be referred to 
the people for their action. The School Committee is 
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also a popular branch of the municipal government, its 
members being elected at large, while the members of 
the Common Council are elected by wards. It appears, 
therefore, that a number of individuals, representing 
small groups of voters, desire to abolish a body represent- 
ing the great mass of voters, and this without the refer- 
endum, the virtues of which they would reserve for them- 
selves. It must be remembered, also, that it was only 
after a long contest that women secured the ballot, and 
in the exercise of it now they are restricted to school 
committee elections. To abolish the School Committee 
means, therefore, the disfranchisement of the women of 
Boston, and this is all the more reason why the whole 
question should be referred to the people. Having given 
the suffrage, the State will find it difficult to take it 
away. 

I suppose my own opinion is of little volue, but after 
some experience I am bound to say that the conviction 
is growing upon me that some reorganization of the 
School Committee—I do not yet know just what—might 
increase its efficiency. With all the safeguards possible 
there is always a temptation to make teacherships sub- 
jects of patronage. In most Western cities the superin- 
tendent has much greater power than has the superin- 
tendent of the Boston public schools. We could stand 
more centralization here wivhout detriment. I would be 
willing to take entirely away from the sub-committees of 
the board the power to appoint teachers and rest it with 
the superintendent. Examinations of candidates as to 
their fitness and ability to teach might be left with the 
State Board of Education; for while the same power 
which grants the certificate to teach has the power to 
appoint the teacher there will always be the suspicion of 
other preferment than that of merit. Superintendent 
Edwin P. Seaver, of the Boston public schools, has 
recently put himself upon record as favoring a board of 
education consisting of not more than eight persons 
appointed by the mayor of the city, to hold office four 
years, two niembers retiring annually and eligible for 
reappointment once and no more. The superintendent, 
appointed by them, should appoint, or recommend the 
appointment of teachers, who should hold on tenure dur- 
ing efficiency. 

In the general scheme of education the position taken 
by women is becoming more and more prominent. Of 
the six members of the Boston Board of Supervisors one 
is a woman—Micss Sarah L. Arnold, of Minneapolis, who 
was elected this year. Ofthe eight members of the State 
Board of Education two are women. In Massachusetts 
last year 10,244 women were employed as teachers, while 
there were but 989 men so engaged. Unfortunately, 
the average wages paid women for teaching are not in 
advance of those paid in other less responsible occupa- 
tions open to women, and, as the secretary of the State 
Board of Education has well said, when compared with 
the wages paid male teachers they are so low as to make 
it humiliating to report the two in connection. The ad- 
vance in the wages of male teachers in ten years in 
Massachusetts has been at the rate of 36.2 per cent., 
while for female teachers it has been at the rate of 14.8 
percent. The average wages of male teachers per month 
in public schools in Massachusetts is $140.73, an increase 
over the previous year of $6.51. The average wages of 
women teachers per month in the public schools of the 
State is $48.13, an increase of only $1.61. So long as the 
present low wages are paid to the mass of female teach- 
ers the tendency will be for superior young women to 
seek employment in other occupations, especially if 
places can be secured in them without long preliminary 
training which give promise of greater permanence and 
less strain upon the nervous system. If it be said that 
there are always more applicants than places for teach- 
ing the reply is in the affirmative, and the more nearly 
the work of the teacher approaches a menial service or 
receivesa menial’s pay the greater will be the number of 
applicants. 

From the activity of women voters, wrought upon by 
sectarian appeals, it might be expected that an effort 
would be made to carry some form of religious instruc 
tion into the schools themselves. But in this matter the 
schools remain just where they were placed by an Act 
of the Legislature of 1855, which made the daily reading 
of the Bible compulsory. This law was in 1862 so modi- 
fied as to exempt children whose parents might have 
scruples from taking part in the exercise. The Psalter 
and the Bible had been the reading book until about the 
beginning of this century. During the Revolution and 
subsequently, while there was much intercourse with 
France, the influence of the pronounced infidelity of the 
French philosophers was intensely felt in this country, 
and actually drove the Psalter and the Bible and the 
Calvinistic New England primer out of the schools. The 
Bible came back in the fanatical Kuow-nothing move- 
ment soon after the beginning of the second half of the 
century. The use of the book was, before, discretionary ; 
it has ever since been obligatory; but in the Boston 
schools its use now, in many instances, amounts to but 
little. 

Phillips Brooks looked upon it as a mere relic of reli- 
gious instruction, and more productive of harm than 
help. His reasoning led him to the conviction that so 
soon as the entire responsibility for the religious training 
of children is thrown upon the churches, the activity of 
the churches will increase. When the nation is truly 
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Christian, the nation’s schools, he argued, will be Chris- 
tian without an effort or an act of any school com- 
mittee. Then a pervading religion will flow through 
education, as through every other interest, Until that 
time shall come it is our task to make the secular school 
as lofty as its nature will allow, and to do what we can 
to increase in the community that broad and unsectarian 
religious life which the schools cannot but feel, and to 
which they must submit themselves, 





INDIAN EDUCATION AND CIVILIZATION. 


BY W. N. HAILMANN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN SCHOOL®, WASHINGTON. 


First, There can be no doubt that an education which 
inculcates the tastes and establishes the ideals of cur- 
rent American civilization constitutes the proper first 
step in the work of civilizing the Indians. This work is 
being fairly well done both in the schools for the Indian 
youth and by the influences brought to bear on older In- 
dians at the Agencies. 

Second, It is equally evident that it is practically im- 
possible to cultivate these tastes and to hold fast these 
ideals under the conditions and influences of tribal life 
on reservations. The recognition of this impossibility 
has led the Goverament to the policy of allotments, by 
wLic 1 tribal life is to be broken up and the Indian 
bro ight into the habits of industry and thrift incident to 
a lute of individual responsibility and self-dependency. 

Third. For the older Indians, however, the transition 
is too sudden, and a great number of them find them- 
selve3 unable to succeed, and therefore turn with feelings 
of hostility against the new institutions and cling stub- 
bornly to their old ways of living. They learn to look 
with distrust upon education, and labor in many ways 
by fear, cajolement and ridicule, to regain the young 
educated Indian for the old ways of Indian life. Much 
wretchedness, therefore, comes to these young people who 
find among their own folk little or no opportunity to 
cultivate their new tastes and to hold fast their new 
ideals. 

Fourth. This condition of affairs is complicated by 
the attitude of the white population near the indian res- 
ervations and settlements and in the States inhabited by 
the Indians. While with many good people this at:itude 
is one of helpfulness, contidence and respect, it is, possi- 
bly with the greater number, one of hostility, distrust, 
contempt, and, in many cases, one of direct abuse and 
overreaching cupidity. 

The acute common senss of the Indian has worked out 
a poetical illustration of the hapless lot of their edu- 
cated children. The story runs thus: A young Indian 
who had been to the white man’s school, died and pre- 
sented himself before the entrance to the happy hunting 
grounds of his ancestors. ‘‘Go away,” cried the warrior 
spirit that guarded them; ‘* you belong to the pale faces.”’ 
Then he turned him to the white man’s heaven ; but the 
shining angel that kept the gate, waved him off, ‘‘ You 
cannot enter here, you are an Iodian.” 

Fifth. Tnis condition of affairs is further complicated 
by the fact that these States as States, are relieved by 
the General Government of all responsibility concerning 
the care and civilization of Indians. These are, there- 
fore, apt to belooked upon as burdensome foreigners, and 
ure practically excluded from the benefits of State in- 
stitutions accorded to other actual and prospective 
citizens, 

Sixth. The necessary next step in the work of civiliz- 
ing the Indians is, therefore, to remove these obstacles 
and to bring about conditions which may afford the In- 
dians opportunities to engage in the pursuits of civilized 
life, and to reap the fruits of their efforts as full citizens 
of the States which they inhabit. 

Seventh, Much may be done in this direction by mis- 
sionary and other philanthropic associations interested 
in the welfare of the Indian, by efforts to secure for 
young educated Indians employment in families and 
communities, on the farms and in the workshops of the 
States in which these Indians have their homes, and 
possibly, also, by the establishing of suitable industrial 
enterprises at or near Indian reservations and settle- 
ments. 

Eighth. Permanent good, however, will come only 
when the respective States shall realize their responsibil- 
ity with reference to the Indians within their borders, 
and shall claim from the Generai Government the right 
to assume this responsibility, and with it, possibly under 
the supervision of the General Government, the burden of 
carrying out the various treaty stipulations by which 
the consent of the Indians to become American citizens 
has been purchased. 

I have nothing to say for the Indian as such. For him 
I do not plead. But I honor and respect the man in 
him, the possible American citizen. With this down- 
trodden phase in him, I sympathize deeply. To thisand 
to the child of God in him I would ask you to extend the 
helping hand. In head and heart possibilities he is in no 
way inferior to his more favored white brother who has 
learned to turn his face away from the past and to seek 
the higher, better future. Like his white brother, he 
loves freedom and his children, respects truth and integ- 
rity, unselfish devotion and noble achievement. He 
sees as clearly, interprets as accurately, reasons as co- 
gently as his white brother, His soul is stirred by grati- 
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tude and good-will, is lifted by worshipful faith in the 
Father, as is the soul of his white brother. What he 
needs for fuller fellowship is but to turn away bis face 
from the traditions of the past that has become barren 
and dead, and like his white brother to look upward to 
brighter and better things. 

A superficial criticism sees in the Indian only his fail- 
ures, and these, because of a false policy pursued by his 
white brother in their mutual dealings, are sadly numer- 
ous and painfully wretched. Buta kindlier wisdom and 
truer justice looks for the true Indian not in his failures 
but in his successes. Indians have attained respectable 
skill as physicians and lawyers, as preachers and teach- 
ers, as farmers and artisans, as nurses of the sick, as 
philanthropic dispensers of material and spiritual good. 
It is these successes that reveal to us the true Indian. 
One such success teaches more real, fundamental truth 
than a thousand failures. And it is because such suc- 
cesses are many that I appeai to you. 

The Indian reservation must be abolished, kindly but 
firmly ; specific Indian education must yield to equal 
patriotic public education; from our Indian brother, 
the Indian must be eliminated that the brother may be 
seenand loved. The several States, as the strongest and 
most compact political organizations of our land, must 
see their duty and responsibility in this weighty work, 
and yours it is to reveal this to them. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AMONG THE BLACKS 
OF THE SOUTH. 





BY J. R. PRESTON, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE POBLIC SCHOOLS OF MISSISSIPPI. 





No people ever had such a problem to work out as that 
now pressing upon the Southern people. They had that 
mass of black ignorance thrown on them, to live with 
side by side under new conditions, and to educate and 
transform in some way so that they would be fit to as- 
sociate with under the new conditions, and so that the 
race could emancipate itself. The proportion of the races 
is seven to six in favor of the blacks throughout the 
South, and in some counties in Mississippi they are eight 
to one—yes, sixteen to one. And that one per cent. of 
white people own all the property in that country except- 
ing about ten per cent.; and yet they keep public schools 
opea eight, nine and ten months in the year for all those 
black children. 

There is not a white teacher in a black school in the 
State. They have settled that by race instinct or race 
judgment themselves, tho some white teachers would 
take the black schools if we would let them. Theblacks 
want their own teachers. They likeit better, and it makes 
a professional field for the ambitious of their race—the 
only one they have. The colored teachers occupy the 
most important position and are the most looked up to 
of any members of the race. It gives them a pre-emi- 
nence even over the preachers. For this reason there 
are more men teachers than women among the colored 
people. It is the best field the men have, anu they crowd 
into it. 

These teachers are examined by a white board. They 
have just the same questions that the white teachers 
have. I make them out, andI know. In 1886, when I 
gave my first examination, there were i123 Negroes in the 
State that passed a first-grade examination. At the last 
examination there were 606 that passed the examination, 
and are holding firs’-grade certificates. And the board 
was just to them and gave them all they earned, but it 
isn’t likely to err on the side of mercy. 

We keep up normal schools and colleges and summer 
institutes for them. White men go out and hold the 
institutes ; we never mix the teachers of the two races in 
the institutes, tho the other day I was conducting an 
institute where there were nineteen colored teachers in 
attendance, and*l found that eighteen of them were col- 
lege graduates. I went right over into an adjoining 
county and took a white institute with thirty-seven in 
attendance, and found only about one-fourth were college 
graduates. But this isanexperiment. The Negro race 
is a race that has never evolved a civilization ; they have 
never constructed a city—never built up a commerce— 
never written a literature, hardly a book. When you 
try to give to such a race just the same education that 
you give to the race that has done all these things—why 
it’s an experiment. That's all youcansay, The Southis 
trying the experiment, trying it faithfully. How it will 
turn out I don’t know. 

The race is very anxious to acquire book education. 
It gives them importance in their own race, and it 
opens the door of teaching to them. Some of them do 
very well. I visited a school just the other day; a 
school of about 500 children, with a Negro woman as 
principal. It was splendidly conducted, good discipline, 
good progress, everything ship shape. And that woman 
conducts herself with so much dignity and possesses 
such a fine character and is so competent in her pro- 
fession that she has the respect of everybody in that 
town, black and white; just commands it, you see; 
they can’t withhold it. Yes, it’s an experiment; you 
can’t tell how it’s going to turn out, or what’s going to 
come of it all, 

A peculiar feature of the school question in my State 
is that there are 280,000 white children and 330,000 
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colored children in the State. Sixty per cent. of the 
colored and 72 per cent, of the white children attend 
the school, so that the number of colored children in 
the schools is greater than the number of whites. 


SHALL TEACHERS TEACH? 


BY JULIA HARWOOD CAVERNO. 





A most perplexing problem in these days confronts 
teachers in our colleges and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. With the growth of the universities, the advance- 
ment of science and the minute subdivision of special- 
ties, has arisen a demand that the departments in our 
colleges shall be conducted, not so much by men and 
women who can teach, as by those who have made repu- 
tations by advanced work in their own lines. That this 
trend of affairs is in many respects desirable, no one will 
deny. But so much stress has been laid upon this and so 
much criticism has been devoted to the man who is 
‘never heard of outside his own class-room,” that it 
seems time to question a little whether the pendulum has 
not swung too far. In general the policy of the institu- 
tions and individuals attacked on this score has been 
merely defensive. Most of our colleges are poor, and on 
this fact their line of defense has rested. Their resources 
have been inadequate to secure the service of extraordi- 
nary men or the men whom they have secured have, for 
lack of assistants, been compelled to carry so large an 
amount of work in instruction that they could not find 
time to make or further their own reputations or advance 
the knowledge of their specialties. 

But a purely defensive position is never satisfactory to 
an ambitious man, nor does an active conscience find 
much comfort in astate of simple ‘‘ moral solvency, with 
neither debits nor credits.” We may not be to blame if 
we have been shut off by poverty from the development 
of brains or character ; but the sense of failure is none 
the less a haunting one. And under this sense the ex- 
actions of public opinion now compel a great number of 
scholarly, ambitious and conscientious men and women 
to labor. 

But is the career of a teacher whose whole lifework 
goes into his class-room necessarily a failure? No man 
can give incessantly without continually taking in from 
some source. No man can teach year after year without 
study. Yet no man’s knowledge grows less by imparting 
it. What he does lose, what he must be ever recuperat- 
ing, is vitality. 1 doubt if any man ever really taught 
who could not say when the lesson was over, ‘‘I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me.” And, as in the 
direction of any form of energy, one must give roy- 
ally, ruthlessly, if he expects to see any result. Only 
about fifteen per cent. of the coal in a locomotive 
moves the train; the other eighty-five per cent. is lav- 
ished in overcoming friction. In some such measure 
must energy be lavished in teaching, and the chances are 
that few men have vitality to combine the functions of 
a leader and an original scholar. Yet the result of teach- 
ing is not less real because it is intangible. The greatest 
teachers of mankind have not accounted it loss. The 
real work of Arnold of Rugby is not affected by the fact 
that his Roman History is not accounted an authority. 
Perhaps no man ever did more for human thought than 
Socrates ; yet he left no writings, nor would it be easy 
to. find a single item of knowledge which we owe direct- 
ly tohim. That a man has attained a great reputation 
in his department, and has even advanced the sum of 
human learning, is by no means an evidence that he 
could fill the chair of an instructor whose name is un- 
known to any publication. Nor should the latter count 
his own life wast2d because he has not done the same 
kind of work. The Greek student who has discovered 
the origin of the ‘‘ka p-rfect” is a scholar and has a 
scholar’s reward. But the office is no less of the man 
who can make his classes hear 

“like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.’’ 

“‘ Having then gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according 
to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering ; or he that teacheth on teaching.” 


PLANNING A CHILD’S EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D, 





How to educate a child is a parent’s greatest problem. 
It is unfortunate that so few plan for it early and pursue 
a wise plan faithfully ; but it is also unfortunate that so 
few have any plan to make the most of their own life. 
If they do not make the deliberate best of life for them- 
selves they cannot be expected to let anything but chance 
provide for their children’s education. 

A child’s education should begin when it is not more 
than six months oid. Before it is a year old a wise 
mother will have taught it some self-control, and obedi- 
ence, which is self-control. All education comes out of 
self-control, the power to deny pleasure for duty. Ap- 


plication is only one form of self-control, and so are all 
study and work. 

By the time a boy or girl has learned to talk a little, 
and has already learned to obey, and to restrain itself 
sometimes when it wants to cry, and to go to sleep qui- 
etly alone, and to submit when denied a wish, the parents 
should have decided something about the child’s future 
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education. Their station in life, their financial means, 
their own culture, will have something to do with their 
ambition for the child. r- 

If the parents desire the child to have a good education, 
and can afford a nurse, then let that nurse be German or 
French, the former preferred ; and let the nurse from the 
beginning talk only the foreign language to the child. 
This is very important. A child can learn German or 
French with English from infancy, and without any bur- 
densome strain such as comes with study at a later age. 
An educated man or woman nowadays must be able to read 
both languages, and ought to be able to talk one of them 
freely. Of the two German is the more important, not 
merely because there is more occasion to use German in 
this country, but chiefly because Germany takes the lead in 
ali learning, is equal to France in literature, and excels in 
music, commerce and war. The precedence of French as 
the language of diplomacy is scarcely maintained except 
asatradition. Perhapsit survivesin fashion and art. But 
a professional man, or a student in any branch but art, will 
find German more useful than French. I should prefer the 
German nurse ; and good ones can be found who talk quite 
good German. 

How early shall the child learn his letters ? What about 
the kindergarten ? 

I know some parents who will not let their children 
learn their letters till they are seven years old, and some 
physicians who will encourage them in it. It is a cruel 
error. They think that a poor little child’s brain, so ac- 
tive, must not be tortured witb learning anything by study 
for fear of brain collapse. I do not know why it is a se- 
verer tax on the brain to learn that two lines meeting at 
the top in an angle with a liae across the middle is the let- 
ter A, than it is to learn that a round, green, eatable thing 
with a stem is an apple; or why itis so very much more ex- 
hausting to learn that a certain combination of three let- 
ters mean cot, tban that a certain furry creature, with a 
long tail, that catches miceis a cat. The process by which 
one learns to put a name on a combination of letters ina 
book is precisely the same as that with which one learns 
the name of a combination of attributes seen in an object 
in the field or the kitchen. A child should never be able 
to remember when it learned to read, any more than when 
it learned to talk. There is no reason why the two should 
not go together. Learning to read is one branch of learn- 
ing totalk. A child should learn to read, playing, just as 
it learns the names of objects. 

Butsbould not the kindergarten come first » I am very 
suspicious of anything that comes in the way of learning 
to read. I fear that the kindergarten is in danger of be- 
ing overpraised and too much depended on as a substitute 
for early education. It is an excellent institution, a great 
blessing to parents in keeping their young children inter- 
ested and out of mischief, and it teaches them some accu- 
racy and nicety in doing very interesting and useless 
things ; and it cannot be too much prai-ed if it does, what 
any primary school can do equally well, cultivate powers 
of observation. But I want kindergarten not to stand in 
the way of learning how to read, and learning not all in 
play, but, after the rudiments are learned, with faithful 
application, Our English language is spelled cruelly and 
wickedly. It takes from one to three wasted years out of 
most children’s lives to learn to read. I would have the 
children first learn to read from some phonetic text-book, 
and then enter upon the labor, still criminally imposed, of 
learning how the language ought not to be, but is, spelled. 
We will change all that, out of regard for our children, 
when we get common sense. For the same reason that I 
would have a child learn first to read phonetically I would 
have him to learn to write stenographically ; by all means 
if you wish to make a scholar of him. It will save months 
of his life. 

Most parents will have to send their children to the pub- 
lic school. They can do nothing else. Some great advan- 
tages come in this way, as well as some disadvantages. 
The child at least learns equality and democracy. He be- 
comes a child of the State as well as of the family. He 
meas res himself with other children, and rubs off his 
selt-conceit. He may learn some bad things; he may asso- 
ciate with those who are bad examples to him. In that 
case he can be a good example to them; and it is the par- 
ents’ fault if he is permanently injured. Close care, guard- 
ianship and moral instruction will keep a child pure and 
good. 

It is a parent’s most bounden duty to know how thechild 
is doing in school. A child may be ina class too high or 
too low for him, and the parent should find it out. The 
child may be intellectually above his companions, and not 
be sufficiently employed, and the parent should find that 
out. The parent should keep a careful watch of what the 
child is doing, of his studies every day, and see that his 
lessons are Jearned and recited correctly and, if necessary, 
studied at home. There are casesin which the child can 
do much more than the school requires, when special read- 
ing or study should be provided, such as shall not be irk- 
some or dangerous to health. Reading of novels should be 
only an occasional recreation, and reading of poetry, his- 
tory and science encouraged. 

Meanwhile the child, boy or girl,is growing up through 
the primary and into the secondary years of the public 
instruction provided, and the parent will find whether the 
child is bright and shows aptitude and inclination for 
learning. It is now time to consider more definitely what 
kind of a special education he shall receive. We do not 
want to give a thousand dollar education to a ten dollar 
boy. Ifthe parent is in the middle class of life and cannot 
give a special education to his children without great 
sacrifice, he ought not to make that sacrifice for a dull, 
stupid boy ; nor is it a special duty to do so for one of no 
more than ordinary ability. For such the ordinary educa- 
tion the State supplies through its secondary schools is 
enough, There is no occasion for collegiate, technical or 
professional education. Yet the bestopportunities for edu- 

cation will benefit any one who will try to improve them ; 
and for this reason those who can afford it should send 
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even their children of moderate ability to the higher insti- 
tutions. But those whocannot do this should try to get, if 
possible, somewhat more scientific education for their 
children than they will acquireio the grammar school and 
high school, and much more should children who deserve 
the opportunities of higher education gain this scientific 
bent while they are yet young. 

I wonder that there is not in every town one man or 
woman who knows plants and animals and birds and 
insects, who will take classes of children in their vaca- 
tions, or on their holidays, into the fields, and there in- 
struct them. While a child one should learn how to 
analyze a plant, and should have been taught the nature 
and habits of things that walk or fly, and should make 
collections of them. The enterprise thus learned is often 
the best part of a boy’s education. It is more valuable 
to him than half the scientific biology he will now be 
taught in college. I would give more for a cabinet of 
minerals which a boy has collected by hard breaking of 
rocks, going on expeditions to localities, and trading with 
his fellows, than for all the trigonometry he is ever likely 
tolearn. This basin it theelement of research. It makes 
a boy really scholarly and enterprising. It gives promise 
of success in later life and of real interest in its work and 
study. 

This must be done for the most part out of school, as rec- 
reation. The same is true of a love for literature, which a 
child must acquire at home and not at school. That comes 
best by reading poetry. Let the parent plan to have all the 
best poetry, in the cheapest form, if necessary. in the house, 
especially narrative poems, like those of Walter Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, Whittier and Longfellow. 
Nor let the humorous be missing—Hood and Holmes, 
which children will easily learn to love. The advantage of 
these is that children can be encouraged to commit such 
verse to memory, descriptive and sentimental, and not 
think it work. One thus will acquire a literary instinct ; 
and for this purpose poetry, and a great deal of it, com- 
mitted to memory, affords the very best discipline. We 
make a great mistake in not cultivating the memory 
enough, as if it interfered with the logical faculty. The 
memory is far the more important for the first fifteen years 
of life. 

No matter how poor the parent may be, if the child shows 
upusval ability, if tne boy (or girl) leads his classes, then 
nothing should stand in the way of giving him every oppor- 
tunity for education. The parent may not be able to afford 
to send hin to the higher and the highest school; but no 
matter. Let him go just the same. Any sacrifice should 
be made, and the child should be told to plan for it, and 
earn his own way through. There will be scholarships and 
ways of earning money by teaching. We want no mute, 
inglorious Miltons in this age of opportunities. In our 
fathers’ day the minister in the country town, who was the 
school committeeman, used to pick out the bright boys in 
the district school, and see that they went tocollege. I 
wonder if teachers and public school superintendents do 
this duty now, and give the parents of such children no 
rest, aud guide the ambition of such children into worthy 
channels. 

I bave assumed in all I have said hitherto that the child 
has to be educated in the pubiic schools, or in private 
schools and academies, which are of the same general char- 
acter, where education is given by wholesale, as it gener- 
ally has to be, and not by private tuition. Private tuition 
is generally inferior, because the single tutor cannot well 
teach so many things, and also becanse of the loss of the 
advantage of comparison andemulation. I only want to say 
that if private education for a young child is desired, I 
should wish that education to be much more concentrated 
than that of the public schools. I should teach such a child 
but ene thing at a time, arithmetic and nothing else for 
three montbs at a time, Latin and nothing else for six 
months, nothing else as & study, only what one gets in 
reading and play. 

But how about health during these young years? A 
very serious question, but one not very hard to answer. 
Study does not hurt a child, but unhealthy conditions of 
study, bad attitudes, bad air, bad light and, above all, lack 
of exercise. Abundance of time should be provided for 
play, and for manual work in the shop and in the garden ; 
certainly that exercise, and enough of it, which the child 
willenjoy. If the child is so given to reading and study 
that he neglects his exercise, then turn the study into play. 
Let there be a period of botany or zoology, or, perhaps best 
of all, mineralogy, which shall keep him out-of-doors ; and 
let the vacation be given to a tramp, with a companion or 
two, to some interesting locality—to the White Mountains, 
to the New Jersey mines for franklinite and willemite, to 
Jefferson County, N. Y., for spathic iron and tourmalines, 
to Chester County, Penn., for pyromorphite and moon- 
stone, to Nova Scotia for all the zeolites ; and don’t tell him 
to be carefol and not get killed. It is not study that kills 
studious boys, but lack of exercise and play. 

You conclude to give your bright boy (or girl) as good an 
education as he deserves. Then donot begin with the plan 
of some particular profession or business. He will have to 
work that out for himself. Your obligation is rather to 
give him the broad foundation on which he can himself 
decide to build his life, whether that of a preacher, phy- 
sician, lawyer, teacher, engineer, merchant or farmer. In 
John Milton’s time we might say that this foundation 
must be classical; now we have to say that it must be 
both classical and scientific. The full classical collegiate 
course is a necessity. Anything less is a blunder; for the 
whole genealogy of culture goes back to Greece. The bright 
boy or girl should be encouraged from childhood to expect 
to go to college, to learn Greek and Latin, to love to drink 
from the fountains of literature. These studies may be 
pursued with devotion in any small fresh-water college in 
the West, as well as in theolder universities of the East, if 
one makes sure, to begin with, that it is a real college, with 
the same general standard of learning as the Eastern col- 
leges. It makes no great difference if all the elective far- 
belows are not provided. It isthe breadth of the main 
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studies that is wanted, not the frills and fringes, which 
will be provided in later university and technical study. 

I wish Latin—and Greek also—were taught more as a liv- 
ing language, as we teach French or German, to talk it 
as well as read it. Thetime will return, I hope. Then the 
scholar would find it easier to learn to love the literature 
of classical antiquity. 

I might as well stop here. By the time the superior 
scholar has finished his college course he will have chosen 
his profession and be ready to go intoa professional school. 
In any case, if his brains warrant it, he will not be satis- 
fied with such a professional curriculum, but will require 
other special post-graduate study in his own selected line, 
probably in one of our best American universities, and cer- 
tainly a year or two in Germany. He may devote these 
years in which he is preparing for his doctorate in philoso- 
phy, to phil: logy, physics, sociology, biology ; but such a 
course of study under the methods of original research, is 
necessary nowadays for any one who plans to take a leading 
place asascholar. With anything less he may succeed, 
but be will be handicapped. 

I have not stopped to consider those who drop out by the 
way, a8 most will, because of lack of ambition or brains or 
money. The lack of money need be no hindrance, except 
to those who lack the will. Most will, and shoud, turn 
aside from the long, steep ascent, into the wider plains, 
where is room for honorable and profitable usefulness, for 
which a sborter course of education wilb give a fair prep- 
aration, and where it is yet po-sible to enlarge a worthy 
culture already well begun. The taste of learning should 
be cultivated all one’s life. 

Nor have I spoken of the moral and religious culture un- 
der which a child should be reared from infancy. The self- 
control which is required in education is best learned in 
connection with that self-sacrifice taught by religion. It is 
most important that the child should be impressed with the 
duty of studying not so much to develop his own powers, 
to cultivate his talents, to make the most of himself, as 
that he may thus be useful to others and serve his God. 
He should have set before him ideals of usefulness, help- 
fulness, service, blessing to the world. Hereare the hidden 
springs out of which the visible stream of study and activ- 
ity will flow, and they will make the waters sweet. 

New YORK CITY. 
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It is five years since the newest factor in education en- 
tered the American field. It was called University Exten- 
sion,a name imported along with the idea from England, 
where the work that it describes was begun twenty-two 
years ago. The first organized effort at University Exten- 
sion instruction in this country was made in Philadelphia 
in 1890. The American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
v rsity Teaching was founded in that year, and Dr. Wil- - 
liam Pepper, then provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was its first president. Since then the work of the 
Society has steadily increased, its field bas widened, and 
now balf a dozen of the leading universities of the country 
are providing for the work of University Extension as care- 
fully as for any of the old and orthodox departments of 
instruction. 

The experience of the American Society is instructive as 
well as encouraging. Dr. Pepper was succeeded as presi- 
dent in 1892 by Prof. Edmund J. James, who has just re- 
signed. In 1891 there were 87 lecture courses given under 
the direction of the Society ; in 1894 the number had grown 
to 135. In 1891 the total attendance upon the lectures was 
13,000 ; in 1894 it was 20,000. The Society has held two 
successful summer meetings in Philadelphia, and is ar- 
ranging for athird next July. At these meetings lecture 
courses on political economy, literature, history and the 
various sciences are given by leading educators, repre- 
senting the best university talent in thecouncry. All this 
work, to say nothing of the publication of periodicals, 
syllabi, handbooks, etc., the Society has accomplished at a 
cost that is insignificant when compared with the annual 
deficit of the average university. The total expense of the 
work in 1894 was $44,000, and the income from lecture fees, 
sales of publications, etc., was $38,000, leaving a deficit of 
$6,000, which was paid out of a subscription or guarantee 
fund secured when the Society was founded. These figures 
indicate that the work of University Extension in this 
country can be made nearly if not quite self-supporting, 
which is more than can be said of other educational efforts 
of equally high character. It is not strange that Dr.James, 
who retires from the presidency because of the claims upon 
him of other work, expresses in his letter of resignation a 
confident belief that University Extension “ is destined to 
prove one of the greatest educational movements of the last 
quarter of this century.” 

Hostile critics of University Extension have assumed 
that it pretended to extend to the general public the ad- 
vantages of a university education. This is an erroneous 
assumption, for which the name, University Extension, no 
doubt is largely responsible. The university’s libraries 
and laboratories cannot be carried from town to town. 
The public must go to the university to enjoy their use. 
But the wniversity professor is not tied to any spot, is not 
helpless without bis laboratory, is not dumb when at a 
distance from his books, and he, after all, is the sine qua 
non of the university. Laboratories and libraries and 
maps and museums are all powerful aids to him and to 
his students, and are, therefore, indispensable to the equip- 
ment of a great university; but the great teacher can do 
a great educational work without any of these aids. The 
object of University Extension is to give the public a 
chance to learn from the university teacher. 

It is not a question of how much the public learns, but 
of whether or not it learns anything atall. People cannot 
get a liberal education by attendance upon a few dozen 
lectures by college professors. There is no question about 
that, and such a claim has never been made by the friends 
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of University Extension. University Extension is not a 
substitute for the university. Itis in no sense a rival of 
the university. It does not aim to do the same work that 
the university does. The latter deals with youth almost 
altogether, and its work is disciplinary and formative as 
well as informiog. University Extension’s mission is to 
inspire the adult mind with a love of science and to zuide 
it in the pursuit of knowledge. It does not aim at disci- 
pline or at complete scholarship. It may spur its students 
to self-discipline and some of its students may become 
scholars; but it cannot compel such results, nor need it 
boast of such results in order to prove its usefulness. It 
need not claim to give an education; it is enough if it 
gives inspiration. 

It is not to the point, therefore, to criticise University 
Extension because its work is not as thorough as that of 
the university. The charge that it aims to veneer the pub- 
lic with a superficial education is baseless. If its teaching 
is superficia], then the teachers in our universities are su- 
perficial, for they do it; andif their training and experi- 
ence have not taught them how much they can hope to do 
with a serious adult mind in six lectures, it is doubtful if 
their method is right with the adolescent mind. In the 
university they have learned that they must travel slowly 
if they are not to outrun their students. That is the first 
great lesson in practical pedagoyics that is impressed upon 
tbe university teacher. However easy and direct the path 
to knowledge and understanding may seem to him, he has 
learned by bis failures as a young instructor that he must 
not curry his students forward a single step without care- 
fully noting for them every new Jandmark, every change 
of view. When such a man goes out to talk to the people 
upon his specialty the danger is, not that he will be rapid, 
brilliant and superficial, but that he will weary his mature 
audience by deliberate iteration and simplicity. 

In the criticism that University Extension is liable to 
give people a smattering of Knowledge and so do harm, 
there lies a misconception concerning the fundamental 
purpose of education which requires a word. It is based 
on the poet’s adage that *‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” The truth of that adage is questionable, however 
one defines learning, but it contains no truth whatever 
if the word is used as a synonym for education. Learning 
and education are two entirely distinct and independent 
things. Neither is a product of the other. Possibly there 
was a time when learning was the object of education, and 
no man was regarded as well educated unless he had much 
learning. But to-day a man’s education is measured, not 
by the pile of his accumulated knowledge, but by his 
power to think clearly. The understanding, not the mem- 
ory, is the faculty upop which modern education makes 
its impress, and intelligence, rather than learniny, is the 
product. 

So the University Extension lecturer is n t an apostle of 
learning. It is his business to help people to clear izeas 
upon the subject of his specialty, to give them at least a 
start in the way of scientific observation and rational 
thinking. This is what he sets out to do, and the experi- 
ence of the last five years in this country proves that he can 
doit. There is no need to argue that it is worth doing. 
The future of this Republic depends upon the intelligence 
of the people. Its great and diverse resources are no safe- 
guard against disaster. The presence of a few clear-headed 
men in its population cannot save it. The majority of the 
heads must be clear. Less than five per cent. of the popu- 
lation is not getting more than the education afforded by 
the public schools. The value of this seconday education 
should not be,uoderratei, nor should too much be ex pected 
from it. It disciplines the mind and imparts a number of 
useful facts ; but it does not make our boys and girls reso- 
lute and independent thinkers, It cannot do that, for it 
must let them go at tooearly an age. It drops them just 
as they are ready to begin to think for themselves. Many 
of them after they leave school do begin to think for them- 
selves about the problems of society and Government; and 
they are quite as likely to stumble into the pitfalls of so- 
cialistic, monetary and political speculation as to keep their 
feet under them on the hard ground of common sense and 
reason. University Extension can work the intellectual 
salvation of such young men and young women. The pros- 
perity of the American Society is, therefore, a matter for 

general patriotic congratulation. 
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For certain men the college can do little; for other men 
itcan do much. ‘Ihe college finds certain qualities in its 
students which are to be eliminated ; it finds other quali- 
ties which are to be strengthened. The men for whom the 
college can do little are men in whose character unworthy 
elements are so strongly lodged that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to remove them. The men for whom the col- 
lege can do much belong to two classes—men of weak char- 
acter and parts, and men of strong character and parts. 

It is, of course, much easier for the college to prove itself 
helpful to the strong men than to the weak. The strong 
men at once and with ease co-operate with the college and 
the college with them. The aim of the college is their aim, 
the spirit of the college is their spirit, the work of the col- 
lege is their work. Such men the college delights to wel- 
come. They are men whose spirit is earnest, in whom the 
search for knowledge is a passion for truth, whose working 
power is great, whose appreciation of the advantages of 
the college is warm, who wish to use: the college as an 
agency for making their powers of the largest, finest and 
most lasting usefulness. They are men the vigor of whose 
intellectual character is wedded to a pure moral nature. 
They have the self-control of age united with the enthusi- 
asm of youth. They delight to do the “extra” work sug- 
gested by the teacher. To learn their lessons does not at 
all represent what they are doing. Assigned lessons learned 
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are a point of departure for learning lessons not assigned. the drastic kind. Not somuch through the special! preach- 
These men know books, but are not bookish; are first-rate ing of these truths, but through the constant pressure of 
scholars in the recitation room, but are noble fellows on them, are they to become influential in his character. The 
the field ; they are collegians, but are men; they are fine, truth that environment makes character is a truth, tho 
but are not prigs. These men have visions, but are not the truth that character makes environment is also true. 
visionary. Their inspirations come in part from and are The college is to make the environment of the man of low 
aspirations. They are the chosen spirits—spirits whom the ideals one of high ideals, one of methods wise in pursuing 
college makes more choice. Such men, were they neverin these ideals, and one of motives strong, and one of condi- 
college, would become great: being in college, they become tions ennobling. 
great among the great. For it is true that the self-edu- I have so far written of what the college can do for the 
cated man is usually educated in spots; the college-edu- man whose ethical or ethical-intellectual character is the 
cated man is educated in every part. The self-educated less worthy. 
man is educated unevenly; the college-educated man is I want to add a word as to what. the college can do for the 
educated symmetrically. The self educated man makesa average man of average mental power, of average moral 
fine scout to lie beyond the battle line of human progress, qualities. The college, in a word, does this for him: it 
to learn the significance of advancing movements, even at makes him something other than the average man. It lifts 
times to point out the path which progress should pursue; him above, far above, the level. It does for him all that is 
the college-educated man isa member of the regular army, suggested in the elevation of every part of his being. It 
well trained, with full stores of knowledge, co-operating enriches his life ; it deepens, broadens, hightens his view of 
with his fellows ; or, to continue my figure, he, if he be of truth; it ennobles his purposes ; it strengthens his will in 
the ablest, becomes the commander. the choice of the mght; it clarifies his vision of and in- 
At the other extreme are men for whom the college can creases his love for the beautiful ; it teaches him to think 
also do much, but they are men quite unlike those of whom clearly, to judge justly, to reason accurately. In the en- 
I have been writing. Among them isthevain man. It is riching of his own life the college makes his life of greater 
sometimes thought that the college rather creates than de- usefulness to other lives. The hand of the college pours 
stroys the vanity in its students. To the man outside college oil into the lamp of his character that its light may become 
walls the man within these walls is often supposed to be more lasting and moreradiant. This cunning artificer, the 
the incarnation of “‘cockiness.” Upon the one outside college, gives to the ship of character a capacity a little 
college walls the collegian may soimpress himself. Butasa larger and a rigging the stronger that it may bear treas- 


rule the progress of a student through college is measured ures greater and the more swiftly to those who are in need. 
by the lessening degree of vanity. One cause of vanity is — 


the comparing of one’s self with smaller men. The vain THE FUTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
collegian usually finds few men smaller than himself. EDUCATION. 
Therefore, obliged to compare himself with larger men, the 
result is humility of spirit. To do the tasks set he is 
obliged to summon all his powers, and with such efforts he 
finds his doing is pretty commonplace. No lessons are 
learned, no place on a team is won by the turning over of aa 
his hand. If he is at all impressible, these sad facts serve In our higher education we have to’do with two quite 
to make him think of himself not more highly than he distinct kinds of instruction. The college, in its old and 
ought to think. The “fellows,” by quite direct processes, strict sense, is concerned with disciplinary studies; the 
are not disinclined to knock his nonsense out of the vain Purpose of the college is general culture. The college car- 
man, The man, therefore, who took the examinations for Ties forward the work which the high school or the acad- 
entrance swollen out with asense of his own importance is €my has begun, and carries it forward in much the same 
found to have shrunk a good deal in his self esteem when SPirit. Thechief difference consists in the larger and bet- 
he stands on the commencement platform to receive his te equipment of the college, the broader and more catholic 
A.B. spirit, and the advanced character of the disciplinary stud- 
It is easier for the college to prove of service to the vain ies pursued. They have, however, in many respects, the 
man than to men of certain other types. Oneofthese Same methods. Thereis the same general supervision of 
types I shall call the lazy man. This man is lazy, and he the students, the same enforced attendance upon exercises, 
knows he is lazy. What can the college do for him? It secured by roll call and penalties for absence; the same 
can do this for him: it can make him do his college work regular examinations; thesame amount of routine work 
or leave! To this man, forhis own sake, thecollegeshould With a large number of hours for the professors. This is 
show no mercy. It should say to him: ‘*‘ We do not ask the college, as the expression has been used in the past and 
you to stay in college; you are not in college to please is still generally used. The essentially similar nature of 
the college ; but if you are to be in college you must obey the work of the college and of the high school can be seen 
college rules and do college work. If you are unwilling to in the fact that in Germany the two are not separated. 
obey and to do the work, the college is no place for you; The university, strictly speaking, begins where the col- 
go where you can be lazy, and take theconsequences.” An _ lege leaves off. University work is advanced special work, 
attitude thus vigorous and determined will prove to be a and not work pursued primarily for general culture. Uni- 
motive inspiring to work,if this man have any spark of versity work has some definite aim. It is, in the widest 
manliness in his soul. If he have no such spark, the college sense, as a rule, professional work. It may be work pre- 
is no place for him, he no man for the college. He,like paratory for the professions of law, medicine, theology, or 
Judas, must go to his own place, whatever that may be in the teaching profession, or the public service as a profes- 
this busy world. sion. There are, in fact, many new professions which are 
The man of weak will represents a type about which the not included in the three so-called liberal professions of 
college has great concern. He is easily turned by the waves earlier times, but which are equally liberal in their char- 
of slight influences. His purposes are high, hisintentions acter. The work of the true university includes, further, 
generous, his impulses good. He may possess large intel- a large amount of original investigation. Its aimis not 
lectual power. Usually he likes good fellowship and is only to diffuse education, but to carry further forward the 
liked. But he bas no large, strong, fixed determination. bounds of knowledge. Tais is one of the chief and one of 
The one choice which he ought to have seems to be splitup the most beneficent functions of the university. In a uni- 
into slivers of many and small choices. Toooftenthisman versity worthy to be called such, original investigation, re- 
allows himself to fall under the parasitical influences of search and authorship constitute a& very considerable 
unworthy companions who simply eat him up. But the part of the professor’s work. Time is given him for work 
college should take under its special guardianship this of this kind, and the elaborate apparatus aud costly collec- 
man. College officers should put themselves into just as tions of many sorts which he requires are provided. 
close personal relations with this man astheycan. College It is not only the professors, but students as well who 
officers should also feel free to request the worthiest stu- engage in original research and investigation. Work of 
dents to form a cordon of fine and strong companionship this kind calls out and helps to unfold latent capacities in 
about this man. On the whole, the colleges do not make the talented youth of the land, and also affords the best 
enough use of the best students to help the students who preparation for a liberal profession, elevating the entire 
are not best. The man of weak will has yet a will,and his standard of professional life. University education, 
independence must be respected. But, without interfering furthermore, is distinguished by its broad and liberal 
with his liberty, indeed, with full respect for Lis liberty, spirit. The pursuit of truth in the university is free. 
the college and the collegians may cause that the motives Every guaranty for free and untrammeled inquiry must 
acting upon this man are pure and right ; such anenviron-__ be afforded. 
ment will tend to produce a fixedness of choice for the pure © What has been said brings out the fact that the higher 
and the right. education in the United States isin a confused condition. 
A similar method of personal association is tobe pursued The high school is not separated from the college by any 
with the man whose will is strong, and whose animal appe-_ clearly defined line, and there is no uniformity of practice 
tites are also strong. The desires are aspiring, manyaffec- in regard tothe point at which the line is drawn. On the 
tions are mighty. But those appetites! Ah, how they at other hand, the line which separates college from universi- 
times seem to be the very imps of the Devil himself sent to ty is still more uncertain. There is not infrequently an at- 
drag a human soul into Hell! Thesoul doesn’t want tobe tempt to attach to the closing years of a college education 
dragged to this fate; it struggles against the fiends, It university work, while in our universities much college 
summons its high purposes, the contemplation of the dis- work is included, and often included under the name of 
aster of wrongdoing, the visions of the rewards of right- ‘‘ university work.” The result is in every grade a lack of 
eousness, to aid in making its right and pure choices trium- thoroughness of preparation, and correspondingly a fail- 
phant. In its struggles, the college, in its personal friend- ure to reach that excellence which the capacity of those 
ships and counsel, should fight with this tempted soul in receiving the instruction would warrant. It is probably 
winning its victory. No false conception of dignity should safe to say, as the result, that no thoughtfal person is 
prevent a college officer from being the best friendtoa entirely satisfied with our present situation. 
spirit in distress and perplexity. No fear that the college When we turn to the professional ‘schools, so-called, a 
man is “ toadying ” should prevent himself from accepting still worse condition of things confronts us. A college 
every possible help in lessening or in overcoming tempta- education is required preparatory to beginning such studies 
tion. only in the rarest instances; in fact, in instances so rare 
The man of low ideals is not often found in college. Col- that they need hardly be considered. Not even a high 
lege associations are repellant to such a character. But school education is ordinarily required. On the contrary, 
when he is there found, the college can do much to form the professional schools are often a sort of dumping ground 
and to reform him, if he himself is willing. Theexcellence in which students are thrown when they cannot main- 
of the highest purposes, the blessedness of purity, the happi- tain themselves in the other departments of the uni versity. 
ness of righteousness, the wretchedness of wickedness— Asa further result, there is a general unwillingness on 
these are truths which are to become ingrained into his the part of the authorities of our universities to regard 
mental and ethical being. The methods are not to be of the studies of law, medicine and theology as ranking with 
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true university, that is to say, post-graduate studies. 
There is generally a provision that our fellowships cannot 
be held by those carrying on legal, medical and theolog- 
ical studies, altho there is no reason why these studies are 
not in the United States as worthy of high rank as are any 
post graduate studies. They do not rank differently in 
any German university. One great difficulty with us—apart 
from other difficulties which limited time does not permit 
me to mention—is the absence, and under the circum- 
stances the necessary absence, of a liberal university spirit 
in these special schools. 

Probably we must concede to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity the most efficient service in the separation of uni- 
versity from collegiate work. President Gilman, of that 
institution, as early as 1876, drew a sharp line between the 
two ; and the success of that institution, the more remark- 
able when its limited means are considered, is to be attrib- 
uted as largely to this clear distinction as to any other one 
thing. Recently in the establishment of its medical school, 
it has placed medical education upon the same footing with 
post-graduate study ; that is tosay, university studies, in 
the strict sense of the term. It would be interesting, if 
time permitted, to speak about the valuable services ren- 
dered by Harvard University in the establishment of 
higher standards in medical and legal schools. It seems 
to me, however, that in the academic department, 
as it is usually called, or in what the Germans would call 
the philosophical faculty, the authorities of Harvard have 
not drawn as clear a line as might be desired between col- 
lege and university studies. Time, however, is too brief to 
allow further mention of the services of Harvard; and 
other institutions, Jike Columbia and the University of 
Pennsylvania, can be merely mentioned with the statement 
that they deserve praise for their efforts to improve the 
organization of the higher education. 

The Eastern States of the American Union are less for- 
tunate than are the Western States with respect to the 
unity of their educational institutions. In the Eastern 
States the higher institutions are private founda- 
tions, and the primary and secondary schools are for the 
most part public, altho there are numerous private pre- 
paratory schools and academies. The result is that we 
have parts of a whole not closely related and adjusted. 
Every State in the Union, however, west of New York has 
a unified educational system in process of development. 
The primary and grammar schools lead to the high schools, 
and the high schools lead to the university. The full ad- 
vantages of this unity are not yet generally perceived be- 
cause the West is a new country: but they are becoming 
apparent to all close observers. It is clear that in the 
higher education the West is to become more and more in- 
fluential. 

But even the West has, outside of its complete educa- 
tional systems, a very large number of private foundations, 
mostly denominational institutions. Almost every city of 
any size in the West has its college, ani some have more 
than oae, while denominational academies are increasing 
in number. We have thus, in this part of the country, 
two classes of institutions developing side by side. 

Those who would shape wisely our higher education in 
the United States must reckon with the existing situation. 
It is not what would be desired, but what exists—and it 
must be made the foundation of better things. 

It is apparent, first of all, that we are to have a different 
organization of the higher education in one part of the 
country from that ip another. In New England, and for 
the most part in the Middle States, we can scarcely look 
for organic unity in our educational systems beyond sec- 
ondary education. The private colleges and academies and 
the public schools, controlled by different kinds of author- 
ities, will develop such aunity as maybe compatible with 
more or less conflicting aims and purposes. There can be 
no doubt, however, that progress will be made in this di- 
rection, because it will be found to be tothe mutual ad- 
vantage of all parties concerned. 

Cornell University, in New York State, offers valuable 
suggestions in its publicly controlled scholarships, over 
500 in number, which are open to graduates of the public 
schools in the different assembly districts of the State. 
As is well known, these are awarded competitively and 
form a close tie between Cornell and the secondary schools. 

It is most fortunate that the whole education of the citi- 
zen has been conceived by the entire West as a public 
function. The West has adopted the best thought of 
the greatest American statesmen, like Washington and 
Jefferson, concerning the educational functions of the 
State. This cannot be emphasized too strongly. Any ed- 
ucational system which does not embrace the university is 
incomplete and radically imperfect. 

The West has the problems indicated in the beginning 
of this paper. Here, as elsewhere, there must be a separa- 
tion between college and university instruction, and pro- 
fessional schools must be raised to the university level. 
How shall this be accomplished? Itis manifest that the 
standards of the high schools must be raised. The State 
universities are everywhere year by year lifting up all the 
schools of lower rank. It is especially the inspection of 
high schools by universities which has accomplished this 
purpose ; but wili the high schools grow until they include 
all that education which is designed simply forgeneral cul- 
ture? 

But we have the private colleges of which mention has 
been made. Some of these are doing fine work and deserve 
generous support. Their work will improve more and 
more as they place themselves in connection with the pub- 
lic educational systems of the West. They should not at- 
tempt todo university work. Infact, at the present time, 
with the increasing expansiveness of such work, it should 
hardly be attempted by an institution with less than a 
quarter of a million dollars a year, while to do full uni- 
versity work requires at least a million dollars 
a year. But these colleges, to which the academies 
and high schools are preparatory, can do excel- 
lent college work. They can develop special characteris- 
tics and render most valuable public service. They can 
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not only prepare students for the State university, but also 
relieve the State University of a great burden of college 
work. Such co-operation would be far better for all con- 
cerned than is the unseemly antagonism between public 
and private institutions, which we have often witnessed 
in the past. Those connected with the private foundations 
must remember that they are citizens as well, and bavea 
duty to public institutions, which as loyal citizens, they 
must desire to see flourish. 

But for all the States in the Union—those in the East and 
the West and the South—the University of the State of New 
York offers valuable suggestions. Founded over one bun- 
dred years ago, and fostered by men of the stamp of Alex- 
andor Hamilton, De Witt Clinton and John Jay, it has de- 
veloped an admirable activity within the last few years un- 
der the secretaryship of Mr. Melvil Dewey. The University 
of the State of New York includes the high schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, and universities of the State. Its object, as 
defined by law, is ‘“‘ to encourage and promote education in 
advance of the common elementary branches. Its field in- 
cludes not only the work of academies, colleges, universi- 
ties, professional and technical schools, but also education- 
al work connected with libraries, museums, university 
extension courses and similar agencies,’’ 

The regents have the power to control the charters of all 
educational institutions above the grade of those engaged 
in imparting instruction in the common elementary 
branches, It supervises examinations in the entire second- 
ary work of the State. It is not a teaching institution, 
but a federation of over 500 institutions of higher and sec- 
ondary education, suggesting in the words of one of the 
official publications of the university, ‘‘The form of the 
English Universities of Oxford and Cambridge made by the 
union of their various colleges.’”’ No charter is granted for 
acollege or other institution of higher education in the 
State of New York unless the regents are satisfied that it 
is ableto do creditable work. <A college of arts must have 
as a minimum one hundred thousand dollars, besides pro- 
visions for suitable buildings, furniture and apparatus—a 
minimum which, in my opinion, is too low rather than too 
high. It has now been settled in New York State that the 
high school course must be required as preliminary educa- 
tion for entering the professional and technical schools. 
Law, medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicine are 
already included in this requirement ; and it is expected to 
add the other professional and technical schools rapidly. 
In a letter recently received from the Secretary, he express- 
es further hopes in the following words : 

** Another point that I am deeply interested in is the admission 
to the colleges of any graduate of any registered high school, re- 
gardless of whether he has taken the traditional preparatory 
course or not. I consider this vitally important. You will find 
my statement of the case in the proceedings of the College Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States and Maryland, held at Swarthmore 
two yearsago. . . . Another great feature is to make the li- 
brary, museum, extension courses, and other allied educational 
work an integral part of our educational system.” 

It is thus that New York State is trying to bring har- 
mony into its educational system, and to unite effectively 
all forces both publicand private. I most earnestly recom- 
mend to the careful consideration of all educational au- 
thorities the New York system, and would recommend 
that the powers of the New York regents be added to those 
already possessed by the regents of other States, especially 
the Western and Southern States. 

We have reason to anticipate that in future private 
effort will co-operate to a lars,er extent than previously 
with public effort in the higher education. It is especially 
important that broad-minded men of means should give of 
their wealth to public schools of every grade, including 
the State University. It is the office of the private indi- 
vidual of insight and large resources to go ghead of public 
opinion and to enlighten it. I claim without hesitation 
that no money given to educational institutions accom- 
plishes more than that given to those which are public. In 
our State universities there is a large field for private work 
in endowing scholarships, fellowships, and in the endow- 
ment of original research and investigation. 

A further opportunity for private persous of wealth is to 
surround the higher education furnished by the State with 
religious influences,according to the wise plans of Jeffer- 
son. Itis desirable that religious denominations should 
establish at the site of the State University halls and col- 
legesand theological seminaries, furnishing homes and re- 
ligious instruction for the students—in short, supplying 
those needs which, according to our American ideas, it is 
not the function of the State to satisfy. There is already 
in progress a movement in this direction which must not 
be neglected by those dealing with the future organization 
of the higher education in the United States. One promi- 
nent religious denomination will establish in the coming 
fall a hall of this kind in connection with the University 
of West Virginia; and it is planned to establish halls or 
colleges under the auspices of this same religious denom- 
ination in Wisconsin, Minnesota and South Dakota. Sev- 
eral denominations have made a beginning of this kind 
in connection with the University of Michigan, altho it is 
scarcely more than a beginning. 

MapIson, WIs. 


THE NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 





BY E, P. POWELL. 





Two ideals have been worked out for an American Uni- 
versity. Franklin, Madison, Pinckney and others, in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1789, urged that there 
be a specific article creating a National University. Wash- 
ington again and again reiterated the necessity of an ed- 
ucational system which should unify the people, as pop- 
ular government unified them politically. Jefferson saw 
further, that as State Legislatures were essential to the 
federated Congress, so State universities would be essential 
to a federated National University. To this end he labored 
all his later years to found and establish a university for 
Virginia. His friend, Judge Woodward, who had been 
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sent to the Territory of Michigan as Chief Justice, was im- 
bued with the same ideas and enthusiasm. While New 
England took common schools to the Northwest Terri- 
tories, Judge Woodward, taking Jeffersonian idealism. 
founded the University of Michigan in 1817. This was at 
first called the Catholepistemiad : and, while every way on 
the broadest basis, it bad for its first professors John Mon- 
teith, a Presbyterian clergyman, and Father Richard, a 
Catholic priest. Its curriculum included sciences and his- 
tory, as well as classics, while the charter placed it on a 
foundation of State taxation. 

This university at later stages of development came to 
include all the schools of the State in a single system, 
graded from the primary upward. The State supports the 
whole system by a tax which it has recently raised from 
one twentieth of a mill to one-sixth of a mill. All the 
State universities of the West are closely modeled after 
this Jeffersonian ideal. Where colleges or other schools 
pre-existed they have been, asa rule, allowed to become 
affiliated with the State universities; but if preferring 
Church affiliation they are, of course, free to retain it. 

If now we turn to New York State, we find a totally dif- 
ferent ideal. The common schoo! of America and the col- 
lege did not, in the older States, form parts of a single 
educational system. On the contrary, the common school 
was originally, as it is to-day, a secular institution, while 
the college was organized for religious ends. Examined 
more closely, the common school was intended for all, the 
college to create a teaching class. The common school 
never separated the sexes; the college, until recently, has 
been strictly for males. The common school was public 
property ; the college, in the main, was private. The col- 
lege was a direct descendant from the Middle-Age monas- 
tery, with many of its scholastic habits and methods, and 
much of its medieval curriculum. The common school is 
an Aryan conception, running back across English life 
through Jutland and Saxony, down to our early Hindu 
ancestors—all of whom believed in educating children up 
to twenty years of age. 

Hamilton’s effort in New York State was to produce 
some sort of coherency between the two classes of schools. 
The result was a regency, having control over the found- 
ing of colleges, and reaching down in some degree its influ- 
ence to lower schools. Now that the majority of the States 
have adopted the Jeffersonian model, and not one has 
adopted the New York plan, it has become necessary to 
examine the two, and discover, if possible, why there has 
been this discrimination. Is the New York system a suc- 
cess? Nothing of the kind exists elsewhere in the world, 
except in the city of London. What the people of London 
are thinking about it can be learned from articles in their 
quarterlies, notably in the Fortnightly for December, 
1894. The Royal Commission appointed to examine into 
the subject, reports ‘‘ that the establishment of an efficient 
teaching university should be secured by the reconstruc- 
tion of the present non-teaching university.’”’ The Univer- 
sity of New York State, like that of London, is a non- 
teaching body with power to grant degrees, to grant or 
withhold charters, to examine, to distribute public moneys, 
and otherwise to perform public functions. In fact, it can 
do nearly everything except to teach. Should the State of 
New York, in the interest of education, follow the example 
of London ? ; 

The Board of Regents is, in fact, but a delegated fraction 
of the Legislature. It exercises powers that naturally 
should be performed directly by the Legislature and by 
its sub-agencies. The Legislature, in other words, has va- 
cated in perpetuo its power to charter new colleges or 
amend charters of old ones; and to perform certain elee- 
mosynary functions in the way of distributing public 
money. This delegated body or offshoot of the Legislature 
is denominated a university. To its other privileges are 
added the right to establish a system of examinations of 
the public schools ; a privilege naturally belonging to the 
Superintendent of Public Schools. Besides, the university 
has supervision of the State Library and Museum, as well 
as receives reports from the State entomologist, State bot- 
anist and State geologist. 

But with this power to supervise the colleges, as well as 
create or suppress them, the elusive university never would 
dare to meddle with any existing institution of rank, 
whatever might be the condition of its internal affairs. 
When Hamilton had its dangerous quarrel under President 
Darling, and when Union came near breathing a final 
breath, whére was this supervisory advisory university ? 
Are any of the grand strides of progress, financial or edu- 
cational, at Columbia and Cornell attributable in any de- 
gree to the fostering wisdom of the university ? Asa body 
or organism, largely shaped and controlling the higher 
education of New York State, it is purely imaginary. It 
is not to criticise the eminent ability of the regency to say 
that Dr. Lintner’s researches in economic science cannot 
be passed upon intelligently by a body of non-teaching 
honorary officials, who sit as regents once or twice a year, 
and are, for the balance of the time, professional gentle- 
men at their scattered homes. 

A foreigner fresh from Berlin or Oxford would be likely 
to ask, But where is this university located? It seems to 
be everywhere, but equally it is nowhere. You would be 
compelled to reply that, apart from a Secretary’s room in 
Albany, the university must be sought for at the scattered 
homes of the regents. There are State officials who are 
claimed to be a part of the university, but for their exist- 
ence are in no way dependent upon it. 

As now constructed, the University of the State of New 
York consists of a chancellor, of nineteen elective and four 
ex-officio regents. The electives are chosen for life. This 
system of creating a Board of Trust has been found to work 
so injuriously with our colleges that in all directions steps 
are being taken to modify it. It almost certainly involves 
superannuated members, and those who are not familiar 
with educational progress. It leaves the people no oppor- 
tunity for removing those who fail to keep pace with pub- 
lic sentiment. The non-salaried regency is supplemented 
by a long list of officials of different ranks who receive 
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compensation from the State. Not even the Chancellor 
resides at Albany where,'if anywhere, the university may 
be supposed to havea home. If you wish to observe the 
working of our university you must, therefore, either visit 
the secretary or clerks and stenographers who are located 
at Albany, or call upon the Governor, who is an ex-officio 
regent, or travel about the villages of the State until you 
have found the homes of the elective regents. A small 
handbook is issued to assist the querist. 

A review of the system operated by the regency would 
take more space than I can ask for. Its system of exami- 
nations covering the common schools, is certainly too 
sweepingly condemned by many, perhaps too highly com- 
mended by others. The fact, however, that its efforts 
collide with the State common school system cannot be 
lightly overlooked. ‘The Superintendent of Public Schools 
should be fully adequate to regulate the system over which 
he is placed. His annual reports indicate that the line of 
demarcation between his duties and privileges and those of 
the regents should be drawn definitely. As matters are 
we find our school system not only dual headed, but no one 
can tell exactly which is the governing head. Friction has 
been natural, unpleasant and detrimental to our school 
interests and to the public welfare. As to the general 
utility of examinations, I prefer to refer the reader to such 
authorities as the Fortnightly, already referred to. 

But we shall be able to judge of the value of our univer- 
sity by noting the condition of the colleges which it issup- 
posed to supervise. Union College reported, in 1860, 325 
students; in 1870, 102; in 1880, 160; in 1890,142. Hamilton 
College in 1860 had 123 students ; in 1870, 169; in 1880, 174; 
in 1890, 151. Colgate had, in 1860, 100 students ; in 1870, 59 ; 
in 1880, 160; in 1890, 136. President Davis in his ‘‘ Narra- 
tive of Hamilton College,’”’ written in 1833, tells us that in 
1829 he had sent out 44 graduates. In 1893 there were 26. 
This growth of a lot of dissociated colleges does not, at 
least, glorify the Empire State. But where, then, are our 
boys (and girls)? The number of undergraduates from 
New York State in Amherst during 1894 was 92, out of a 
total membership of 435; that is, about one-fifth of the 
students in that institution are from this State, If this 
were exceptional we might attribute the fact to the popu- 
larity of Amherst ; but we have to add that out of the 343 
in Williams, 138 were from New York State; that is, over 
one-third of the total membership. .Tne proportion in Yale 
and Harvard at the same time was about one-sixth from 
New York, or 250 in each of these institutions. New Jer- 
sey, also, drew heavily for Princeton, taking 200 out of a 
total of 957; while Michigan University was able to attract 
74, That is, there were over one thousand students drawn 
from New York State in 1893 by the six colleges named. 
The draft was, however, nearly as heavy in other direc- 
tions. 

Thisarray of figures is not pleasant to dwell upon, andI 
shall use it only to demonstrate that our home system of 
education does not command the confidence of the people. 
We arenot educating our own youth. The growth of our 
older New York colleges we have seen to be very incon- 
siderable. This is a fact that does not apply to neighbor- 
ing States in anything like equal ratio. The colleges of 
Pennsylvania are growing much more rapidly, while the 
university located at Philadelphia has made phenomenal 
progress. Amherst College in 1870 numbered 255 students ; 
in 1880, 350 ; in 1894, 485. Brown University in 1870 had 210 
students ; in 1880, 350 ; in 1894, 660. Williams in 1870 had only 
160; in 1890, 312. Yale in 1870 had 606 ; in 1880, 925; in 1890, 
1,645; iu 1894 over 2,200. Princeton in 1870 had 280 in at- 
tendance ; in 1880, 495; 1890, 769. More recent figures only 
swell the ratio of growth as well as the total of figures. It 
certainly is necessary for us toask why. New York State 
is phenomenally failing in this competition with its neigh- 
bors. Were it not for Columbia, with its enormous New 
York City constituency, and Cornell, the child of million- 
aires, New York would have almost unmitigated chagrin. 
This is not to say that some of our older New York colleges 
are lacking in ability to do exceedingly good work. All 
the more we are compelled to inquire why the tide runs by 
their doors to more distant institutions. 

To 3um up, the reasons why the present New York sys- 
tem should be reconstructed, are: 1. Our youth are not be- 
ing educated, under the present system, beyond the reach 
of the common schools, but are going over our borders in 
every direction to neighboring States. 2. Our colleges are 
poor; they are not a part of a system sustained by taxa- 
tion; they are compelled to exist as attachés of ecclesias- 
tical bodies, or, if breaking from these, they must get their 
humble income by persistent solicitation. 3. The present 
system, having two heads, is incoherent and self-conflict- 
ing. 4. The people do not understand it, nor care for it, 
being in no way personally identified with it. 5. The ele- 
ments of a real university exist in the State and could be 
correlated and unified. There can be no serious reason why 
the present university should not be reconstructed ona 
teaching basis. The colleges now in the State could be- 
come integral parts of such a university, precisely as To- 
ronto University was constructed of a dozgn dissevered in- 
stitutions placed on a common foundation. I repeat what 
I have recently said elsewhere, that, as a “loyal son of 
Hamilton,” I would not consent to see a college at whose 
founding Washington, Jefferson, Kirkland, Hamilton and 
Steuben presided, sink into inferior relation to some other 
more prosperous institution ; but I see no dishonor in be- 
coming an integral part of a university of the State, that 
whoever shall graduate from the halls of Hamilton shall 
also bear a diploma of the Empire State University. 6. But 
it seems to me quite as important that New York should 
have acompleted school system culminating in a univer- 
sity, so that it may be prepared to take its place in the fed- 
eration of State universities sure to be founded at Wash- 
ington. 

The university, as it was created a century ago, showed 
that there was a felt need of unification between upper and 
lower schools; but the compromise attempted has failed 
too largely of the end sought. We apparently have no re- 
sort other than that determined upon by Lond on—a teach- 
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ing body as a unifying center. The Empire State can thus 
regain a position educationally collateral with its political 
eminence, 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


THE REVENUES OF OXFORD. 


BY PROF. B. A. HINSDALE, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The following brief article entitled ‘‘The Poverty of 
Oxford”’ is cut from the St. James Gazette, London: 


“*Oxfords’s poverty is the theme ofa piteous letter from the 
librarian of the Bodleian. He points out that the Bodleian 
Library, one of the five great libraries of the world, and whose 
income, according to Dr. Stubbs when a curator, ought to be not 
less than £15,000 a year, does not get as much as £9,000. Yet it is 
more than half as lange as the British Museum, which, after de- 
ducting expenses to which the Bodleian has nothing analogous, 
has an income of £65,000. The Bodleian is supposed to receive 
£1,000 a year from Al}! Souls; but it does not get a farthing. And 
so on, and so on. The fact is that our universities are exceedingly 
poor. Cambridge last year was stated to be insolvent; and if 
Oxford is not as bad as that,itis only by starving many old 
institutions. Yet more and more demands are made upon them 
—for university extension, new schools, new teachers. If wealthy 
men would occasionally leave money to the university, as Messrs. 
Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Childs have done for the more for- 
tunate universities of America, all would be well. But they 
don’t, sighs Mr. Nicholson. And he casts covetous eyes at the 
four millions just coming into the possession of a gentleman who - 
makes £11,000 at one sweep with a race-horse. Query: Should 
the university sell its real estate and try to make Some money on 
the turf?” 


This plaint naturally moves one who has curiosity to in- 
quire into the revenues of Oxford. The ‘‘ Abstracts of the 
Accounts of the Curators of the University Chest and of 
the University Institutions, together with Accounts of the 
Colleges,’’ for the year ending December 31st, 1893, pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press, contains the information 
that he seeks. 

According to this authority, the receipts of the Univer- 
sity proper, for the year named, were derived from four 
sources, as follows: External (estates, dividends, interest, 
etc.); Internal (fees and dues); from trust funds, from col- 
leges, and amounted to £65,194, 7s., 9d. 

But the revenues of the University Chest are only a small 
part of the revenues of Oxford. Some of the colleges, as 
Magdalen and Christ Church, enjoy an income almost as 
large as that of the University itself. 

The following table shows the revenues of the colleges : 








University Obamas. oscccccsccecscecesee £14,060 108. 2d. 
IR cae vcesnsessrcwsnesiecesens 17,09% 3 1 
I iiidindatenscacecannonasens 30,141 17 4 
I xin cascidccaixeees cadoxcus 14,280 3 7 
SN i ccccnwrvesusdandtiendoncsens 15448 0 8 
II, fie i esidcnscdecccurvtcnnncdes 25,296 18 9 
RMN 0 cCiin 6 de cencevecnneadsacacue 4114 1 9 
na concn ceccdceccsiececccuce 9,462 9 9 
PIR iviendccicsceccsteccedes - 2062 9 7 
Magdalen College..............++ edenanden 55,245 15 4 
Brasenose College..... paenseianentnmmcine - 1922819 5 
Corpus Christi College...........cceeceees 18,050 10 0 
IO ric sockccicncccsccoscsucinacess 59,174.19 3 
I ndtctcccdanssrsececacond x... 14,992 4 96 
ee 30,473 11 7 
IN aihdriccnicndancnseneneesse 15,917 122 8 
TO Cin dons iscciccccccssccccecs 10,266 5 6 
I io sidiicccc dcestviesvessice 8246 4 9 
Worcester College............... nawaniee 8,531 0 10 
I SI irincsctienscctadsenccoacs 7,192 4 ll 
Ns as cawlenincadadsnnttiinseanets £439,606 38. 2d. 


There is some duplication of funds. For example, the 
£7,087, 48. 9d., that the University received from the col- 
leges was paid, of course, out of the college revenues. 
Whether there were further duplications, it is hard for 
one without expert knowledge to say; but assuming the 
negative, and making the necessary addition and substrac- 
tion, we have a grand total ofincome of £497,713, 48. 2d., 
approximately a half million pounds sterling, or two and a 
half millions of dollars. 

This seems a great university income. Still, when one 
scans the payments made by the University Chest and the 
colleges, he can well understand that, relatively, Oxford 
may still be poor. The university institutions are fifteen 
in number, as the Ashmolean Museum, the Bodleian Li- 
brary, etc. One of these institutions is the University 
Police, which costs, omitting shillings and pence, £1,172. 
Then it must be remembered that the twenty colleges all, 
to a great extent, duplicate one another’s work, which, 
taking Oxford together,is very far from being an economical 
arrangement. {n fact,it is safe to say that nowhere else 
in the world is teaching carried on with so little regard to 
economy. 

Many of the accounts and items found in the abstracts 
have acurious interest for the American educator. They 
show many variations from university and college business 
as‘we see such business here at home. Many of theitems 
are technical in character, and cau be understood only by 
those having expert knowledge. For example, the Univer- 
sity Chest disburses something over £140 on account of 
payments to vicars and augmentation of benefices, and 
similar disbursements are made by all the Oxford colleges 
save four. Tbe smallest is Wadham, £17, and the largest 
New, £2,694 ; the total is £6,762. The explanation of these 
expenditures is that the university or college hulds the 
right of presentation, or nomination, to some benefice or 
benefices that are of so little value that itis obliged toadd 
to them an annual stipend, in order to fill them with 
worthy occupants. What was once an advantage, since it 
enabled the patron to provide for some worthy graduate, 
has in these cases come to be a burden. The Cambridge 
colleges, as a whole, are less heavily weighted with vicar 
and augmentation charges, only eight of them appearing 
in this list. Wadham pays only £8, but Trinity pays the 
great sum of £2,824. The total is £4,004. 

It may be added that the revenues of Cambridge are 
much smaller than those of Oxford. No report of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the university proper is at hand. 
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But the following are the incomes of the several colleges 
as given in the ‘“‘ Cambridge University Reporter.” 


PN cn csdcsteccekevcccciescasesé £8,316 198. 10d. 
WI di ieadode ciccdutesroucavecdve 15,172 10 7 
Pembroke College..... sniccakedddevaeae va 12,1385 6 8 
Gonville and Caius College............... 21,860 2 38 
NMI gia cacds cetdusecncced: saceeses 8,759 138 0 
Corpus Christi College.................... 829918 4 
NN do oion 4 ewains cocivecdsoreeus 30,942 4 6 
I I ogi cde den cacccccdccesades 6747 3 8 
St. Katherine’s College...............+.5. 5776 O 4 
POIs i dic kbCtksienriccexcexscnins 11,379 16 0 
CIM RI ccc actcscncccccesecewcsens 14,8389 14 4 
St. John’s College............0cccceeeveves 42,183 13 bo 
TN NII So ooo. nds cccccccccececcces 4,119 4 9 
PI Pe 76,523 16 6 
Emmanuel College..............cceeeeeees 14,369 13 2 
Sidney Sussex College.................... 7,643 10 4 
TRO oan vctccccecceccccccce 6178 8 38 
ie de dacciscndaindesscwccsweeues £295,247 158. 114¢d. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


STUDYING IN BERLIN. 





BY THE REV. W. SCOTT WATSON, 


About this time of the year a goodly number of our col- 
lege young men have their thoughts turned toward Europe 
with the expectation of continuing their studies abroad in 
the coming autumn, or with a longing desire to be able to 
do so at no distant date. Without discussing the necessi- 
ty or advisability of such a course, I will try to give some 
information that will prove helpful to those whv contem- 
plate attending the University of Berlin. 

After reaching Berlin and leaving the train at the Bahn- 
hof Friedrichstrasse, the first problem that requires solu - 
tion is that of finding a lodging place. There are several 
hotels in the vicinity of the station to which the stranger 
may go for a few days until he is able to make a more 
economical arrangement. Persons who expect to spend 
several weeks in the city usually hire furnished rooms by 
the month. As in college towns generally; there are many 
families that find a source of income in the letting of such 
apartments, In some quarters almost every house bears 
the legend, “ Hier ist ein mublirtes Zimmer zu ver- 
miethen,” and there are several hundred notices of vacant 
rooms on one of the bulletin boards of the university. Tne 
rent ranges from fifteen marks up to several times that 
amount per month ; a good room, suitable for a single man, 
may be secured within five minutes’ walk of the campus 
for about thirty marks. (A mark is.in value a trifle less 
than a quarter of a dollar.) A local custum should be 
borne in mind ; the tenant is required to give notice not 
later than the middlg of the mouth for which he has paid 
the rent that he will not want the apartment after the ex- 
piration of that period, or his silence will be taken as a 
renewal of the contract for other four weeks. 

Usually the landlord, if it be desired, will bring to the 
room atany designated hour of the morning, the so-called 
“‘ coffee’’; 4.¢., coffee with milk and sugar, and rojls with 
butter. This should cost about six marksa month. (The 
ordinary care of the room is included ia the rent.) In re- 
gard to the other meals every one can suit his own convea- 
ience and practice almost any extent of economy or lav- 
ishness. There are many restaurauts in town at whicha 
dinner can be obtained for from half a mark up. It is no 
unusual thing to find persons making a lunch off sand- 
wiches in the parks and other public places—the students 
can often be seen eating between lectures in the class- 
roomsand corridors of the university itseif. Here learning 
recognizes no set time for meals; every hour of the day— 
not on every day of the week, however—froaa 6 A.M. to 10 
P.M., is devoted to sound scholastic exercise. Beer drink- 
ing is very prevalent, and the atmosphere of nearly all the 
restaurants is more or less liquor-laden; in some of them 
an extra charge is made in the case of patrons who take 
nothing alcoholic. There is, however, no need of any 
American falling into the German drinking habit. This 
city has an abundanceof excellent water and good milk, 
and tea or coffee can easily be bought prepared or made 
ready inthe room. (Judging from exhibits in the store 
windows, the use of spirit lamps must be quite common.) 

The university year is divided intotwo semesters, the one 
independent of the other. The winter semester extends 
from the middle of October to the middle of March, and 
the summer semester from the middle of April to the mid- 
dle of August. For each a separate program, called “ Ver- 
zeichniss der Vorlesungen,”’ giving all the courses offered 
in the various departments, is published. Matriculation 
takes place within the first thice weeks of the term, and 
later only by special permission. The committee in charge 
of the reception of new students is composed of the rector 
of the university and the deans of the four faculties, and it 
holds several meetings during the specified time. Having 
obtained from the Pfértner a ticket admitting him to the 
presence of that august body, our fellow citizen must pre- 

sent his American diplomas and also a passport from 
Washington, and pay fees amounting to eighteen marks. 
Within a week he must have his name “‘inscribed”’ on the 
roll of one of the faculties, that of theology, law, medicine 
or philosophy, the last term being usedin a wide sense to 
embrace history, natural history, etc. He chooses the de- 
partment in which he expects to do his principal work or 
to attain to the doctorate ; but he is not thereby confined 
to theclasses properly belonging to any one faculty. Ina 
short time, after having digested the program of studies, 
he notes in the “‘ Anmeldebuch,” given him at the matricu- 
lation, the lectures which he desires to attend, and pays 
the qudstor an honorarium for each of the courses selected, 
exceptin the case of a few given gratis, and five and a half 
marks in fees. The honorarium is not the same in amount 
for all classes, but when, for instance, the payment of 
twenty marks enables you to listen six timesa week during 
a whole semester to a lecture forty-five minutes long by 
one of the most celebrated theological teachers of the 
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. world, the charge certainly cannot be called other than ex- 


ceedingly moderate. Now the way is clear to begin regular 
attendance on the classes, The student must see to it that 
each of his professors signs his “‘ Anmeldebuch” twice, 
once at the beginning and once at the end of the course. 
What and how many classes shall be chosen and how faith- 
fully they shall be attended are left entirely to the judg- 
ment of the young men. It is not absolutely necessary to 
know a single word of German at the time of matriculat- 
ing, but it need not be said that to derive benefit from the 
lectures and to oblain a degree some proficiency in that 
language must be speedily acquired. 

I suppose that one of the subjects on which not a few of 
the Americans who expect to come here in the near future 
will desire to receive some information is how the degree 
of doctor of philosophy can be obtained. At Berlin it is 
required that the applicant shall have attended for three 
years in aJl one or more of the German universities or of 
the others of Continental Europe that are recognized as be- 
longing to the same class. He must present to the dean of 
the faculty a written request that he be allowed to go for- 
ward to his “ promotion’’and a short account of his life 
and past studies, both in Latin. He must then also indi- 
cate his choice of a major and two minor subjects of study, 
of which one is required to be philosophy. A dissertation 
on some matter connected with his major must be pre- 
pared ; if it treat of classical or Oriental philology or arche- 
ology, ancient history, or ancient philosphy, it must be 
written in Latin, but in other cases it may bein German. 
(Any other language can be used for the composition and 
subsequent defense only by special permission.) After the 
fulfillment of these conditions and the acceptance of the 
dissertation as satisfactory, the candidate must submit to 
an oral examination in the subjects he has chosen and also, 
under some circumstances, in Latin. If he fail in this, he 
cannot repeat the attempt within half a year. The disser- 
tation must be printed at the student’s expense and copies 
given to the university authorities, and then its positions 
must be defended in a public disputation against ai least 
three opponents. For the doctorate of philosophy fees 
amounting to three hundred and fifty-five marks are 
charged. They are payable in two installments, the first 
of one hundred and seventy marks before the oral examina- 
tion, and the second of one hundred and eighty-five before 
the conferring of the degree. If the examination be not 
passed satisfactorily, the first payment is not returned ; 
should, however, the student be successful at a second ex- 
amination within a year, he is credited with that amount 
and need pay further only the second installment. 

The requirements for the doctorate are somewhat differ- 
ent in the different German universities. Fall information 
may be obtained from ‘‘ Satzungen und Eedingungen fir 
die Erwerbung des Doktorgrades bei den Philosophischen 
Fakultitten der Universitaten des deutschen Reiches.” 
This and similar pamphlets for the faculties of law and 
medicine are published at Leipzig, at one mark each, and 
can be purchased through any German bookseller. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 


THE LATEST EDUCATIONAL TREND IN JAPAN, 





BY PROF, M. L. GORDON, 
OF THE DOSHISHA UNIVERSITY, K10T0, JAPAN. 





In THE INDEPENDENT of August 23d, 1894, appeared an 
article of mine on ‘‘ The Recent Educational Revolution 
in Japan” in which, after giving an outline of the fre- 
quent and radical changes that have occurred in the edu- 
cation world of Japan during the past quarter of a century, 
I called especial attention to the reforms just inaugurated 
by the then Minister of Education, Mr. Kii Inouye. Ex- 
ternally, the principal reform was the conversion of the 
five Higher Middle schools, established by Viscount Mori 
and intended by him to resemble the better American col- 
leges, into schools where special technical instruction was 
to have the place of honor. This change went into effect 
in the Kioto Higher Middle School last September,the plan 
being for the other schools to follow suit as soon as practi- 
cable. The chief internal reform was indicated in an em- 
phasized statement I made concerning the Kioto school, 
viz.: ‘‘ The English language will not be taught, and stu- 
dents with no knowledge of English will be admitted to the 
school.” Had I been writing of the general state of educa- 
tion at that time I would have added to this marked de- 
preciation of the value of the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, a tendency which for years had been gaining in 
breadth and force to disparage the higher education of 
girls. 

Since my article was written three events of great im- 
portance to Japanese education have occurred. The first 
is the revision of the treaties with Western powers where- 
by Japan takes a recognized place in the family of civilized 
nations. The second is the war with China, in which con- 
tinual victory has been crowned by honorable peace. The 
third was the removal by death of Minister Kii Inouye 
and the appointment of the Marquis Saionji, a nobleman 
educated in France, as his successor. ‘‘ After the war, 
what?” is now the question most frequently heard in 
Japan; and the new Minister of Education, fully recogniz- 
ing the increased responsibilities which rest on the newly 
recognized and enlarged Japan, has recently been giving 
his views as to the education of the future. In an address 
to the principals of the higher and the normal schools, 
whom he had called together, he dwelt upon the following 
three points: 

“1. Physical Development. If we wish to increase the strength 
of the country we must makea strong, healthy people, and to do 
this physical development must be fostered. In the West phys- 
ical development and hygiene have made great progress, but in 
Japan this progress has not been satisfactory. It is, therefore, 
our duty to foster physical education. 

“2. The Education of Girls. In making a good people we must 
have the help of woman. This iswhy female education is made 
of the first importance in the countries of the West. That girls 
as well as boys should receive an education sufficient to develop 
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the powers bestowed by Heaven upon them is also beyond ques- 
tion. This, also, needs especial attention in Japan. 

“3. Foreign Languages. As we live in a time when intercourse 
with foreign lands is very intimate, and active foreign inven- 
tions and foreign knowledge are being introduced into our coun- 
try, we not only see the value of a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages in this, but also in making Japan known to foreign peo- 
ples, and in increasing our foreign commerce the necessity of 
these languages clearly appears. I hope, therefore, you will fos- 
ter these studies. 

“In conclusion let me say that while it is a fact beyond ques- 
tion that Japanese civilization has made great progress in recent 
years, it is also true that the progress of the rest of the civilized 
world bas been simply astonishing. As compared with the 
eighteenth century the present is an immense advance, 80 the 
twentieth century will undoubtedly see still greater progress. 
And as the education of the men and women of the twentieth 
century is in our hands we should be prepared to discharge that 
responsibility with fidelity and success. I do not hesitate to 
condemn the spirit which, resting satisfied with the achieve- 
ments of one’s own nation, utterly disregards foreign lands, and, 
which, failing to discern the great power of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, is content with the simple repetition of the phrase Yamato 
damashii (spirit of old Japan). A famous French educator has 
said, ‘ He who in a distorted love for his own country shuts out 
all knowledge of foreign lands is no real friend to his country ! 
This is a sentiment well worthy of the attention of educators.” 


In the above extract we notice (1) that the study of for- 
eign languages aud female educatien are brought forward 
in a way that quite reverses the policy of the former minis- 
ter, and (2) that an unusually sober and even modest view 
of Japan’s achievements is taken, and (3) that the point 
of view is cosmopolitan, not to say Christian. It is the 
Christian centuries, the eighteenth, nineteenth and twen- 
tieth, that are compared with each other. It is no longer 
Japan of the Orient ; but as an officer of the Department of 
Education said in an address before the nearly three thou- 
sand educators who recently gathered in Kioto, it is 
“Sekai no Nippon”—“ Cosmopolitan Japan.” At this same 
meeting Mr. Shinji Tsuji, President of the National Edu- 
tional Society and a former vice minister of education, 
emphasized the two points above mentioned, and urged 
that in order to avoid possible inconveniences from the 
mixed residence allowed by the new treaties which go 
into operation in 1899, a knowledge of English should be 
possessed by petty local officials, even down to policemen. 

The great national events above referred to, make it 
probable that these new tendencies will be more perma- 


nent than some of their predecessors. If so, it will mean * 


for one thing an increased attendance in mission schools, 
especially in schools for girls, which for several years past 
have had a diminishing popularity. 

Another thing which came out at this National Education- 
al Convention was the fact that the need of a simpler lan- 
guage is strongly felt. Principal Kano, of the Higher Nor- 
mal School of Tokio, even took the Quixotic position that 
they must have not the ‘‘ Romanized Japanese,” nor a lan- 
guage written in Kana alone, nor yet the present mixture 
of Chinese and Japanese, but ‘‘a new and specially con- 
structed oral and written language’’! Indeed,I am told 
that it was seriously suggested that this about-to-be-con- 
structed language might not only become the language of 
Japan, but take the place of English as the language of the 
world! 

Another new trend is toward “ maritime education,” 
This is said to be intended, if not to counteract, to supple- 
mentthe commercial education, which is now in the as. 
cendant. It includes the development of marine products, 
the training of men for emergency service as marines, navi- 
gation in all its aspects, the general aim being to increase 
the mutual acquaintance of Japan and the world at large. 
One feature of the national convention already referred to 
was an able address by Prof. B. G. Northrop. Here, asin 
many other places, Professor Northrop was enthusiastical- 
ly received, and did good service to the cause of education. 

Another feature was an address, two and a half hours 
long, by Prof. Manjiro Inagaki, a graduate of Cambridge 
University. It was in many respects most admirable ; but 
I was not a little surprised to findeven him advocating 
loyalty to the throne as a sufficient basis for national mo- 
rality. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT LITERARY CIRCLE. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN GIRLS’ EDUCATION. 





BY FRANCES HURWITZ, 





The George Eliot Literary Circle is a rather pretentious 
little body, having for its avowed object not merely the 
stady of literature, but also that of history, using the 
terms in their broadest interpretation, the one to be studied 
in the light of the other. 

And this is the way the club came to exist. A number 
of girls, between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, some 
just graduated from a New York City grammar school, 
some about to graduate and others who were out of school 
about a year or so, used to meet at the Z—— Rooms, which 
were used during the forenoons for a free kindergarten and 
during evenings for various classes, some of which our 
girls attended. Most of these girls came from Russia, 
some were born in America; but all were Jewish girls 
whose parents belonged to the old Orthodox class. They 
knew one another quite well, most of them having lived in 
the same neighborhood, and many had been classmates. 
They were all poor girls whose parents were artisans, 
clerks or small shopkeepers. Few of these girls had the 
prospect before them of attending the Normal College, tho 
many were anxious to do so. 

Mr. A., the teacher of the Circle, is a young man who 
used to come to the Z—— Rooms to take charge of a boys’ 
club, read to a handful of young men, and in general do 
anything there was to be done in the way of kindness and 
education. He is a college man, of a serious and attractive 
bearing, and one in whom you would have implicit confi- 
dence the moment you exchanged ten words with him. I 
don’t know who started the idea, but it somehow got to be 
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talked about among the girls that they were going to or- 
ganize themselves into a club, and that Mr. A. would bea 
sort of leader or adviser, and give the members occasional 
talks. When we first met to organize Mr. A. took the chair 
and explained to us his idea of what the club might do. 
He gave a most accurate description of the state of mind 
of the average girl there, what she reads, what things in- 
terest her, and the sort of woman she is likely to become. 
He said that the reading of trashy novels will spoil for the 
girls the taste for all truly good and great books. He then 
told us that he would like to have the privilege of guiding 
our reading and giving us helps over hard places. He ex- 
plained to us the awful importance of the period of life 
which we had reached, being, as it were, at the parting of 
the roads, where girls can be ‘‘ switched off’ on the track 
which would lead them to the fuller aud higher life, or 
where, if left to themselves, they might siak into a life 
void of thought, weary, stale and unprofitable. He said 
that he believed a good deal in novels, that he would not 
have the girls give them up, but that he could tell them of 
novels which, if read in a certain order, would make them 
acquainted with the grand life of humanity. They would 
know what people all over the world had been doing 
in times past, and they would thus have an infinitely 
broader and deeper view before them, behind them and all 
around them. He stirred up the girls by flashing before 
them bits of pictures drawn at random from history. He 
told them how men used to live in caves, and had to fight 
with the hyena. He told. of the great and wise men of 
Greece, who produced works such as the world is still un- 
able to praise highly enough. He asked the girls whether 
they knew of the Hindus and their religion. Had they 
heard of Confucius? Did they know of Siegfried and 
Briinhilde? What about Mohammed, Mazzini, Danton, 
Cesar, Hannibal? In short, he made them realize that 
there are wonderful lands lying undiscovered before them, 
and that they might enter there without going through 
the trouble of reading dry, uninteresting books. 

The girls then showed a disposition to let Mr. A. do all 
the work for them, and to make them as wise and good as 
he thought they ought to be. He, however, acted asif he de- 
ferred to their opinions on almost all matters. When he 
suggested, as a way out of the chaos that resulted in the 
effort to find a name for the club, that they might call it 
after some great female author, there were showered such 
namesas the “ Laura Jean Libbey Society,’”’ the “ Duchess 
Club ” and such other names of women novelists, who were 
great favorites with girls. One little girl suggested the 
name of George Eliot, whereupon one loud-voiced girl tri- 
umphantly hastened to correct her by’ saying: ‘ Well, 
that’s a man’s name; we want a lady writer.” After a 
stormy and confused discussion the name of the George 
Eliot Literary Circle was, first rejected, then unanimously 
adopted. 

The club held its regular meetings on Saturday nights. 
The dues were five cents a week. As it had no rent to pay, 
the club soon had a sum of money in the treasury, which 
gave rise to serious discussion as to the disposal of the sur- 
plus. Mr. A. advised that we have outings in summer, and 
theater parties and visits to places of interest in winter, 
and buy certain books for the general use of the club. All 
the girls agreed to that. Our plan of work was to read as 
broadly as possible, but to use the history of the world as 
asort of guide or rather framework on which to build. So 
we were to read along the line of our historical study any 
novel or other literary work bearing thereupon. 

The first book we took up wasa novel. It was the“ Pre- 
historic Times,”’ by E. Berthet. There were some six copies 
which some of the girls had bought—twenty-three cents 
per copy—and one copy was kept in the rooms, so that any 
girl that wanted to could read it there any evening. 

It is impossible for me to describe the success of that 
first effort. Why, some of the girls said they never 
thought that they would care for any such book. Mr. A. 
had some of the girls give brief accounts of the characters 
and incidents in the book. He himself contrasted, most 
vividly, the cave dweller with cultured man of to-day ; and 
I well remember how it made me, for one, marvel at and 
ponder over the unusual difference between the now and 
the then. The following week we continued the subject. 
Some of the girls brought in and read compositions on the 
matter discussed at the previous meeting. It was notice- 
able that these compositions contained almost the very 
words Mr. A. had used. 

We thus spent some six weeks in readings, discussions 
and composition writing on that book. Mr. A. would 
digress now and then, and talk to us on any subject that 
would suggest itself in connection with our study. One 
Saturday, during that time we paid a visit to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. There Mr. A. pointed out 
tous avery fine model of a lacustrine city of the Swiss 
Lake dwellers. How the girls did look at it! They called 
the various little figures in the model by the names of the 
characters in the second book of ‘Prehistoric Times.” 
They looked with interest at the various stone implements, 
idols, charms and utensils of the savage peoples exhihited 
in the ethnological department. After that we spent some 
time in the Park; and we rode home, some girls looking 
tired, and, I imagine, with confused notions in their heads 
of tomahawks, fossils, wild and strange antediluvian ani- 
mals and a terribly busy and noisy city at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

We spent several weeks on Egyptian history, during 
which time many girls, at Mr. A’s suggestion, read at home 
some of Georg Ebers’s novels of Egyptian life. We had a 
talk on the origin of languages and the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, as compared with other religions. W 
visited the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and looked with 
interest at the mummies, the inscriptions, Egyptian art, 
and then we spent some time around the obelisk. 

But we hurried on in our readings, as Mr. A. had raised 
our expectations toa high pitch by telling us that when 
we got to Greece we should have a royal treat. He talked 
to us about Greek myths, told us the story of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and interspersed his remarks with selection 
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from Homer. Somehow or other we ceased to be puzzled, 
as some of the more serious girls were at times, at the queer, 
and I might say childish beliefs of those otherwise wise 
Greeks. For we got into the frame of mind of looking at 
the race as so many years older than it had been in the 
stone age, and as having made some progress, outgrown, 
as it were, its helpless, pitiful years of infancy, and now 
gradually sharpening its senses and getting toknow things. 
We could understand, how, after such a triumph as that 
of Thermopyle and Salamis, the Greek mind should have 
burst forth into such transports as would make its utter- 
ances equal to the gceat event which was itsstimulus. We 
paused a long while at the age of Pericles. We read 
through Zéschylus’s ‘‘ Prometheus Bound”’ between the 
meetings, each girl having bought a copy (twenty odd 
cents, the one edited by Henry Morley). Mr. A. assigned 
to us to write compositions on the subject of ‘‘How Man 
Lived before He had Fire.’ This was suggested by the so- 
liloqguy of Prometheus, in which he recounts how he 
taught man to make fire. Seven of these compositions 
were read before the club, and every one of them contained 
a story of man crouching ina cave on a dark, stormy 
night, when suddenly two glaring eyes meet his startled 
gaze. In one composition the glaring eyes were those ofa 
wolf, while in the others they belonged to a hyena, cave- 
bear, auroch, and even to amammoth. Who could have 
said to us three months before that time that we would 
ever care to read any such book as A’schylus! We had 
very interesting discussions on the drama and the impor- 
tance of the theater. When we took up Sophocles the girls 
would not leave it until they had read through the ‘ (di- 
pus” and the ‘“ Antigone.’’ Of course, each girl had a 
book of her own, and you could meet some of them on 
the street of an afternoon with a Sophocles under their 
arms. 

We decided to present the play of‘‘(dipus”’ before the 
club, and, if successful,to make the proper cost umes and pro- 
duce it before our friends. Thevarious réles were assigned 
and the rehearsals begun. But some of the girls would not 
commit their parts to memory, and, moreover, one of our 
most gifted reciters, the star of the company, who was to 
have taken the principal part, had got a severe cold, and so 
the play never came off. At about that time Mounet-Sully 
produced these plays of Sophocles in French at Abbey’s 
Theater. The girls voted unanimously to spend the money 
from the treasury for theater tickets, to take in the play. 
And there they were, twenty girls strong, all in a row, 
books in hands trying to read the English which they 
guessed corresponded to the ravings of @dipe Rot in 
French. Before the girls knew it they read Plutarch asa 
matter of course, and read up their portions in Meyer’s 
‘General History” and occasionally the Encyclopedia in 
preparation for the debates as regularly as school children 
study their lessons. 

We got through with Greek history and a great deal of 
literature, which we read for ourselves. We got through in 
a similar manner, only more fully, Roman history, and we 
read besides, Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii,” 
Sbuakespeare’s ‘‘Coriolanus” and ‘‘ Caesar,” and Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘Hypatia.” Weread the history of the Jews from 
Meyer’s “General History of the Origin and Growth of 
Christianity and the Rise, Development and Decline of the 
Roman Catholic Church before the Reformation,” ‘‘The 
Saracens” and ‘‘ Mohammedanism.”’ We read Child’s 
“‘ History of England,” Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” George Eliot’s 
**Romola,’”’ Shakespeare’s “‘ Richard III,” parts of Dante, 
and Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.’”? These books 
we read as they came up in our studies. Our visits to the 
Museum of Art were frequent. Wehad been to the theater 
twice since we saw the French play. A small party of 
our girls, those who could stand it, took in, with Mr. A., 
of course, two of the operas of the Niebelungen Ring, given 
that time at the Metropolitan Opera House, this in connec- 
tion with our reading on the subject. On every legal holi- 
day in the summer we had outings to the Bronx Park, or 
on the banks of the Hudson. Now and then we had our 
social meetings at the Z—— Rooms, with music, a short 
sketch, occasionally an original poem by one of the mem- 
bers, refreshments, and concluded with a dance. 

Most of the members are now full! fledged young ladies. 
Two of them entered the Normal College and are about to 
graduate, and one of them took a normal course in the 
kindergarten and is now an amiableand loving kindergart- 
ner: but all still attend regularly the Saturday night 
meetings to continue the good work of the George Eliot 
Circle. 

New YORK Cliry. 
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AN ARTIST WHOM I KNOW. 
_—E 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





HE was living, when [ first knew him, in a down-town 
“*Settlement ”? among the very poor, not with any idea of 
“doing good,” but because the people there seemed more 
real than those whom he met up-town, more in earnest ; 
happier, even, in their deep poverty. He worked for them 
for what he received through the giving: to widen and 
deepen his own life. The artistic temperament, perhaps, 
more than another, feeds itself upon deep experiences and 
is famished for new incitements. The difference between 
a great artist and his weak brother is largely a matter of 
his spiritual diet, and that is why one is interested to know 
how an artist lives. 

When delicate health compelled him to come up-town 
among the sleek people, who show as little as possible their 
real nature, he was lonely. He had friends everywhere, 
however—musical, poetic, artistic. He knew when the 
best things were to be heard in drama or music, and some- 
how, probably because they rather than bodily food were 
his real necessities, he managed to hear them. 
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His headquarters were in a studio in our building, but 
his comings and goings were not to be predicted. He 
might arrive for Bohemian lunch, and would oftentimes 
start a discussion in which the daylight hours slipped un- 
heeded by. It is interesting to see to-day what effect his 
way of seeing nature has had upon the painting of some of 
the olderand more practiced men with whom he then asso- 
ciated. At that time he was working in black and white 
almost exclusively, and so successful was he that he gave 
work to several others. He never accepted any for himself 
unless he felt himself in sympathy with it, and he never 
worked for the money which the work brought. He was 
beginning to paint in his odd moments charming little 
sketches, memories of bright hours spent in communion 
with Nature, and the sky showed him more of its glories 
than the earth of its detailed realities. There was, and 
still is, an atmosphere of purity and spiritual strenuth 
about him, a nobility in his thin face lit by most beautiful 
eyes, a combination of ascetic, poet and appreciator of all 
human good which was irresistible and made him friends 
everywhere, unless among those who incurred his white 
wrath by some meanness. 

A friend had a beautiful piece of Persian embroidery upon 
the studio wall which he admired greatly. Her artistic 
nature was hardly enlarged beyond literal rendition of 
still-life, and so she said to him: ‘‘I will lend it to you and 
you shall paint it, if you will.””’ How mystified was she 
when the quiet answer came: ‘‘Thank you, I need not 
trouble you for it ; but I will paint it some day, probably as 
a landscape.”’ For fear some reader may be as dull as she 
was then, it should be explained that it was not “ a piece of 
Persian embroidery ” to him, but a suggestion of a color 
scheme, with certain spots of color in certain relations 
which suggested to him perhaps an autumn wood jutting 
out into a sere meadow. 

After a few years, when we did not meet, we ran across 
each other at a Private View. He was looking poor and 
worn, but intensely alive, with that spiritualized vitality 
of his. The hard times hadcome to illustrators. He who 
had given work to others had none for himself, and he was 
married and had a little one. His eyes filled in response to 
quick sympathy, for it seemed as if the world had no use 
for what he could give it. But at that very Academy the 
tide turned. He had developed a style of painting quite 
his own, and of the very small landscapes he exhibited, one 
representing, I think, Spring plowing and sowing, the 
other the same oxen in a snowy road—one was actually 
sold! Afterward, in describing this transition period, he 
said: “I painted a long time just as well as I could, being 
just as much a hypocrite as anybody else, trying to paint 
just like everybody else; and it wasn’t asuccess. Nothing 
that I did was liked, and if I did anything expressing my- 
self, that was the worst of the lot. Then I went home one 
day and gave it allup. Isaid,‘I have tried to be goud 
and paint as people think I ought. Now I will be just as 
bad asIcan. I will be myself. I will paint to please my- 
self and nobody else.’ Then I began to improve and made 
greatleaps. My payment comes in power to see more and 
do more. After the things are done I don’t care whether 
any one likes them or not; they may take them or leave 
them.” Alas, the writer is so Philistine as to be glad that 
people no longer “‘ leave them.” 

What are they like ? They are very queer, and you rec- 
ognize them as his from afar. Somebody described them 
as looking like encaustic tiles. They are of a wide range 
of subject, often mythological, characterized by great mel- 
lowness and richness of color, and, even without the help 
of time, some of them might hang by the old masters, 
They are willfully naive in drawing, tho he Id draw in 
the conventional, academic way if he chose, He studies 
the way little children draw and makes himself as a little 
child that he may enter into the kingdom. He has a mass 
of pencillings by very little children which he unfeignedly 
admires. 

His sympathy with child life is wonderful. There is one 
of his pictures where a child is passing its hand dreamily 
over the long hair of a big white dog. One can feel, in 
looking at it, the nerve vibration which gives pleasure and 
comradeship to the twain. Thechildren themselves follow 
him in his village, like the pied piper of Hamelin, begging 
to be ‘“‘ taken’’; and the mercenary and vulgar is equally 
eliminated in his relations with his paid models. He is one 
of the few divinely commissioned painters of the nude, 
that most beautiful creation of God which most people 
rightly judge themselves unworthy to look upon in nature 
and in art. 

In composition his sense of decoration applied to figure 
subjects plays astonishing pranks. If, in a certain canvas, 
the balance of line and color require it, he does not hesitate 
to slice off part ofa head. A while agoa gentleman and 
his wife, musical people, asked him to paint their portraits 
with violin and piano. The result was a beautiful thing, 
well hung at the American Artists’; but probably no one 
who saw it thought it represented grown people. It sold 
there, and the buyer may be still under the impression that 
it is a picture of a boy and girl. 

From this and other anecdotes of this paper it is doubt- 
less suggested to the reader’s mind that realism is not nor- 
mal to him ; yet should the mood take him he can be as 
literal as any one, and a likeness is quite within his possi- 
bilities. He knows his anatomy, yet willingly sacrifices 
an articulation to a sweeping line; for decoration is ever 
his dominant thought. He says painting is like music 
with contrast in harmony and syncopated time; it can no 
more “tell a story nor be translated into words than can 
music at its highest.” 

A true artist, he is led by impulse into ways unknown 
and unexpected; but the results are beautiful, because 
they spring from a mind and heart essentially right and 
true. Bottecelli, Burne-Jones, Rossetti are his mental 
kinsmen. Bishop Brooks might have been thinking of 
him when he wrote: 

“The isolation of the artistic impulse from all moral judgments 
and purposes must be restrained and remedied. The whole 


thought of art must be enlarged and mellowed till it develops a 
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relation to the spiritual and moral natures as well as to the 
senses of mankind. 
“**He who feels contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
That he hath never used, and Thought with him 
Is in its infancy.’” 


PALATINE BripGE, N. Y. 








Sanitary. 


THEORY versus facts, is set forth in the conclusions of 
the British Commission to examine into and pronounce 
upon the consequences of opium eating and smoking in 
Iudia. Quite to the astonishment of those @ priori theorists 
who are quite certain that the effects of opium are evil and 
only evil the Commission has come to the conclusion that 
the habit as known in what may be called, without a pun, 
its habitat, is less injurious than the use of alcohol and 
tobacco in colder climates. The laissez faire policy of the 
English is regarded as most reprehensible by certain zeal- 
ots ; but one of the secrets of controlling alien populations 
in greater points is wisely not to perceive some of the 
lesser faults and failings. Buta different phase of letting 
alone presents itself in the case of the pestilence breeding, 
so called ‘‘holy well’? of Mecca. The same hordes of pil- 
grims are bathing ip its polluted waters, the same fearful 
percentage of deaths is occurring among the crowds of its 
frequenters, and it is to-day the same menace to the health 
of Christendom that it has ever been ; and the only practi- 
cal fruit of the great Sanitary Congress is the control that 
the French in Algiers have shown, in compelling compli- 
ance with regulations for the steamer which take loads of 
pilgrims, looking to protecting the people who stay at 
home from infection. It is said that the Sultan dares not 
defy religious prejudices to the extent needed tu get that 
well cleansed, and it would certainly bea curious final out- 
come, if the polluted well of Mecca—th® vile fountain 
whence comes the poisoning of the nations—should yet be- 
come an International Issue. Wars have come from lesser 
causes. 





.... The French have a remarkably practical and valua- 

ble way of appealing to that desire of appreciation,that is in- 
nate in every normal human soul. They bestow the token, 
while yet the memory of the services is fresh in the pub- 
lic mind, while one cannot but feel a pang of regret that 
the United States is so tardy in the bestowal of its re- 
wards. Every now and again we read of medals bestowed 
on this or that man, for gallantry shown at Gettysburg or 
Antietam or Shiloh—more than thirty years ago. The 
medal is a precious possession to grandchildren or children 
of the man who took his life in his hand and met the rain 
of shot and shell ; but how much higher had been its value 
if it could have been given thirty years ago. Only lately 
the French Government has given a siiver medal to 
Madame Morel, who has devoted herself to the care of the 
sick—having rendered especially valuable services during 
two smalipox epidemics; and a similar decoration has 
been given to Madame Dallery, for her labor during a 
typhoid epidemic at Dey, in Algiers. Noone knew better 
than Napoleon the value of this quick recognition of merit, 
so that he not only has opened ‘‘a career to talent,” but 
taught his countrymen the value of that spiritual dy- 
namic force that lies in just appreciation. Russia, too, 
knows how to reward conspicuous merit. It was there 
that high honors and a fortune were bestowed on the man 
whointroduced and, so to speak, naturalized vaccination ; 
and ‘lately Professor Leyden has been made the recipient of 
the order of-St. Anne, for his services to the late Czar 
Alexander. 


----T0 illastrate the carelessness of some of the men who 
gather together material that passes for ‘‘ news’’ in some 
of the American journals, the Medical Record calis atten- 
tion to the fact that a late paper stated that an epidemic 
that appeared in a hospital at Vitré, France, was supposed 
to have been caused by the eating of canned meats from 
America; but Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz had made an ex- 
amination, and declared that the “ disease is really spinal 
meningitis, complicated with lockjaw, due to defective 
drainage of the place, which caused blood poisoning !’’ 
The writer of this silly farrago says the disease is highly 
contagious ; but his statements will make little impres- 
sion when it is known that Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz died 
several months before the epidemic broke out. 

...-The University of Pennsylvania is making great 
strides in its methods of instruction, and has its eyes wide 
open “ to get the best ” in its teachers. They have secured 
the services, after this summer, of Dr. John S. Billings, for 


the chair of Hygiene—an ideal selection. He is to complete 


the Index Catalog for the Army Medical Museum, which 
is his own creation in its unique entity, before he assumes 
his new position. 


....An attempt was made in the last Kansas Legislature 
to enact a law regulating medical practice, greatly needed, 
if all we hear of “ bogus diplomas,” and quacks of all sorts 
istrue. The bill was defeated through the influence of the 
Populists. One, Winters, of that party, said: “‘ We West- 
ern people can’t support your plug-hat doctors ; we’ve got 
a lot of old women who are better than any of them.”’ 


....Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, has recently issued 
instructions to the clergy of his diocese to the effect that 
no one shall be admitted to confirmation, or instructions 
in preparation for it, who has not been vaccinated, or 
who, having reached the age of seven years, has not been 
recently vaccinated. 


...-The fee for a professional visit of a doctor in Not- 
tingham, England, is one shilling—equai to twenty-five 
cents; and even this pittance often has to be traded out 
with the small shopkeepers, who consider it an exorbitant 
demand. 


.... There are 40,000 blind persons in France, nearly half 
of them from what is now known to be the preventible 
Ophthalmia neonatorum, 
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Science. 


ASTRONOMERS were greatly delighted, as we reported in 
these columns a few weeks ago, when Professor Ramsay 
“ran belium to earth,” by finding in the spectrum of gas 
extracted from the rare mineral cleveite the bright yellow 
Ds line of the solar chromosphere, a discovery soon con- 
firmed by the detection in the cleveite spectrum of a num- 
ber of other lines unaccounted for in the chromosphere 
spectrum, tho long supposed to be due to the same sub- 
stanceas Dz itself. It was with a mingled feeling of per- 
plexity and disappointment, therefore, that they received, a 
little later, the announcement from Runge, the most emi- 
nent perhaps of German spectroscopists, that in the spec- 
trum of the terrestrial gas the yellow line is double, hav- 
ing a faint companion very near it on the lower side (i.e. the 
side toward the red). This threw a very serious doubt over 
the identification, as no such companion to Dg had ever 
been seen by solar observers. But the doubt has been 
converted into the strongest kind of confirmation, and 
every one feels better. Professor Hale, at the Kenwood ob- 
servatory in Chicago, at once examined the chromosphere 
spectrum. and in a bright prominence found the solar line 
accompanied by its companion just as described by Runge, 
and his observation has been confirmed by others whom he 
requested to look up the matter. The new “companion” 
is not conspicuous, to be sure, but it is certainly there. 





..It is very gratifying to note the fact that the 
French Academy of Sciences has just conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Newcomb, of Washington, the highest distinction in 
its power by electing him tothe vacant place of Helm- 
holtz as one of the seven “‘ Foreign Associates.”? The honor 
is very timely coming just at the practical completion of 
the immense work that he undertook on coming to the 
superintendency ® of our American Nautical Almanac 
nearly twenty years ago. It bas been in progress ever since 
under his hands and that of his assistants, and even yet is 
not wholly finished, tho the year will bringit to an end. It 
is the new determination of all the orbits of all the planets 
of the solar system (asteroids excepted) with their mutual 
perturbations based on the thorough reduction and discus- 
sion of all available observations made since 1750, more 
than 100,000in number. The different quantities to be de- 
termined are so numerous and so intertwined with each 
other that the labor has been immense ; but the result will 
be the attainment of a precision in our planetary tables 
hitherto quite unknown. It is a kind of work that takes 
no hold on the popular imagination and yet is of the very 
highest order; work that can be accomplished only by the 
highest mathematical ability and attainments, backed by 
the resources of a Government. 


-- Professor Ramsay’s last conclusion is that argon and 
helium contain as a common ingredient a gas not bitkerto 
identified, two lines in the spectra in the newly discovered 
elements beingidentical. The atomic weight of the new 
gas would be about ten. Professor Ramsay has found 
helium in meteorite. 


..Dr. Chapman shows that the bobolinks which nest 
west of the Rocky Mountains, do not migrate southward 
with the birds of that region, but retrace their steps and 
leave the United States by way of Florida, thus furnishing 
evidence of the gradual extension of range westward and 
of the stability of the routes of migration. 








Diblical Research. 


ON GENESIS I AND REVELATION XII. 





JusT to what extent biblical writers have drawn from 
extra-Jewish, especially Egyptian and Assyrian sources, is 
a question that recent researches and the historical method 
of Bible study have made a prime problem of the day. 
The constant tendency has been to acknowledge more and 
more the presence of such factors in the make-up of bibli- 
cal ideas, without, however, thereby denying the unique 
character and divine origin of the bulk of the Scriptures. 
An interesting contribution in this direction from the 
moderately conservative side is a recent work by Professor 
Gunkel, of Berlin, in his “‘ Schijpfung und Chaos in Urzeit 
und Endzcit,” in which he investigates particularly Genesis 
1 and Revelation 12 in the light of the non-Jewish litera- 
ture of the East. He shows that certain Babylonian Myth- 
ological elements pertairing to the account of the creation, 
especially the legend of the victorious contest of the god 
Marduk against Tiamat, the dragon of chaos, early found 
an entrance mto the religious traditions of Israel, and here 
produced a series of characteristic descriptions pertaining 
both to the account of the creation as also to eschatolog- 
ical pictures. In sommaahings the Tiamat legend with 
the tehOm of Gen. 1: 2, the author argues that the account 
given here of creation cannot be an independent production 
by the Hebrew writer, since both the fact that chaos is 
mentioned. as also the names of the heavenly bodies raling 
day and night, are of Babylonian origin. Gunkel finds ref- 
erences and allusions to the contest of Marduk with the 
dragon Tiimat, not only in Gen. 1, but also in Isa. 51: 9,10; 
Ps, 89: 10-15; Job 26:12 f.; 9,13 f. and elsewhere, as also 
in the description of the Leviathan, Ps. 74: 12-19; Isa. 27:1; 
Job. 40; 25, 26, and in the parallel Behemoth description in 
Job 40: 19-24; Book of Euoch 60: 1-9, and 4 Ezra 6: 19 sqq. 
He refers in this ge also = Job7: 12; Ps. 44: 20: 
Ezek. 29 and 382; Jer. 51: 34 sqq.,and even Am. 9: 2 eand 
upon this data, as oe on the descriptions given of God as 
the ruler of the waters of the sea and of the storms of the 
heavens, such as Ps, 104: 5-9; Job 38: 8-11; Prov. 8: 29 
8qq.; as also Ps. 46; Ps, 18; Ps, 29; Isa. 17: 12 sqq; Hab, 
8: 8; Neb. 1: 4, the author concludes that the account of 
saison found in Gen. 1, is taken from Babylonian sources, 
and is a Hebrew monotheistic reconstruction of the 
Babylonian Marduk legend, and as such the contents were 
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not a special revelation from God. This, adaptation took 
place at an early date, long before the prophetic period. 

The same legend,according to Gunkel,has also influenced 
the eschatological ideas of Israel. This is seen first in later 
writers, notably Zech. 1-8 (especially 4:1 sqq.): Dan- 
iel (especially 7 and 8); Book of Enoch (especially 60). 
Similar reminiscences of the Marduk Tiamat story are 
found in the seven spirits and twelve groups of angels in 
the Book of Enoch, in some things found in Esther, as 
in the name Esther-Istar, in the dream of Mordecai, in 
the Dragon of Babel, etc. In the same way the substance 
of Rev. 12is from Babylonian sources. These pictures, it 
is claimed, can be neither of Christian nor of Jewish 
sources, but can be best understood as an adaptation from 
the legend in question. This is all the more the 
case because also the following chapters, espe- 
cially 13 and 17, contain Babylonian elements. Thus 
there is a reference to chaos in the 4Svococ—sea 
monster whore on many waters world power. 
The mysterious number 666 is interpreted from this stand- 
point, they being equivalent to tehédm kadmoniyah, or 
“Primitive Chaos.’’ These data and conclusions are criti- 
cised in detail by Professor Zé:kler, in the Theol. Litera- 
turblatt, No. 23, in which Gunkel’s views are partly modified, 
and on the whole discarded, largely on the grounds that 
the facts do not justify these deductions. A noteworthy 
feature in the whole discussion is the fact that now the at- 
tempt is made to trace the influence of extra-Jewish litera- 
ture in the New Testamentalso. Heretofore this was done 
only in regard tothe Old. Zéckler admits the possibility 
of such an influence in the New Testament also, but denies 
that any evidence has been produced to show tbat these 
factors have been operative in producing New Testament 
literature. Even should such influences be found, it is 
highly improbable that they would have originated in the 
cosmological myths of the Babylonians. Gunkel, on the 
whole, strongly antagonizes the radical school of Wellhau- 
sen and Kuenen. \ 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 11TH. 
THE BRAZEN SERPENT.— 





NUMBERS 21: 4-9 





GOLDEN TExtT.—‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must tbe Son of Man be lifted up.”’— 
JOHN 3:14. 

NoTtEs.—“ From Mount Hor.’—Where Aaron had died. 
It is not certainly identified, but was not far from Kadesh 
Barnea, and so south of Palestine. Near here the Edom- 
ites had refused to allow the Israelites to pass through 
their territory, and Moses had yieldéd and made the long 
circuit first south to the neighborhood of the Red Sea, then 
across the deep depression of the Arabah, and about the 
land of the Moabites, so as to reach the other side of the 
Dead Sea, and attack Palestine from the East, where it 
was less strongly defended.——‘ Discourayed because 
of the way.’—This is not strange. They had been living 
rather comfortably for thirty-seven years,scattered in their 
tents, feeding their flocks. The road was now bad, arid, 
rocky and dangerous.———‘ This light bread.”—The 
mavna.——“ Fiery serpents.”—In this region a poisonous 
serpent is quite abundant, which is much dreaded by 
horses and barefooted Arabs, called the horned cerastes. 
It will lie in a slight hollowin the road and jump at a 


passer-by. These were very abundant and became the 
instrumen punishment. In India thousands of peo- 
ple die every year from serpent bites.———“* Make thee a 


fiery serpent.”—It was made of copper, or bronze, and set 
ona highstandard. In Egypt the serpent ureus wasa fre- 
quentemblem. In Babylonia a serpent, or two serpents, 
were often put ona rod asadivineemblem. This particu- 
lar brazen serpent was, we are told (2 Kings 18: 4), de- 
stroyed by Hezekiah because worshiped as a god.——— 
© When he seeth it shal) live.’”—This account is of a mira- 
cle, pure and simple. The presence of the serpents in this 
hot depression of the Arabah may have been natural, tho 
providential ; but the healing was miraculous. 

Instruction.—The Israelites went forward by going back- 
ward first. They would have liked togo straight forward ; 
and after first refusing to do so, and beingdiscouraged by - 
the ten spies, they plucked up courage and tried to go for- * 
ward and were defeated. So now, in order to go north to 
Palestine, they turned and went south to the Dead Sea. It 
was a disagreeable necessity. 

But what was it but taking a review of their long lesson 
of the desert ? They thought they had learned their lesson 
of courage, but found they had not, and so they went back 
to review it for a few months. Many scholars don’t like 
to take a review, but it is very necessary, and often the 
whole lesson would be forgotten if not taken up again and 
fixed by the review. 

What a pity that people cannot have the courage to do 
right the first time! If these Israelities had trusted their 
God they might have gone straight forward and conquered 
the land, and saved one or two years’time. Doing wron 
puts a young man or woman back terribly in life. 

It is no wonder the people were discouraged. They were 
traveling the wrong way, back into the desert, the ground 
was flinty, water was scarce, food was unsatisfactory. 
But they did not look ahead. A scholar may get discour- 
aged over hard lessons, but let him look ahead to the duties 
of life. 

When discouraged some people still hold faintly to God, 
while others give him up, like Job’s wife. If things go 
hard with you, say with David: ‘“‘ Why art thou cast down, 
Omy soul? Hopethouin God.” 

If God had brought them out of Egypt he could get them 
out of this wilderness, and it was foolish not to trust him. 
But that was tnirty seven years ago, and they had almost 
forgotten it. 

They had said there was no bread, and yet there was 
this manna, and water from the rock. They had enough, 
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and yet they found fault. Bnt thatis common enough 
now. Those who are well supplied are not satisfied. Those 
who have bread from Heaven are complaining for lack of 
perishing earthly blessings. 

We do not care whether God created the serpents for the 
occasion, or used the regular supply. In either case the 
lesson is the same, and the providence or the miracle is 
equally the work of God. 

God has sharp ways of dealing with those who disobey bis 
laws. Here it was poisonous serpents ; at another time it 
is broken health, a ruined home. loss of property and repu- 
tation. Heis truly a merciful God, and yet he punishes 
without sparing. His natural laws all bave a penalty at- 
tached, and the penalty cannot be escaped by those who dis- 
obey. 

Punishment has a good effect; it makes people repent. 
These people would not listen to Moses’ words, but the mo- 
ment they felt the bite of the serpents they were in a hurry 
to obey God’s command. 

People are better off for being punished for their sins, 
and they ought to be grateful for the punishment. These 
Israelites, bitten and penitent, were a great deal better off 
than unbitten and rebellious. 

God’s mercy provided an easy salvation, looking to the 
emblem on the standard. Equally easy is the salvation 
provided for all of usin our sins. It is only to look up to 
Jesus, on the cross, and be healed. Read the Golden Text. 

How easy it is to get evil out of good' This healing ser- 
pent became a foul idol. The very services of the church, 
or the building itself, may become a substitute for heart 


, faith and religion, and thus be no better than idols. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


COBB, N.B., D.D., Raleigh, N. C., called to Oxford, Miss. 

DRESSER, E. E., Sheboygan, Wis., resigns. 

FARMER, J. P., Cheyenne, Wyo., accepts call to Salem, Ore. 

FITZWILLIAM, C. H., Shamokin, accepts cail to Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

JONES, E. Mona, Johnstown, accepts call to Pittsburg, Penn. 

LIDE, T. P., Williston and Rosemary, accepts call to Barnwell 
Court House, 8. C. 

POTT, B. F., Columbus, O., resigns. 

RYAN, E. M.. Martinsville. accepts call to Ellettsville, Ind. 

—™ GEorGE H., Louisville, Ky., accepts call to Jackson, 

enn 

SULLIVAN, Josern, Rochester Theological Seminary, accepts 
call to Paterson, N.S. 

THOMAS, CHARLEs A.G., 
ville, N.C. 

TUPPER, H.A., Jr., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

LOCKWOOD, M. C., Cincinnatti, O., resigns. 





Greensboro, accepts call to Fayette- 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BEECHER, EpwarbD, Brooklyn, N. Y. died, July 28th, aged 9%. 

BEEM, FRANKLIN K., ord. July 18th, Berkley, Mass. 

BOYNTON, NruHemIAQB, Boston, Mass., called to Oakland, Cal. 

BULLOCK, GeorcE O., Henderson, N. C., called to Portsmouth 
N. H. 


DeBEVOISE, GABRIEL H., Keene, N. H., resigns. 

EXTENCE, GeorGE, ord. July 14th, Williston, N. D. 

FLINT, Evsert E., Kiowa, Kan., accepts call to Neosho, Mo. 

GRAVES, Lucien C., Union, called to Gilmanton, N. H. 

—— anand P., No. Rochester, Mass., called to Guild- 
all, Vt. 

HALES, Joun J., Garden Prairie,accepts call to Onarga, Ill. 

HARDCASTLE, Wo., De Smet, S. D., resigns. 

HARLOW, Epwin A., Robbinston and Red Beach, Me., resigns. 

HERR, Horace D., Kansas City, accepts call to Fredonia, Kan. 


HUTCHINS, Rosert G., Los Angeles, Cal., accepts call to Cleve- 
land, 


HINCKLEY, FRANK E., ord. July 7th, West Oakland, Cal. 
HOUSTON, RoBert, Wolverine, accepts call to Ewen, Mich. 
KINDRED, GeorGE, ord. July 10th, Tolt, Wash. 

PARK, FRANK, ord. July 16th, East Taunton, Mass. 

PERRY, GeorGE R., Maumee, accepts call to Garrettsville, O. 
POWELL, Grecory J.. Omaha, Neb., called to Sayville, N. Y. 
SMALL, ANDREW J., Standish and Sebago Lak», Me., resigns. 
SPAULDING, WAYLAND, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., resigns. 
THOMPSON, ALEXANDER, Tomahawk, Wis., resigns. 
TOBEY, Rurvs B., Boston, Mass., resigns. . 


VAUGHAN, STEPHEN, Grand Rapids, accepts call to Vienna and 
Briley, Mich. 


WATERS, Geo. F., Fairport, N. Y., called to Glastonbury, Conn. 
WHITE, Levi, Marion, Ind., resigns. 


WHYTE, GEORGE M., Auroraville, accepts call to East Troy and 
Lafayette, Wis. 


LUTHERAN. 

~ CAMPBELL, E. E., Wittenberg Sem., accepts call to Silver 
Lake, Ind. 

DOERR, FREDERIC, inst. July 14th, Lancaster, Penn. 

GRINGEL., A. E., Canton, I[Il., accepts call to Black Lake, N. Y. 

KELLER, Ezra, Wittenberg Sem., accepts call to Hillsboro, Ill. 

ae ER, E. B., Bellwood, Penn., accepts call to Trenton, 


LAWRENCE, H. 
Vert, 


LIECK, H., Pres. of Missouri College, Winfield, Kan., accepts 
call to Milwaukee, Wis. 


METZENTHIER, Patt, Mt. Airy Sem., accepts call to Reynolds- 
ville, Penn. 


ORT, M., Mechanicsburg, Penn., resigns. 
REUMAN, A., New York City, called to Williamsbridge, N. Y. 
SINGLEY, W. H., Harrisburg, Penn., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOYD, Joun H., Charlotte, N.C., called to Evanston, Ill. 
BRIDGES, T. L.. Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Newark, N. J. 
ECKARD, J. MclI., Princeton Sem., aecepts call to Volga, S. Da. 
GARDNER, T. Y., Elyria, called to Glenville, O. 
JONGENEEL, L. G., New Amsterdam, called to Baldwin, Wis. 
McCRACKEN, C. J., ord., and inst. July 15th, Barton, Md. 
MENDENHALL, H.G., Kansas City, Mo., called to Boise, Idaho. 
POLLOCK, Joun A., Lebanon, Ind., calied to Tecumseh, Neb. 
REYNOLDS, C. G., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Joliet, Ill. 
SCOTT, T. A., Port Huron, accepts call to Allegan, Mich. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
evRnee. C. F., Meth., Hutchinson, 


,» Wittenberg. Sem., accepts call to Van 


Kan., died July 18th, 
aged 
cUSNINGHAM, R. J., United Presb., Crawfordsville, Ind., died 


DAY, Wo., Meth., Rutherford, N. J., died July 21st, aged 70. 
MATHER, D. D., Meth., Delaware, O., died July 17th, aged 73. 


PHILLIPS, 8S. H., German Ref., Upper Mount Bethel, Penn., 
died July 9th, aged 32. _ . ” 


PORTER, L. F., Univ., Clarinda, la., died recently. 
SLANKARD, J. H., Cumb. Presb., Masontown, Penn., resigns. 
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Charities. 


SOME English bequests are as follows: The late Mr. 
Charles Soames, of Blackheath, has bequeathed $160,000 as 
a perpetual fund for providing trained nurses for the bene 
fit of the sick poor resident in their own private homes in 
the five parishes of Greenwich; Mr. Henry Hewetson, linen 
factor, late of Tunbridge Wells, after the death of the sur- 
vivor of the testator’s brothers and sisters, has left lega- 
cies of $20.000 each be paid tothe Keswick Library,the Cum- 
berland Infirmary, and the Royal Institution, a legacy of 
$55,000 to the Keswick Fitz Park, a legacy of $110,000 to the 
Keswick College Hospital, and a legacy of $165,000 for the 
projected higher schools at Keswick, and during the life- 
time of his brothers and sisters a sum of $2,250 a year is to 
be paid to the Keswick Cottage Hospital, and sums of 
$1,000 a year each to the several local institutions ; the late 
Mr. Peter Wadiell, of Leith, has left the residue of his 
estate, about $600,000, to be divided between the Leith Hos- 
pital, the Royal Infirmary, the Longmore Hospital for In- 
curables, and the Blind Asylum, Edinburgh. 


...-The will of the late Dr. Edward Spalding, of Nashua, 
N. H., makes the following bequests: Dartmouth College, 
$5,000; New Hampshire Bible Society, $4,000; American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, $5,000; 
American Missionary Association of the State of New 
York, $5.000; New Hampshire Orphans’ Home, of Frank- 
lin, $5,000; Taskegee Normal Institute, Alabama, $5,000; 
First Congregational Church, Nashua, N. H., the interest 
to be used for the Sunday-school library, $1,000. 


....- The initial donation to the proposed $5,000,000 endow- 
ment fund fur broadening the scope of the University of 
Pennsylvania came in a contribution of $50,000, made by 
Mr. James McKean, being bis second contribution to the 
university, a similar amount having been given within a 
few months, 

....Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt bas contributed $5,000, in addi- 
tion to $3,000 given by her some time since, for an operat- 
ing room at the Newport Hospital. This amount practi- 
cally covers the cost of the new operating room now near- 
ly ready for occupancy. 


....The will of the Jate A. W. Hunter, of Philadelphia, 
contains a bequest of $500,000 to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the establishment of a new department of clin- 
ical surgery, to take effect after the decease of his widow 
and his daughter. 

..-.The late Henry H. Houston, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
bequeathed in the congregation of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, Wissahickon Heights, the lot of ground and the 
church, parish, rectory and other buildings therein located, 
the value of which is estimated at $100,000. 


.... The will of the late Augustus Knowlton, of Gardner, 
Mass , bequeaths more than $100,000 to found a charity 
which is to be known as ‘‘ The Gardner Home for Elderly 
People.” 











Personals. 


Ex-Gov. ALEXANDER H. RICE, of Massachusetts, who 
has just died, was the son of a paper manufacturer in New- 
ton. In his youth he acquired a good secondary education, 
besides a knowledge of business from work in the offices of 
his father and brother. He went to Union College, then 
under the presidency of the celebrated Dr. Nott, and after 
graduatiug with the highest honors he returned to the 
paper business. His ability, integrity and success as a 
business man soon brought him into prominence, and in 
1856 he was elected Mayor of Boston by the ‘‘Citizens.”” In 
this capacity he served the city for two years, and then as 
Representative of the Fourth District of Massachusetts 
Republicans went to Congress, where his career was 
marked by “‘ thorough devotion to the duties of office, by a 
prompt response to every call of his constituents, and by a 
stedfast adherence to the great principles of freedom and 
progress.” His name was now on every one’s tongue, and 
during the years ’76, 77 and ’78 he held the position of Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and his administration was con- 
spicuous in its wise reforms and notable advances in the 
operation of civil government. Governor Rice was a pol- 
ished and thoroughly trained orator,a man most entertain- 
ing socially, and a philanthropist of the highest type. Be- 
sides his public positions, he held many honorary and pri- 
vate offices, and when Hayes was chosen President it was 
expected that he would be made Secretary of the Navy ; 
but the appointment was not given to him, as there was 
another member of the Cabinet already from Massachu- 
setts. The funeral, which was held last Thursday in Em- 
manuel Protestant Episcopal Church where Governor Rice 
for many years had been a warden, was very impressive. 
The church was beautifully decorated, and the services 
were conducted by the Rev. W. L. Hooper and were under 
‘the general charge of the Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion, a large delegation of whose members were present. 
Among the distinguished persons were Governor Green- 
halge, Lieutenant Governor Wolcott, Ex-Governor Wm. 
Claflin, Commodore John A. Stetson and Dean Hodges. 


....Walter Damrosch, the mus‘cian, who married a 
daughter of JamesG Blaine, is spending the summer at 
the old Biaine homestead, at Augusta, Mg. He is at work 
on an opera, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ founded on Haw- 
thorne’s famous novel, and which he expects to bring out 
in Boston next winter, during February. He works in 
Blaine’s old study, the *‘ octagon room,” with its many his- 
toric associations, and devotes five hours a day to his opera 
and another five to correspondence and arrangements 
for the coming German Opera season in New York. The 
estate isa beautiful one, and is as well kept up as when 
Mr. Blaine was alive. Mr. Damrosch says there is no finer 





riverin Europe than the Kennebec, which flows a few 
miles above his home. 
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DOMESTIC. 

THE political situation in this city and State is at- 
tracting increased attention. The leaders of the different 
sections of the two great parties have been issuing their 
informal statements. According to these the Tammany 
hold upon the Democratic organization in both city and 
State is as strong as ever, and the announcement is made 
that there will be no mercy shown to the reform repre- 
sented by the State Democracy. Since the withdrawal of 
Mr. Grace the State Democracy seems to be disorganized 
and not to know just what to do. So also the’ machine 
Republicans, under the lead of Mr. Platt, are laying their 
plans for a straight Republican ticket, allowing no such 
combination as was made last fall, while the Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs are as strenuous as ever for the separation 
of State from National politics. There are indications 
that the Republican machine is yielding to the demands 
of the reform element in some respects, and on the other 
hand that even its own supporters are being thrown over. 
Mr. Platt hasdeclared against Senators Coggeshall and Rob- 
ertson; but in the Saratoga Senate convention last week, his 
special man, Senator Donaldson, was repudiated by a large 
majority. The State Committee meets this week in this 
city and it will be then manifest what, influence is domi- 
nantinit. In the city itself attention has been specially’ 
drawn to the police and the excise question. The last Sun- 
day was, on the whole, not as successful, apparently, in its 
closing of the saloons as other Sundays, owing not to any 
lack of vigilance or of determination on the part of the 
police, but to carefully planned and carried out methods of 
deception. President Roosevelt has expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the action of the police and believes that, on the 
whole, they are doing their duty. A large number of citi- 
zens have expressed their cordial recognition of the Board 
in the matter of closing. 


....A general strike has been ordered by the Brotherhood 
of Tailors in this city ; fifteen thousand operators of men, 
women and children have been called out, and a large num- 
ber of others will be affected. The difficulty is said to have 
arisen from the refusal of the contractors to renew the ar- 
rangements of the past year. The strikers claim that the 
contractors are now able to push them through the summer 
in the sweat shops, and then in the fall will drop them off, 
saying that the market is already overstocked. 


.... There has been considerable alarm in the West, and 
news from the Indians in Idaho and Wyoming has been 
very threatening. There was much anxiety with regard 
to the safety of a geological exploring party of Princeton 
students, but they reached Yellowstone Park safely. Later 
there were reports of the entire massacre of a band of set- 
tlers in Jackson’s Hole. The report, however, has been 
denied ; and the military are in snch force that it is hoped 
that there will be no danger. 


....The crusier ‘‘New York” arrived in this city last 
week from Kiel. The Admiral reported that she was re- 
ceived with great favor everywhere in England and in Eu- 
rope, and detailed with spec:al interest the visit of Em- 
peror William, who inspected every portion of the ship, 
calling the men to quarters at midaoight to see how well 
they responded, and was very much pleased with the disci- 
pline manifest, 


...-Secretary Hoke Smith, at a reception iu Gainesville, 
Ga., on the 23d, attended by a large number of farmers 
from the whole region about, gave a long and eloquent 
address, in which he attacked the free coinage of silver and 
upheld the cause of sound money. It was received with 
great enthusiasm, and had the unanimous indorsement of 
those present. 


...-John Y. McKane, now a convict in Sing Sing, has 
been declared by the Supreme Court in Brooklyu an em- 
bezzler of bonds issued by the Street [Improving Com mis- 
siopvers of Gravesend. 


FOREIGN. 

Tbere has been no special change in matters in Bulgaria. 
Prince Ferdinand still remains away. It is reported that 
he had intended to return to Sofia, but that the ministers 
replied that they should resign if he returned. The situa- 
tion in Macedonia seems to be very uncertain, the reports 
of one day announcing great victories for the insurgents 
and mobilization of the ‘Turkish troops being denied the 
next day. Tne most interesting item that has appeared 
has been the publication, in the Cologne Gazette, of an in- 
terview given by the late M. Stambuloff, last April, in 
which he foretold his death, named the men who would as- 
sassinate him, indicated clearly the criminal neglect of 
the police and laid the blame at the door of Priace Fer- 
dinand. Theinterview was sent tothe Gazette, but was laid 
aside as a matter of caution until this last week. Among 
the names given by M.Stambuloff was that of Tufektchieff, 
who was implicated in the murder of Dr. Vulkovitch, and 
who has since been arrested. It appears from the inter- 
view that the former chief of police bad come to him a few 
days before stating taat there was this conspiracy and 
wishing to go to the Prince witb it. At the sametime a 
band was assembled in one of the suburbs going through 
exercises in the use of arms, and including among its 
members the murderers of M. Beltcheff and the friends of 
Panitza. With regard to Tufektcneff, the Turkish Com- 
missioner had demanded his extradition ; but the Bulgar- 
ian Government had refused, promising to keep the man 
impri-oned ; this had not been done, and he had been free 
to carry buthis plots. M. Stambuloff also stated that it 
was his purpose to put on paper all the details of the plot 
and give copies to jhe different diplomatic agents of the 
Powers. In the same connection an interview with a conti- 
nental correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette with Prince 
Ferdinand is published, showing him to be an utterly incom- 
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petent and unworthy man for the position. There are re- 
peated reports of interference on the part of the Powers 
to secure the disposition or abdication of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, but none that are reliable. 


---.Returns for 663 out of 670 seats in the House of Com- 
mons show that the Conservatives hold 336, Unionists 72, 


. Liberals 175, the McCarthyites or Nationalists 68, and the 


Parnellites 12. This gives a majority to the Conserva- 

tives and Liberal Unionists together of 153, and to the 

Conservatives alone a majority of 9 over all other parties. 

Among the later more prominent Liberals who have been 

returned are Sir Wilfred Lawson and Sir Edward Gray, 

the former an active worker for repressive legislation 
against the liquor traffic and the recognized leader of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and the latter Under Foreign 

Secretary in the late Cabinet. An itemized statement of the 
returns shows some very interesting facts. From the city 
of London the Liberals lost 17 seats and hold only 6, and 
in every case by a reduced majority, their gains being only 

in two places that they lost. In Wales the Conservatives 
carried only one out of the 17 counties but 6 out of the 10 
boroughs; in Scotland in the counties the Liberals have 26 
out of 39 seats, but the Conservatives show heavy gains, 
the Liberals losing entirely 6 seats to the Conservatives 2, 
and where they have won they have done so by a reduced 
majority. In the boroughs it was about the same. Of the 
9 seats belonging to the universities 5 are held by Conserv- 
atives and 4 by Unionists; in Ireland, Belfast returns 3 
Conservatives and one Unionist; Cork City 2 Nationalists 
and Cork County 7 Nationalists; Dublin City 3 Parnell- 
ites and one Nationalist and Dablin County one Parnell- 
ite and one Conservative. it is au interesting fact that 
in Ireland a large majority of the seats were uncontested ; 
the Conservatives holding thus 10 seats, the Unionists 5, 
Nationalists 33 and the Parnellites 4. In the English 
counties the uncontested seats are almost entirely Con- 
servative or Unionist, and the schedule of gain is heavily 
in favor of the Conservatives even in those seats that were 
carried by the Liberals. 


...-In the Chamber of Deputies at Rome the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs made a statement, last week,in which he 
saiu that allthe Powers had recognized the Italian protec- 
torate over Abyssinia, and claimed that there was a com- 
plete understanding between England and Italy through- 
out the Nile Valley and East Africa. Franco and Russia 
only failed to recognize Italy’s position, and even they 
had not protested against it. 


..-.There are reports that Japan has delayed matters 
with regard to the Liao-Tong territory in the hope of se- 
curing Lord Salisbury’s influence to support her against 
Russia. Also that she has offered to abandon that terri- 
tory for the payment of an additional 7,500,000 pounds of 
indemnity. 


....Lhe Cuban Revolution continues with varied success 
and failure. There are reports of another filibustering 
expedition to start from Central America, under the lead 
of some of the ablest of the insurgents. General Campos 
was not wounded as was said. 


....The Senate at Honolulu on account of violent opposi- 
tion has tabled the question of the proposed pension of 
#4,000 a year for Princess Kaiulani. The older residents 
generally favor the pension, and it is believed that after a 
year it will easily be arranged. 


....The Italian Government has decided to present the 
papers by which Sgr. Giolitti expects to prove the charges 
he has made against Premier Crispi in connection with the 
bauk scandals to the Chamber of Deputies and propose a 
special examination. 

....A radical and socialist demonstration was made last 
week in Brussels against the Belgian Government’s sec- 
tarian educational bill. The crowd became disorderly and 
the police were obliged to interfere. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





TRUE religion no more needs a garb than the sun,or a star, 
or the hearth-fire. If it cannot be recognized otherwise it is 
not worthy of recognition. It is a poor sort of Christian who 
needs one.—The Interior. 


....Such gatherings as the Toronto Pan-American Congress of 
Religions must contribute to the unity of faith in the bonds of 
peace. Tothe weak and unlearned they are meat too strong for 
spiritual health; but at last for them also they will ordain a re- 
freshing feast. For truth will survive ; only error dies. In dy- 
ing, error may involve truth in temporary obscurity and pain ; 
but error’s death is truth’s resurrection ; the fittest, which is ever 
God’s, survives.— Western Christian Adrocate. 


....A study of several of these boy preachers and of their 
careers enables us to explain them to our own satisfaction at 
least. They know nothing of human life. Sometimes they are 
converted, and sometimes they are not; but when they are not, 
they think they are. They imitate the manner and tones, easily 
absorbing the words, ideas and hymns of those who surround 
them, are flattered by attentions, become abnormally active 
mentally, but never produce an original thought, and seldom 
utter anything that would attract the slightest attention were 
they not so young .—Christian Advocate. 


....The gulf between the educated and the uneducated is one 
of the most dangerous which has ever divided society, On one 
side of the gulf the educated classes grow in selfishness. Their 
knowledge, their taste, their sense of beauty becomes a sort of 
justification for keeping aloof. They complain * I cannot think 
if I mix with the ignorant; I am hort bythe ugly.” And by 
keeping aloof their sympathies shrivel and dry up. They tend 
to become selfish and vicious. On the other side of the gulf the 
workmen tend to become brutal ; they feel a pleasure in desiroy- 
ing beauty which seems to be the plaything of vice, and in offend- 
ing prejudices which seem to be the cloak of selfishness. They 
regard it as asort of virtue not to conform to the customs of dress 
in the House of Commons or to the usual code of manners in 
company. They would condemn an historic monument, tear up 
an old institution regardless of its claim to affection, careless of 
its influence.—Canon BARNETT, of London. 
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NOTICES. 





£7" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

$37" All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P, O. Box 2787. 

i” Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{2 No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

¢# We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

t@ Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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GIVING TO THE LORD. 


ONE of the hardest questions of duty for a conscien- 
tious man to answer is how much he ought to give away 
in benevolence, Such a man wants to do his full duty, to 
err on the side of abundance ; he is willing, as the ted 
say, to ‘‘ fence the law ”; but the question will sometimes 
come to him whether he is giving away too much, to the 
injury of his own best interests and those of his family 
and he tries to learn with critical, yet Christian interest, 
what is his duty. ’ 

We are often reminded of God’s requirement of his 
ancient people, which was the tenth of their income. 
But beyond question that tenth, in the Mosaic legislation 
included all taxes for the support of the government, 
everything except the free-will offerings, and the pres- 
ents given to the judges, such as Saul felt he must give 
to Samuel, who was judge as well as seer. But it did 
not include a great deal in addition that was demanded 
after the Israelite people had expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion with a pure theocracy and had demanded a king 
This we learn from the warnings of Samuel when he 
told them the manner of the kings who should rule them, 
Doubtless the taxes for the support of the army and 
for the building of palaces and the support of royal 
state were quite as much as an additional tithe. The 
story of the revolt from Rehoboam implies as much. 
Those who hold that the whole Mosaic legislation was 
formulated by writers in the times of the kings, must 
then hold that the temple tax of only a tithe was given 
in view of the political tax, while the usual view will be 
that it does not suppose any political tax for the sup- 
port of armies and men singers and confectioners and 
palace servants to be necessary. 

But the Jewish law of the tithe has nothing to do with 
us, any more than the law of the red heifer. All those 
enactments are done away. Christianity has settled all 
religion inthe heart, and has given for it one law, formu- 
lated by Jesus Christ, thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself, or as 
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Paul would put it, the kingdom of God is not sacrifices 
nor tithes, but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. God does not give us enactments now, but 
a principle of conduct, that of love, and requires us to 
make the applications in his fear. Some men, under 
that principle, can give much more than a tenth of their 
income, while others who have heavy taxes, and have 
old or feeble relatives or children dependent upon them, 
cannot give anywhere nedr one-tenth. If one has a 
willing heart, it is accepted according to what he wants 
to do and not what he cando. Here appears a beauty of 
Christianity, which many people do not understand, its 
elasticity, its fitness for all conditions and circumstances. 
For this reason it does not grow old ; for, tho conditions 
may change, principles never change; love never fail- 
eth. 

Sothe question how much one should give for the sup- 
port of his church, and for the missionary cause, and for 
the calls of charity, is one no one else can answer for 
him. He mustlove, love God with all his heart, love his 
neighbor as himself, love his wife and children, his old 
mother and his widowed sister; he must love the drunkard, 


. the pagan ; he must, according to his own best wisdom, 


not selfishly, apportion his income among all, and feel 
that in all he is expending God's bounty. A portion he 
will use for his own family; from the rest, what he 
thinks he can lay aside, he will rejoice to use freely for 
causes of benevolence and religion. Others must not 
judge him ; God is the Judge. 
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EDUCATION. 


Wuat agriculture is to the earth education is to man. 
One cultivates the ground, the other cultivates the mind; 
one gives fruitfulness, the other character ; one provides 
a soil that will produce wheat and maize and rice and 
grass and cattle, the other provides men who will pro- 
duce plows and railroads and cities and pictures and 
poems and senates and churches. 

{t is to some phases of this immense subject that we 
devote the present issue of THE INDEPENDENT. It is the 
greatest subject that can be presented. As mind is 
greater than soil, as thought is greater than digestion, 
as character is greater than granaries, there is no pro- 
fession nobler than that of the educator. How to edu- 
cate is the question that more than any other concerns 
the statesman or the Christian. 

It is natural that the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, just held at Denver, should give partial 
direction to the selection of topics. This Association 
represents the teachers of the United States and Canada, 
They met, fifteen thousand strong, and an interesting 
account of the meeting is given by A. Tolman Smith, of 
the United States Bureau of Education, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the drift of discussion on the 
philosophical questions which lie at the basis of the dif- 
ference between different schools in pedagogics. These 
differences are brought out in the article by Dr. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, who gives his 
views on several of these important questions. A num- 
ber of the other articles have been supplied to us from 
the manuscripts of papers read at the Denver meeting. 
Among them are those of Prof. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, who was president of the Association ; Chancellor 
Payne, of the University of Nashville; Mr. Hailman, 
Superintendent of Indian Schools ; Mr. Preston, Super- 
intendent of the Mississippi Public Schools, and Pro- 
fessor Ely, of the University of Wisconsin. We would 
especially call attention to the article by Chancellor 
Payne, a man recognized on both sides of the Atlantic 
as an authority on education, and whose article, tho 
long, is admirably crisp and readable. It is a criticism 
of Rousseau and Spencer, and meets the adage *‘ Follow 
Nature” with a counter adage. Mr. Spencer's errors 
have never been more clearly and sharply criticised. 

Mr. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
draws the contrast between educational whigs and 
tories, radicals and conservatives, and illustrates the two 
trends—if conservatism can be called a trend—in educa- 
tion. Professor Simon goes far back to Socrates to illus- 
trate the true method of teaching; and Julia Caverno 
touches a similar theme in answering whether teachers 
should teach ; while Frances Hurwitz gives an admir- 
able example of how poor girls can be taught in our 
cities. Professor Butler finds it impossible to tell 
how to teach until we first know what knowledge is 
most valuable, and to this question he devotes his article, 
purely from the side of the teacher. Dr. Ward gives 
suggestions and advice to parents as to what kind of an 
education they should plan for their children and how 
far it is worth while to educate them ; and Dr. Hailman 
and Mr, Preston discuss what is the particular features 
of the education of the Indian and the Negro. 

Our readers cannot fail to be interested in the contrai y 
views held by Professor Ely and Mr. E. P. Powell on the 
subject of the New York University system. One finds 
in it everything to praise and the other everything to 
blame. No more important subject can be brought up 
within the limits of education than that raised by Pro- 
fessor Ely as to the future of the university, its plan and 
scope; for it is the university which is the key to the 
whole system. It is the higher education which requires 
and draws up the lower, while the lower education has 
very little influence to push up the higher. The great 
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educational event of the last year, already discussed by 
us, is the effort of the Committee of Fifteen to lift up the 
secondary instruction and make it a worthy prepatation 
for the college. It is, then, of the highest importance 
that we should develop an adequate system of university 
and college instruction, and we are only beginning to 
differentiate the college from the university. There isin 
this country a large field for experiment on this subject, 
and it is yet to be settled whether the Western plan of a 
university supported by the State is better than the East- 
ern plan of auniversity supported by private munificence 
and independent of the State. We have, perhaps, not a 
single institution in the country which can be called a 
university pure and simple, without the attachment of 
the college. Allied to this subject are the articles by 
President Thwing, who speaks of the responsibility of the 
college student, and Prof. J. F. Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who gives an account of the ad- 
mirable and growing system of university extension. 

An extremely important topic is introduced by Mr. G. 
A. Wetmore, who from the standpoint of the Boston 
School Committee, treats of women and religion in the 
public school. Boston has had unusual experience in 
the women on the school committees, and has founi 
them very faithful and efficient, while the religious ques- 
tion has entered into the election of the school committee 
there perhaps more prominently than in any other large 
city. 

It would not be proper to conclude such a series of ed- 
ucational articles as this without some glance at educa- 
tion abroad. Professor Hinsdale, of the University of 
Michigan, gives information which will be of much in- 
terest about the University of Oxford , the Rev. W, Scott 
Watson gives suggestions to those who intend studying 
in a German University, and Professor Gordon, of the 
Doshisha University, Japan, gives cheering reports of 
the educational work of the past year of war in that new 
country. 

The subject of education is one which cannot be ex- 


- hausted in a dozen and a half articles. Itis a subject for 


an encyclopedia, or rather for a library. Many subjects 
treated in previous years are not included now. Thus 
there is no separate article on the kindergarten and pri- 
mary education, nor is there any article on the teaching 
of patriotism and loyalty—virtues to which attention was 
called by several articles in our Fourth of July issue— 
any more than on instruction in morals and religion. But 
these duties we can assume. Religion must be taught, 
altho in church schools and not in public schools; mo- 
rality must be taught, altho it will generally be done not 
formally but incidentally and all the time ; and patriot- 
ism is-a virtue which will be taughtin the study of Amer- 
ican history; and instruction in American history or in 
the history of one’s own State should be more generous 
and loyal than is to be found in some school histories 
which are in use, and which take distinctively the side 
against the Nation in the last War. Further than that 
the fundamental principles of American Government, of 
constitution and law, should be taught in secondary 
schools, and not left for colleges and professional schools. 
The common people will love their country better if they 
are taught at school how it is governed. 


» 


THE STORY OF THE SCHOOLBOOKS. 


THE examination of such a large number of educa- 
tional books as aie noticed, with more or less critical de- 
tail, in our number this week, makes an impression of 
the condition and tendencies of education in this country 
which we wish to convey to our readers. 

The exhibition we have given is not complete, and was 
not intended to be. It is, however, large, varied and 
representative enough to show a great deal more than 
what a score or so of leading educational publishers are 
doing in the way of business. 

A considerable number of the newest, best and most 
characteristie of text-books for school use show a dis- 
position to incorporate the suggestions of the Committee 
of Ten. Thisis encouraging. It indicates how quickly 
the good points of such a piece of public spirited and in- 
telligent work begin to tell. It speaks well, too, for the 
teachers ; for these text-books are the teachers’ work and 
represent them. The important point, however, is the 
rapid effect of theory on practice. In this respect the 
schools and their teachers appear in the example here- 
with published, among the most progressive of all our 
social institutions. 

As to the technical precision and practical value of 
these books there are, of course, wide differences. On the 
whole, the improvement in them is so great that one does 
not need to be very old to be convinced by these manuals, 
particularly those for college work and advanced stu- 
dents, that he was born several generations too soon. 

As to the elementary text-books for the lower grades it 
is an ungracious task to raise a doubt where all is so attrac- 
tive so richly done, and where the critic is sure to have 
the publishers, the teachers, and probably the scholars 
against him. The picture gallery method is stronger than 
ever in the books of this year. It is a gain for the nurs- 
ery and the primaries. In the lower grades of the gram- 
mar school it is useful. But in the higher grades and in 
the secondary schuols the pupils are surely old enough to 
be called on to deal with mental conceptions as presented 
in languaze, and without such childish aids as pictures. 
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Of course they add to the attractiveness of the text-book 
and fall into line under the true, but much abused con- 
ception of ideal school-work as play. To be good for 
anything, it must be play which is harder than work, in 
the first: place, and in the next thoroughly systematic. 
We regret to see some evidence in the books before 
us that the text-book, with short cuts and easy lessons to 
recommend it, is not every where classed with the quack- 
ery of the schoolhouse. 

As to educational books addressed to teachers as such, 
the outcome of thecurrent year is full of promise. Not 
to limit our remarks to such publications as the ‘‘ Great 
Educators’ Series” or the *‘ International Education 
Series,” etc., there is enough in the examples noticed 
in our columns this week to show how great and deep 
a ferment is at work as to educational theory and 
method. A considerable number of these works are 
good as all ordinary humdrum is good, because they are 
solid, sensible and safe. They merely repeat in fresh 
terms the old lines and methods on which good resulcs 
have been reached in the schoolroom. Some are, how- 
ever, anythiog but humdrum. 

The greatest and boldest advances are visible in the 
attempts to bring education into line with psychology. 
This means a great deal. The vital force of it runs 
through nearly all the new works or methods we have 
seep. Insome degreeit affects every one of them, Per- 
haps the most striking and suggestive example is the 
volume on ‘‘ Herbart and the Herbartians,” by the Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College. 

The great note that we hear in these recent books on 
educational theory and method is not, however, psycho- 
logical but ethical. The thunder in Herbart’s pedagogy, 
the strongest, most vital and every way most vigorous 
system now attracting attention, is not the place it gives 
to psychology, but the place it gives to ethics. 

We have been having school manuals in which ethics 
came in as a sort of concession to the conventional pro- 
prieties of the situation. We have had schools which 
let ethics alone as severely as theology, and which gave 
education an exclusively intellectual definition and 
treated it as an exclusively intellectual problem. Among 
the first to scent coming di-aster, in this theory of school 
method, was the late President Seelye, of Amherst, who, 
in a valuable little manual, contributed what he could to 
the problem. 

Horace Mann knew better than to fall into this pit. He 
conceived of the school as holding a place in the moral 
enginery of human society. He thought that moral 
force was the great principle in the composition of a true 
teacher. He drew the liue at theology ; but he believed 
as firmly as Socrates both in the teachability of ethics 
and in the ethical as the great force and element of the 
school. 

The spirit of the new pedagogy as seen in the 1ecent 
examples is a return on what we believe to be the basis 
of a better philosophy to a view of the subject which is 
at least as old as Socrates and which, tho it does not con- 
template instruction of any k ind in theology, is yet sub- 
stantially and really Christian. The name of power ia 
the new pedagogy is beyond question, Herbart, and in 
the Herbartian pedagogy ethics holds a position from 
which it dominates the whole. Developed from a phi- 
losophy which accepts the moral revelation of the world 
as the core of its history, it sees in the development of 
moral character the deeper purpose of complete and 
rational education. 

That this conception has taken a strong hold on the 
new pedazogy the educational literature of the last 
twelve months indicates. That it will eventually bring 
about a vast improvement in the true methods and re- 
sults of school work we believe. 


_ 


“FLORAL EMBLEMS.” 


WE suppose there is not a more intelligent horti- 
cultural journal in the United States than Garden and 
Forest ; and for this reason we venture a few words on a 
subject which it frequently touches on with most con- 
temptuous expressions, that of ‘floral emblems.” Here 
are two paragraphs from its last issue. The first is about 
the appropriation for the Boston Common and Public 
Garden : 

“What must be aconsiderable part of it goes into the 
floral emblems and other horticultural abominations 
which disfigure the Public Garden. The cultivated and 
intelligent Bostonians deplore the extravagance of their 
garden, and the example of bad taste which it sets; but it 
is generally praised by the press, and every year it grows 
more vulgar and less what a garden should be. A small 
part of the money spent in making the Public Garden ugly, 
would, if properly used, rid every tree in the city of in- 
sects.” 

The second has to do with Chicago: 

**Greenhouses are to be erected near the Field Museum, 
and here, we are told, ‘floral displays’ will be concentrated, 
expressing a higher grade of taste, one must hope, than 
those which have hitherto existed in other places in the 
parks of Chicago.”’ 

The reference in these paragraphs is to the showy beds 
in set colored patterns, made of coleuses, alternantheras, 
lobelias, etc., sometimes made to represent badges of 
army corps, and on the latest occasion in Boston the 
monograms and mottoes of the Christian Endeavor 

Society. Every visitor to Boston during the late meeting 
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of that society, visited the Public Garden, and saw these 
beds, prepared with great skill, and which certainly 
gave pleasure to ninety-nine out of a hundred of those 
who sauntered along the broad walk, on ei'her side of 
which they were displayed. 

But we are told that we ought not to like to see them, 
that they are unnatural, ‘* horticultural abominations,” 
*‘ vulgar,” examples of ‘“bad taste.” 

Perhaps so, wise pundit ; but we would like to know 
why. The common taste approves them, the taste of the 
common people, for whom they were made, the people 
who pay the taxes. They are ‘ generally praised by the 
press,” if not by the professors of high horticulture, 
This ought to be some reason for providing them. It is 
true they are not naturalistic, but what art is? There is 
not an abler or more sensible article in our symposium 
this week than that which proves that we are not to 
‘* follow Nature” witha capital Nin education. The 
purpose of horticulture is not to follow nature but to 
change and improve it. What is a Bon Silene rose but a 
brier made unnatural? What is more unnatural than the 
specimen chrysanthemum, all the buds pinched off, and 
leaving one monstrous flower at the end of the stem, all 
for the display of a beautiful monstrosity? Why, the 
very issue of the journal from which we have taken 
these extracts recommends the Japanese yew for ‘* topi- 
ary ” effects, and whatis ‘‘ topiary ” but the trimming of 
trees and shrubs into fantastic shapes of birds, animals, 
squares and rings, just ‘‘ horticultural abominations,” 
which, however, give pleasure? And this same issue 
has another word to say in appreciation of the old-fash- 
ioned formal beds of the last century gardening, all un- 
natural abominations. 

Everybody likes to see decorations on a wall—wreathe, 
festoons, mottoes, made of evergreens or oak leaves. No 
one would venture to criticise them because they are 
unnatural or formal. It is precisely the same taste which 
likes occasionally, in proper surroundings, to see ribbon 
beds, pattern beds, insignia and mottoes reproducedon a 
formal lawn, People like it, and always will like these 
effects; and it is of no use to fight against their taste, 
w hich is not false, even if there be a higher taste. We 
would not have such a style of floriculture in the diver- 
sified scenery of Franklin Park or the Arboretum at Bos- 
ton, where a more natural style properly is followed ; but 
the Boston Public Garden is a small, level plot, admira- 
bly adapted, along the sides of its straight, wide, central 
walk, for the most formal and elaborate effects ; and after 
seeing the beds prepared to please the Christian Endeav- 
orers we declare that they were pleasing toa catholic 
taste that is cultivated enough also to appreciate the 
style of the Arboretum; and we are sure that the visitors 
will long remember the little Public Garden, and its 
floralemblemsand mottoes, with justifiable pleasure, 





Cditorial Uotes. 


Our symposium on Education requires eight extra pages 
besides four pages of cover. 





Of its special features we 


speak in other columns. Among other articles we may 


mention the report of the Congress of Religion at Toronto, 
by the Rev. J. B. Fraser; Miss Walker writes of the artist 
Arthur B. Davies, and valuable and interesting informa- 
tion is given in our various departments. The stories of 
the week are by such practiced writers as Maria Louise 
Pool and Maud Wilkinson ; and the poems by Bliss Car- 


man, Maurice Thompson, Robert Beverly Hale and 


Blanch Nevin. 


HERE is a sentence which illustrates the infelicity of 
using words loosely. The Churchman says: 

“ The union of the Presbyterian, the Methodist and the Church 
ministries would be the practical realization of Church unity be- 
tween these bodies.” 

Here the word Church is used in two different senses. In 
its first occurrence it means Protestant Episcopal; in the 
second it means the Universal Church. Now we wonder 
if the writer had not the slightest suspicion that when he 
distinguished ‘the Church ministries’ from those of the 
Presbyterian and the Methodist he was denying the name 
Church to those two bodies, and while talking of Church 
union was doing it in a way that could hardly be taken as 
anything but aa insult. One of the chief occasions for the 
frequent charge that the Episcopal Church is haughty is 
the fact that it has come to be ashamed of its own name, 
and claims the exclusive right to a name which belongs 
just as much to other Christians. For one we object in 
any discussious with other Christian bodies to their arro- 
gating to themselves the designation “the Church.” We 
do not ask them to call themselves Protestant Episcupal ; 
Episcopal is enough fora usual desigaation, just as we 
shorten Roman Catholic to Catholic. We observe in the 
same article a misstatement of the position of non-Epis- 
copalians, or what they would call non-Churchmeén. It 
supposes them to hold that the historic episcopate is some- 
thing which, altho it existed in the early Church can be 
given up at will fer good reasons, just as monarchy can be 
given up. Thatis by no means the position of many of 
tnem:; as, for example, that of most Baptists. It fact, it is 
only the Episcopalians, among Protestants, who hold that 
the bishops, as an oréer separate from pastors or elders, 
existed in the Apostolic Church. Perhaps a majority of 
the non-Episcopalians hold that just as it was necessary to 
purge off other errors of Romanism, so it was obligatory to 
drop the episcopacy. They do not hold that it is right now 
to change the organization of the Apostolic Church, but 
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that it was wrong in the second century to do so, and that 
we must revert to the simplicity of the first century. We 
do not give this as our view. What surprises us is that 
anybody should imagine that any question of the machin- 
ery of the Church and the functions of bishops or elders is 
worth fighting about in an organization which claims to be 
spiritual. 


..--The Christian ministry of this city, including repre- 
sentatives of nearly all denominations, have sent to the 
Police Commissioners a cordial recognition of the excellent 
work the Commissioners are doing in enforcing the Sunday 
closing law. They say that ‘‘evaded laws mean the de- 
struction of our civic foundation,” and that ‘‘ the grotesque 
and unscrupulous utterances of people in high political 
place” deserve the severe treatment which Mr. Roosevelt 
has given them. They tell the Commissioners that they 
have greatly “increased peace and safety and good order,” 
that the people of the city are seeing this more clearly 
every day, and that while the liberties of the saloon are 
not being destroyed, the police are conserving the liberty 
of the family. Among the signers are both Protestants 
aud Catholics, Bishop Henry C. Potter heading the list. 
We observe that The Evening Post commends our state- 
ment that there is a growing sentimentin favor of Sunday 
closing. 


.... The Department of State has received the address in 
defense of himself which ex Consul Waller was not 
allowed to make before the French military court which 
sat in Madagascar and condemned him totwenty years im- 
prisonment in a military prison. His statement seems to 
make it clear that he had been guilty of no offense, and 
that he was punished because it was thought to be a mili- 
tary necessity. We hope our Government will use all dili- 
gence and persistence in securing his release and indem- 
nity for the injury done him. There is no news yet of the 
result of the success of the French march to the capital of 
Madagascar. The English correspondent of the London 
Times sends his first letter, which isenthusiastic in praise 
of the Hova people and the work of the missionaries. 


.... Lhe motto of Maine is ‘‘Dirigo.”’ In the last Maine 
Episcopal Convention a resolution was adopted by one 
majority recommending that the word male should be 
striken out of that section of the State law which relates 
to the qualification of votes in parishes. In the State of 
Alabama, wbich is not supposed to have such a motto, 
women have always had the privilege of voting in the 
Episcopal parishes until 1891, and under the present law 
of the State each church may determine for itself who 
shall vote. In the case of the largest Episcopal church in 
Alabama, St. John’s Church, at Mobile, the power to vote 
is expressly granted to women. Under New York State 
law only men can vote in Episcopal parishes, but that 
could doubtless be changed if the convention desired it. 


.... We wish we had space to say much about the simple- 
hearted, independent, venerable Dr. Edward Beecher, who 
died last Sunday in his ninety-second year. He was a great 
man in his day, and was much criticised by the theologians 
for his ‘‘ Conflict of Ages,” in which he tried to set God right 
before the world by a doctrine of metempsychosis which 
has given satisfaction to nobody, outside of Buddhism, but 
himself. For the last dozen years he has been the beautiful 
figure in Dr. Meredith’s Brooklyn church, an example of 
faithfulness in attendance, even after he recovered so mar- 
velously, six years ago, from the accident which compelled 
the amputation of a leg. His gracious old age was possibly 
as useful as his long career as pastor. preacher, author, edi- 
tor and college president, and more beautiful. 


....Lt is amusing to see the effort of the French Chamber 
of Deputies to increase the revenues while dropping the tax 
on fermented liquors. The bill which has gone to the 
Senate makes “ hygienic’”’ liquors, wine and beer, free of 
tax, but puts a heavy tax on all distilled liquors. We fail 
to see where the revenue is tocome in, or how fermented 
liquors are ‘‘ hygienic,” altho if the law should reduce the 
sale of liqueurs and atsinthe there would be some advan- 
tage. They are trying 'o teach the people that it is doc- 
tored drinks that are dangerous, and the manufacture of 
distilled liquors is to be a State monopoly. 


....One of our contemporaries thinks it a very bad thing 
that ministers should praise the New York Police Commis- 
sioners for simply doing their duty. It thinks the result 
is unfortunate. Then, pray, when is it ever safe to praise 
men? Andis not he who always does his duty faithfully 
to be congratulated ? If we condemn men for falling short 
of their duty, we ought to commend them for living up to 
it when the temptation is strong to shirk it. If we are to 


have faithful public men we must take care to give praise 
where praise is due. ‘ 


...-Only God knows how many innocent people have 
been lynched. It bas just been discovered that a Negro, 
Bob Haggard, lynched two weeks ago at Ford, Ky., 
charged with assault, was innocent of the crime. The- 
story tbat wastold of how the deed was done has been 
proved utterly false, and a dispatch says that “the work 
was done by a few bot-headed men who did not take time 
to — whether Haggard was guilty or not.”’ That is 
usually the way. . 


....5ome readers oy suspect that the account of the 
George Eliot Club, by Frauces Hurwitz, is a fancy sketch. 
Itis absolutely true; the girls who have been taking this 
instructionin literature and history live in crowded Rus- 
sian-Jewish quarters of this city, and Miss Hurwitz is her- 
self one of them, a little Jewess in her teens, who has not 
been ten years in thiscountry. There is a lesson to Ameri- 
can children in that story. 


.. -During the week we have had a blood curdiing re- 
port of an uprising by the Bannock Indians in Idaho, all 
false. They have been hunting off their reservation, and 
four of their number were killed by settier=, aod naturally 
the latter expected a fearful reprisal, which has not yet 
occurred. 


.--- Lhe extraordinary interview with the late Premier 
Stambuloff, which we epitomize elsewhere, shows tnat he 
knew he was to be murdered, and that Prince Ferdinand 
also knew. It ought to make it impossible for Ferdinand 
ever to return to Bulgaria, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


THE REV. J. B. FRASER, M.D. 





THE Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education 
held in Toronto, Canada, from July 18th to July 25th, may 
be regarded as one of the signs of the times. The object of 
the Congress was to promote fraternity and cordial co-op- 
eration among all interested in religion, education and 
philanthropy; to bring together leading American 
clergyman, statesmen, educators and philanthropists to 
consider and discuss the great moral, social and economic 
problems of the time, which press for some satisfactory 
solution. 

The aims of the Congress were practical. There was no 
attempt to discuss theological questions or speculative 
differences in the creeds of the various Churches repre- 
sented. It was an attempt to secure ‘the practical union 
of practical men in behalf of practical measures which 
make for the regeneration and 1edemption of the race.” 

The credit for the conception of the Congress belongs 
chiefly to its President, Dr. Samuel G. Smith, of St. Paul, 
Minn., who associated with himself in the preparation of 
the program Archbishop Ireland, and Bishop Gilbert, of 
St. Paul, Dr. Bennett, of Akron, O., and some of the lead- 
ing men of foronto, Canada, 

The program which covers five days, with sessions each 
forenoon and evening, and meetings of the various depart- 
ments in the afternoons, and a mass missionary meeting 
on the Sunday afternoon, has on it sixty items and gives 
an idea of the scope and importance of the subjects dis- 
cussed as well as of the eminence of those selected to read 
papersand deliver addresses. 

The superior administrative abilities of the president, 
Dr. Smith, found full scope in the preparation of the pro- 
gram, and in perfecting all the arrangements necessary 
for such a meetivg. Inthe latter he was assisted by the 
secretary, the Rev. S. Shenin, of St. Paul. A finer, fuller 
or more attractive program was, perhaps, never before pre- 
pared for a conference or convention in Canada. It was 
expected that thousands would attend ; instead there were 
but hundreds. The attendance of the people of Loronto 
even,at most of the sessions indicated but a languid interest. 
Various theories are udvanced to account for the indiffer- 
ence, the most geverally accepted being that the aims of 
the Congress were too general ; that it was held ata time 
when most who can want to get as far us they can away 
from cities and meetings and even thinking; and that 
being proposed and planned by a few individuals, none of 
the Churches felt any sort of special responsibility for its 
success. Oae does not like to think that the attendance 
was auy fair indication of the interest, or want of interest, 
ot Canadians in the great practical questions discussed, 
for that would be a very grave reflection on their culture 
and inteiligerce. The probability is that the lack of any 
special present practical purpose in bolding the Congress, 
gave lise to «a general impression that it was but an ordi- 
nary Convention, on a large scale, with a bigh sounding 
title, anu of conventions in general the intelligent Cana- 
dian public ix pretty weil tired. 

Nothing was wanting in the cordiality with which the 
Congress was welcomed on behalf of ‘loronto by ex Mayor 
MecMurricb, who presided at the vpening, and Mayor Ken- 
neuy, who dweit eloquently on the growth of religious tol- 
eration, referred in complimentary terms to the objects of 
the Congress, and expressed hos hopes for its success. 
Words of hearty welcome were spoken on benalf of the 
Protestants of the city by the President of the Ministerial 
Association, Dr. Sims, and of the Roman Catholics by the 
Rev. Father Ryan. 

The Hon. C. C. Bonney was given the first place on the 
program proper. His paper on ‘‘ The New Movement for 
the Unity and Peace of the World,”’ began with a definition 
and glowing eulogy of ** the uew liberty,” which is simply 
‘**the golden rule” in practical and general operation. The 
new liberty will substitute arguments for arms, the judge 
and jury forthe general andarmy. ‘The idea of the broth- 
erhood of man has taken sucha hold upun the thought 
and heart of humanity that it has already a controlling 
power in national and international affairs. The World’s 
Fair in Chicago had helped largely to bring about this re- 
sult. 

Dr. Smith followed in a thoughtful, earnest, vigorous in- 
augural address, which evoked the heartiest applause. 
The Congress, he said, was born of the needs of the new age 
on which the world is entering. Prominent among these 
needs are a larger recoguition of existing goodness and 
truth wherever found, and wider co operation in the reli- 
gious,educational acd philanthropic work of the world. The 
present age is awakening to a new sense of the universality 
of the race, of truth, of the fundamentals of religion. 
Face to face with giant evils, it is asking itself more ear- 
nestly than ever what can be done to remedy them. Secu- 
larism and socialism had been tried and found wanting. 
God is in his providence evolving the cosmic man, the cos- 
mic civilization. Nations are not only exchanging com- 
modities, but ideas. Great men, great thoughts, great 
events, are no longer local in their importance and infiu- 
ence. The cosmic man will be the heir of the world. 

The address of the Hon. Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., of 
Evanston, Iil., was a well-reasoned plea for the continued 
association of religion and education. The two mightiest 
forces in the world and factors in our modern civilization, 
the Church and the School, should never be divorced. The 
one made men virtuous, the other intelligent. Luther dis- 
cerned the importance of education when he said “ where 
schools are established the Church prospers.” Not less 
than 104 of the first 119 colleges of America were established 
on distinctively religious lines. Education, to be worth 


anything, must develop character as well as intelligence. 
The environment and atmosphere of our colleges and 
schools should be soundly and positively Christian, and 
never sectarian or simply secular. 
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Perhaps the most eloquent address delivered was that of 
the Rev. D. N. Beach, of Cambridge, Mass., on ‘ Munici- 
pal Reform.’’ It was simply the story of how Cambridge 
had banished the saloon and of the reforms that had thus 
been effected in every department of the city government. 
For nine years in succession the city had voted “‘ no saloon.” 
Every year the battle had to be fought over, and it was 
well that it had, as it kept the issues clearly before the 
people. The methods of work were fully detailed. The 
principals are: ‘* No candidates, no politics, one end only, 
appeals to facts; work as if one vote would decide the 
question.” The results have been beyond all expectation 
gratifying. Of the saloon keepers, 56 out of 99 are now 
succeeding well in other employments, while only 16 of 
them are in the saloon business elsewhere. The popula- 
tion has increased rapiuly and improved greatly in quality. 
Nearly double as many new houses were built last year as 
ten years ago. Deposits in savings banks ten years ago 
were $140,000; last year, $586,000. Tramps ten years ayo, 
1,086; last year, notwithstanding the great depression, ouly 
126. 

* The Debt America Owes to her Public Schoo!s’’ was 
ably set forth in detail by the Hon. Caas. R Skinner, of 
Albany, N Y. His paper showed clearly how the educa- 
tion of the schools had contributed to the material, social 
and political progress of the country, to the moral eleva- 
tion and religious advancement of the people. Religion 
could be taught and should be taught in the schools, but 
1t must be the religion on which all sects agree, the funda~ 
mentals of faith and morality. All beyond this must be 
leit to the Churches. The hearty applause with which the 
paper was received indicated the general sentiment on the 
very practical question of religion in the school. 

Over 7,000 people met to hear the address of Archbishop 
Ireland on “ The Rights and Duties of Labor.’”’ and hun- 
dreds were turned away for whom there was not even 
standing room. It was no easy task for President Smith 
to break to such a meeting the news that ‘‘ unforeseen 
circumstances”’ had prevented Bishop [reland from keeping 
the promise he bad made to address the Congress; but he 
did 1t most skillfally. Tne address of Dr. Bennet, of 
Akron, O., on applied Christianity as the remedy for the 
strife between capital and labor, was a resetting of Henry 
George’s utopian theories and Edward Bellamy’s applica- 
tion of them in * Looking Backward.” The Hon. A. B. 
Stickney, of St. Paul, read a carefully prepared and sug: 
gestive paper on “A New Field for Educational Effort,” 
which was a plea for a more practical education of the 
farming and working classes to counteract the growing 
teudency to urban and professional .ife. Mrs. Mountford 
gave ‘* A Woman’s View of American Caristianity,” in the 
treatment of which she allowed herself a pretty wide 
range, ard said many severe and sarcastic things in criti- 
cism of the inconsistencies of Christian people, and cun- 
cluded witna fervid appeal for the complete emancipation 
of woman. 

A timely paper by President Thwing, Cleveland, O., on 
‘*What More can the American College do for Americau 
Lite?’ was read, in his absence, by the Rev. A. Moore, of 
Sct. Paul. The increasing tendency to luxury and lavish 
spending in college life was deplored as tending to divorce 
it from the life of the people. For colleges to do the work 
they might and ought, they should be well manned with 
living men as teachers, and tbe fuil course should be with- 
in reach of those in moderate circumstances. 

Dr. Pate, Orangeburg, S. C., delivered an address on 
‘**Cnrist, the Ideal Teacher,’’ commending his methods and 
manner to all teachers. One of the most impressive of all 
the addresses was that of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, on ‘* The Settlement Idea.” Her descrip- 
tion of life in the Nineteenth Ward of Chicago was fitted 
to move the hardest heart to sympathy and pity. The Set- 
tlement idea is an attempt to secure to the pvor, the home- 
less and oppressed toilers of great cities, out of whom the 
awful burdex of overwork or no work is crushing all moral 
and intellectual lite, some of the helps and comforts of 
social life. 

An address on ‘‘ Organization of Charity and the Catho- 
lic Church,” by the Rev. Father Ryan, Toronto, was re- 
ceived with the heartiest applause. Dr. Ryan discrimi. 
nated clearly between ordinary and Christian philan- 
thropy. He outlined the great work done by the Sisters of 
Charity for the wretched and afflicted, and by the members 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, in which 90,000 men, 
notclergy, were doing philanthropic work. He closed with 
a fervent prayer tor the exercise of that Christian charity 
which would bring meu nearer each other in the work of 
Christ and which must inake them nobier and better men. 
If we cannot all agree in our belief as to what Christ 
taught while on earth we can all at least do what he 
said. 

Dr. Geo. W. Gray, of Chicago, spoke for nearly an hour 
most impressively on *‘ The Forward Movement.” In six- 
teen cities in the United Siates there are 800,000 of the 
slum class, outcasts without family life or ties. This slum 
class is constantly on the increase. In Chicago there is one 
arrest in every eleven of the population ; in the slum dis- 
trict one in four. Dr. Gray gave a graphic account of 
rescue work in the slums, in which he and others were en- 
gaged. The sa.oon was their greatest obstacle. In the 
Nineteenth Ward, within a hali-mile radius, 60,000 people 
are ministered to by three churches and 300 saloons, The 
only hope, the only cure for these awful evils is the Gospel ; 
not the Gospel of a formal worship and a selfish life but 
the pure, helpful, loving Gospel of Christ. 

The address of the Rev. Dr. Edwards, of Chicago, on the 
need and importance of ** Reforming Printer’s Ink,” was a 
graphic presentation of the evils of bad literature, and a 
powerful plea for a purer literature for boys. A good boy’s 
book was one of the mightiest weapons that could be 
forged against vice and crime. 

A very thoughtful paper by the Rev. A. C. Courtice, 
Toronto, on “‘ Subjective and Oodjective Methods of Re- 
form,’ showed conclusively the inadequacy of the latter 
without the former, the imperative necessity of the regen- 
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eration of the individual if society and the State are to be 
reformed. 

The ad-iress of Bishop Gilbert, of St. Paul, on ‘‘ The Out- 
look for Church Unity” was among the ablest and most 
eloquent delivered. On this question Bishop Gilbert an- 
nounced himself a prophet of optimism. His reasons for 
hope in the coming organic unity of the Church were the 
growl2g opposition to absolutism, the increasing dissatis- 
fiction with indiviicalism, the practical spirit of the age, 
the recognition of the fact that mere form of organization 
and theological theory are not of the essence of the faith, 
the inc ea ing use of liturgical methods of worship, and 
bouest historical inquiry, which must end in leading all 
the Churches back to the same starting point. 

Captain Cornelius Garcener, United States Army, De- 
troit, ina practical paper on “ Relief by Work” detailed 
the methods of the famous “ potato patch plan,’ of which 
he is originator and whica has proved so successful in De- 
troit and in other large cities. The chief merit of thisplan 
of relief is that it trains the poor to habits of industry and 
thrift. It also utilizes what would otherwise be waste 
land. The Rev. Dr. Conaty, of Worcester, Mass., delivered 
an eloquent address on ‘‘ The Roman Catholic Church in 
the Educational Movements of To-day,’’ which showed that 
even an infallible Church can Jearn something from his- 
tory, and can adapt its policy to the changing spirit of the 
times. 

A unique missionary meeting was held on Sunday after- 
noon, at which the Rev. Father Ryan presided, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by leading Protestant and Roman 
Catholic divines. 

The closing session was one of the best, the attendance 
and attention indicating the growing interest of the pub- 
lic in the proceedings. 

A masterly review of ‘‘ the religious development of the 
United States”? was given by Dr. H. K Carroll, editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. Phenomenal as has been 
the development of the resources and industries of the 
counry, beyond all precedent, its religious development 
had been even more extraordinary, especially when the 
heterogeneous nature of the materials furnished by immi- 
gration was considered. During the last decade tne popu- 
Jation had increased at the rate of 25 per cent.; the mem- 
bership of the Protestant Church 42 per cent. Roman 
Catholicism had made similar, if not quite so great prog- 
ress. But development was not measurei by numbers mere- 
ly. If “‘get’’ had been too mnch the motto of the American he 
had not forgotten how to give also. He had gloried in his 
own land, but had led the Caristian world in foregn imis- 
sion work The American Cnristian is above all things 
practical, one who thinks it better to go about doing good, 
like his Master, than to stand vy che wayside as a theolog- 
ical signpost. The progress of the religious press has been 
almost beyond computation. The recent and rapid rise 
and spread of various organizations of women and of young 
people, fo. Christian work, give promise uf still greater 
progress in future. 

An address by Mrs. Charles Henrotin, of Chicago, on 
“The Educational Value of Woman’s Clubs,” concluded 
the program. It was a powerful plea for a more reverent 
sympathy with the modern developments of woman’s work 
and work for women. Women from the beginning have 
been the peaceful toilers of the world. When so much of 
their work was taken from the home to the factory they 
had, of course, to follow. For centuries women had been 
content simply to work; recently they had learned to or- 
ganize. Beginning, a generation ago, with societies to sew 
for the heathen, they had gone on tosuch splendid achieve- 
ments of organization as the Sanitary Commission of the 
late American war, and the b-ard of lady managers of the 
Columbian Fair. 

Tne Congress cannot fail to leave a permanent impres- 
sion on the thought of all present and of the citizens of 
Toronto—an impression of the beauty of breadth as well 
as strength of religious conviction, and of the charm of 
Christian charity. A large and representative committee, 
with Dr. David J. Burreli, of New York, as president, was 
appointed to arrange for tne next Congress along similar 
lines. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A NUMBER of clergymen, representing six religious 
denominations, met last week in Aser, Mass., and formed 
a ministerial union to be known as the United Religious 
Association. It included Roman Catholics as well as 
Protestants. The object is set forth in the following: 

* Resolved, That we form ourselves into an organization the 
object of which shall be fellowship and acquaintance with each 
other’s religious doctrines, local co-operation with each other on 
the basis of love to God and man, and to the furtherance of all 
secial reforms and the bringing of the kingdom of God.” 

....It is reported that upon complaints presented by 
members of other religious denominations the police of 
Baltimore have arrested a Seventh-Day Adventist leader 
at Calverton, a subarb of thatcity. This man, John Faust, 
was arrested July 26th, and will appear this week before 
the court, and it will be regarded as a test case. Mr. Faust 
was arrested and bound over to the Grand Jury about a 
moath ago, but that body ignored the case. 








....The question as to the interpretation of the action 
by the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in regard to students in Union Seminary is tocome up at 
the meeting of the Syuod of New York, to be held at 
Binghamton, October 23d. The Otsego Presbytery has 
taken under its care Mr. Frank B. Seeley, a student inthe 
seminary, and has licensed him to preach. Complaint is 
to be made to the synod that their action is virtually in 
violation of the instructions to the Presbytery of New 
York. ‘Thereply is made that those instructions affected 
that presbytery alone, in their form and that the Presby- 
tery of Otsego had simply acted within its undoubted 
constitutional rights of which it had never been deprived. 
The Moderator uf the synod, George C. Yeisiley, D.v., of 
Hudson, is reported as saying that he does “not see how 
the synod can censure a presbytery for doing that which it 

right to do.” 


has every 
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The pro npt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 








THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.* 





FOREIGN to us in language as they are, and differert in 
form, model and organization, there is more for us to 
learn from and to learn by in the German universities, in 
their history and working, than in any others in tbe world. 
American students have always felt more at home in 
them. American teachers have always gleaned more 
from them and found more in them which they would 
like to translate into their schools and schooling at 
home. 

This influence was Jate in beginning; but for nearly 
tifty years it bas been quite as striking in our educational 
history as that of the English colleges was in our first 
one hundred years. 

Harvard and Yale were founded on the model of the 
English college. So strong and so sufficient was this 
model that it not only held its ground in the New Eng- 
Jand colleges as they came into existence one after 
another, but was for a long time, excepting, perhaps, 
Jefferson’s example in Virginia, the one only model 
on which anybody thought an American college could 
be founded. 

It produced colleges which answered their purpose 
and met the needs of the time. The men who came 
from them were robust, well trained, able to use their 
powers, strongly national in type, and ready to go to 
work in earnest in any department of professional life ; 
but they did not get much further than this, When the 
time came, as it did come before the middle of the pres- 
ent century, for special training in special departments 
of knowledge, the American colleges were not equipped 
for the work. 

Nor were the Eaglish universities altogether ina situa- 
tion to make up the deficiencies of the American col- 
leges. The German universities were. There was more 
direct democratic simplicity in them. Ourstudents took 
to them more naturally, and found in them ascholarship, 
a fullness aud richness of intellectual leadership, especially 
in theology, philosophy, history, languages and philol- 
ogy. which gave them the aid they sought in vain here. 

The American students who poured into Germany were, 
of course, the picked men, They were in general look- 
ing to academic careers ast2achers. The colleges quickly 
absorbed them in their faculties of instruction as they 
poured back again in ever-increasing numbers, until at 
this time, in all the leading colleges of the country and 
in the great d+ partments of study, it is difficult to find 
an instructor who has not received more or less of his 
preparation in some German university. 

The reaction of this foreign training on the national 
theory of college education has, of course, led to some 
copying, to some ill-advised attempts to abandon the 
traditional path, to break up the old foundations, and to 
embark on illusory schemes to introduce the German 
university by giving the name to poorly organized high 
schools, or in some way to make an exotic thrive in a 
country where there was no use for it, no conception of 
what it is, and no roots for it to grow from. 

Oa the whole this influence has been wholesome, It 
did not come all at once, in such force and volume as to 
8 veep the colleges from their national and historic basis, 
but little by little, as one man and another returned to 
enter their faculties and give proof of the superior ad- 
vantages he had enjoyed. It was an influence which 
addressed itself to the intelligent classes in the country 
as distinctly as to the college faculties and teachers. It 
told slowly but surely on the standards of work and 
scholarship, and on the broadening of the lines of study. 
New studies were called for, and the new men came 
home to teach them. The colleges began to lift the sec- 
ondary schools, on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
widen into universities by the expansion of their post- 
graduate schools and the founding of new ones. [In all 
this the wholesome influence of the German university 
could be traced, as it affected the colleges without weak- 
ening their national type or seriously modifying their 
American character but rather tended to strengthen 
than otherwise the impulse to keep these institutions in 
touch with American life, which at one time seemed to 
be running away from them. The new movement 
which has now set in so generally as to be felt in every 
part of our educational system, to bring both colléges and 
schools into touch with the national life,owes much of its 
character and force to the German university which 
gave the original impulse and showed the way. 

And so it has come to pass that the German universi- 
ties have more in them for us to Jearn from and learn by 
than any otherr, and that we are prepared in advance to 
welcome such a work as that named below from such a 
competent hand as Professor Paulsen. This volume 
comes to us from the Professor of Philosophy and Peda- 
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gogy in the University of Berlin, and has received its 
English dress from one of the younger professors at 
Columbia. It is full where it needed to be full, con- 
densed and rapid where details and expansion would 
have no great interest here. No attempt is made in it 
to write the full history of the German universities, but 
only to characterize them, to show what they are, what 
their relations are to the students, to the State and to 
society, how they do their work, and on what methods 
and principles they rely. . 

Professor Paulsen opens with a luminous chapter on 
the three types of university that have grown up in 
Europe—the English, the French and the German. If 
educational development in this country holds the gait 
at which it has heen moving for some twenty-five years, 
he may find himself required in a future edition to add a 
fourth type to the list, the American, as distinct, as com- 
pletely sui similis as any of them, and not less interest- 
ing in its complete development and adjustment to the 
national life, 

The German university as a significant institution in 
the world is hardly older than the present century. Italy 
and France were a long way ahead of Germany from the 
start, Of these early periods we have only a sketch in 
Professor Paulsen’s book, and it was well to pass them 
over in this rapid way ; for by this means the reader’s 
atiention is concentrated on the modern German univer- 
sity as the product of the new life of the modern world. 
The fundamental conception from which the entire sub- 
ject is treated is that the modern university must be de- 
veloped in touch with life around it. Not only must the 
ideals and characteristics of each civilization be preserved 
and reprepresented in it, but must dominate and shape it, 
and supply the sap which feeds it and the influences 
which dictate its form. Consequently we are not to look 
for one system or one organization through the world, 
any more than we are to suppose that one history will 
d» for all countries. The German university system is 
the result of the admirable studies which, in that country, 
have been directed to the needs of the people and to the 
best educational methods of meeting them. As far as 
those needs are local and peculiar to themselves, the Ger- 
man university will thrive only in its own soil, and is not 
to be transplanted. As far as those needs are the com- 
mon needs of civilized beings the world over, the princi- 
ples on which it is organized have a common interest for 
the friends of education every where, 

Writing on this view of the subject Professor Paulsen 
shows, first, how the German university has been organ- 
ized to bring it into right relations with the great institu- 
tions of society, the State, the Church, the community, 
wih the student body and with the teaching body, and 
then with the preparatory schools. 

His remarks on these points are full of light, and all 
the more so for being so exclusively applic ible to his own 
country and its educational system. It is German life 
and German institutions he has in view. The reader 
needs to be constantly reminding himself that there is 
probably no one element in the whole organization which 
could be trausplanted bodily to another country with- 
out being thrown out cf rela ion and torn from the 
natural roots which support it. For example, the Ameri 
can collegiate university does not begin where the uni- 
versity does in Germany, but back somewhere in the field 
assigned there to the gymnasium. The gymnasium there 
does not correspond to the high school or the secondary 
school here, even in the best examples, but reaches on and 
overlaps into the college. This is not a vice of our system, 
but acharacteristic of it, an outcome of theadjustment of 
the American colleg> to American society. The more we 


study such books as Professor Paulsen’s the better reason — 


we shall find to be satisfied with what has been done here, 
not because the American college is a perfect thing, but 
because we shall see that it is a genuine American thing, 
the product of American conditions, the minister to 
American needs and, as such, not to be meddled with. 

The fourth and fifth chapters of Professor Paulsen’s 
book are devoted to Teachers and Teaching on the one 
hand, and to Students and Study on the other. They 
are full of interest and suggestion, and will repay the 
reader’s most considerate attention, but require no de- 
tailed notice on our part. There are points in them 
which dcpend for their full justification on conditions 
peculiar to the G-rman universities, such as the advanced 
stage of rip2 development and discipline their stu lents 
are assumed to have reached before thy are admitted. 
We apprehend that the most liberal American reader 
will feel that, for our colleges and univ rsities, s9me mod- 
ification wouli have to be made t» adjust the German 
theory of student freedom to the conditions of student 
life in this country. A far greater modification, how- 
ever, would be required to suit his observations to the 
stage of advancement of the student world in our col- 
lezes. They are } ounger in yeirs, in mental life, in self- 
control and discivline, and by no means so far on toward 
the end of the disciplinary stage of education. 

This brings us to the burning question of the present 
moment, the relation between our colleges and the sec- 
ondary schools. Do these schools carry their work far 
enough, on the one hand? Do the colleges, on the other, 
begin their work too low down in the field which is 
proper to the preparatory school ? 

These are difficult questions. Logically it might be 
better to throw all simply Cisciplinary work and all 
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elementary work out of the colleges into the schools, 
This process is certainly going on. Great advances have 
been made in this direction since the late President 
Woolsey started the movement by his first long step in 
that direction, The result of the full development of this 
theory must be what it has been in Germany, as Professor 
Paulsen admits—to hold the students back several years, 
and require them to begin their professional life ‘later 
than they donow. There is much to be said for the 
American scheme as it stands, and we find nothing in 
Professor Paulsen’s book to lead us to suppose that he 
would deny it. The great ends of education are the 
same everywhere, The psychological and moral princi- 
ples which apply to the method are the same ; but if there 
is one thing established more clearly than another by 
Professor Paulsen’s book, it is that the educational or- 
ganization varies with the social conditions to which it 
is intended to apply. 


sittit 
> 





Among recent Latin text-books of the higher class we 
name The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes. By Clement Lawrence Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Harvard. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1 60.) 
This text-book was prepared for the ‘‘ College Series of 
Latin Authors.”? (Edited by Prof. C. L. Smith and Tracy 
Peck.) Professor Smith has introduced into this text book 
a great deal of neat work which will prove highly useful 
in the college class. The introductory ‘‘ Life and Writ- 
ings” of Horace is based on the Prolegomena of the Orelli 
edition and S-llar’s Horace and the Elegiac Poets. To this 
is added some remarkably good work on the grammar of 
Horace, arranged in sections which relate to the special 
cases (accusative, dative, genitive, ablative) and to the 
Horatian peculiarities in the use and grammar of the verb. 
Not less useful is the section on the Horatian order and 
use of words, with a graphic illustration of the grouping 
of connected words. We note also as useful the hints as to 
the Horatian peculiarities in the use of prepositions and the 
effect of various figures, such as ellipsis, metovomy, etc. 
The Prosody is treated in a succinct way in the brief section 
on ‘ Versification and Prosady of the Lyric Poems,” which 
contains (a) a complete scheme of the versification of the 
Lyrit Poems, and (b) asummary of the Prosody required for 
the Lyric Poems. The text-book contains tbe four Books of 
the Carmina, the Carmen Seculare and the Epodes. The 
notes are placed at the bottom of each page below the text. 
With this should be named The Lives of Cornelius 
Nepos, with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. By John 
C. Rolfe, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Latin in the Universi- 
ty of Michigan. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston.) The same plan 
is followed in this text-book as in the Selections from Viri 
Rome. The long vowels are marked, including ‘* hidden 
quantities.’”” The notes and grammatical references are 
sparingly and carefully introduced, when absolutely nec- 
essary. The author’s plan is to give what instruction 
in syntax is required by the exercises for translation into 
Latin which have been prepared for oral and written work, 
and are based on the text. M. Tullt, Ciceronis Cato 
Major De Senectute. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Frank Ernest Rockwood, A.M., Professor of Latin in 
Bucknell University. (American Book Co., New York. 90 
cents) The text of this edition is substantially that of C. 
F. W. Miiller. (Leipsic, 1879) The long vowels are 
marked asiu Lewis’s ** Latin Dictionary for Schools,’’ and 
his ‘‘ Elementary Latin Dictionary.”” The Introduction 
gives a pretty full sketch of the orator’s life, bis character 
and works, with leading books of reference, a sketch 
of De Senectute, analysis and summary. An at- 
tempt is made in tbe notes to draw attention to 
the historical ard literary features of the essay, 
and to trace its influence in modern literature. 
In “* The Students’ Series of Latin Classics’ we have 
M. Tulli, Ciceronis de Oratore Liber Primus. Edited on 
the basis of Sorof’s Second Edition by W. B. Owen, Pn.D., 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, Lufayette 
College. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston. 31.00) The 
textof this edition, as intimated above, is, by agreement 
with that author, that of Sorof’s Second Edition. In the 
introduction he has contributed, Professor Owen very 
carefully elaborates the circumstances under which De 
Oratore was written, tne characters in the dialogan other 
points of interest, such as the choice of conversational 
form, the views of the individual characters as related to 
Cicero. the style, etc. The notes are placed at tne end. 
—A second volume in the ‘“ College Series of Latin 
Authors,” edited by Professors Smith and Peck, is Tacitus 
Dialogus de Oratoribus. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 
and Indexes, by Charles Edwin Bennett, Professor of the 
Latin Language avd Literature. Cornell. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. 80cents.) Inaddition tothe careful notes supplied by 
Professor Bennett, he has provided the student in the I[antro- 
duction with all the general criticalinformation he requires 
on the authorship of the Dialoyus, the date of the dialog 
and of composition, the interlocutors, and the syntax and 
stvle of the Dialogus, together with an outline of the 
Dialogus. The basis of the Notes was supplied by the late 
Prof. Lucius Heritage, of the University of Wisconsin. So 
much time bad elapsed since bis death, and the critical study 
of the Dialogus had made such progress in that interval as 
to require the work to be recast entirely. We are not to 
forget, however, the admirable service, iu the editing of this 
bone of contention among scholars, P.Cornelii Taciti Dia- 
logus De Oratoribus, rendered by Dr. Alfred Gudeman, 
Professor of Classical Philology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His critical edition may be regarded as having 
brought to an end the long controversy as tothe Tacitian 
authorship and furnished scholars with the most complete 
critical exposition of the problem which has any where 
appeared. The contents of this critical edition, as published 
by Ginn & Co., are 

** Prolegomena on the Question of Authorship (pp. xiii-lxiii) 
Dramatic Structure, Interlocutors an their Parts (pp. Ixiv- 
lxxxvii), Literary Sources (pp. lxxxviii-ciii), Style and Language 
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(pp. civ-cxix), the MSS. (pp. exx-cxxxvii), Text with critical 
apparatus (pp. 1-55), critical and exegetical Commentary (pp. 
56-382), Bibliography (pp. 383-390), Index locorum (pp. 391-427), and 
Index nominum et rerum (pp. 428-447).” 


A second text-book from Prof. Charles E. Bennett 
(Cornell) is A Latin Grammar. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
80 cents.) The characteristic feature of this grammar is 
the compact form in which it presents the essential facts of 
the language, and nothing but essentials. It is intended 
primarily for the secondary schools, but will furnish all 
the grammatical information ordinarily required by un- 
dergraduates. In Prosody the lyric meters of Horace and 
Catullus are intentionally omitted, and left by preference 
to the special editors of those classic authors. The quanti- 
ties and the “ hidden quantities” are given, as in Lewis’s 
two dictionaries.———The First Latin Book. By Wil- 
liam C. Collar, Head Master of Roxbury Latin School, and 
M. Grant Daniel, President of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 
(Ginn & Co, Boston. $1.10.) This text-book is made on the 
plan of ‘‘ The Beginner’s Latin Book,” which has attained 
an almost unrivaled popularity. It is a briefer book, in 
which the exercises of the previous manual have been short- 
ened. The inflections of the language are treated with the 
same fullness; so is the syntax. The vocabularies and 
colloquia, tho condensed, are not meager. The manual 
will meet the needs of students who cannot find time for 
the larger text-book.———-Latin at Sight, with an Intro- 
duction, Suggestions for Sight Reading, and Selec- 
tions for Practice. By Edwin Post. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 90 cents.) This manual embodies the out- 
come of a teacher’s experience in teaching Latin. The 
Introduction is intended for teachers. In the section 
** How to Read,” the author develops his suggestions to 
students. This 1s followed by about one hundred and 
twenty selections for practice which, as far as possible, are 
arranged in a graded order. We find much to interest 
both a student of Latin and a student of English elocution 
in The Roman Pronunciation of Latin; Why We Use It, 
and How to Use It. By Frances E. Lord, Professor of 

-Latin in Wellesley College. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) Oneo 
the strongest reasons for teaching the Roman pronuncia- 
tion is its disciplinary effect on the American elocution. It 
will open, sweeten and enrich the speech of the people, a 
thing that sorely needs to be done. As matters stand now, 
the American elocution is the barbarism that clings to the 
continent. Miss Lord believes that we do know the Vocal 
sounds in which Cicero spoke, and that we can reproduce 
the melody of the Horatian meters. She makes her points 
clearly. Weare inclined to think that she would have suc- 
ceeded better in giving the sounds each letter should receive, 
had she used the scientific phonic alphabet employed 
recently in the Standard Dictionary and in Murray’s great 
Historical Dictionary. The manual, however, is intelligi- 
ble, compact and useful as it stands. We have before 
us three Latin Readers for brief mention, Roman Life in 
Latin Prose and Verse; Illustrative Readings from Latin 
Literature. Selected and arranged by Harry Thurston 
Peck, Ph.D., Professor of Latin Language and Literature, 
Columbia College, and Robert Arrowsmith, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, Teachers’ College, New York. 
(See under American Book Co’s., publications. $1.50.) 
This isa more than usually interesting Reader, as it in- 
troduces the student into Latin literature more distinctly, 
and gives him a taste of itsspirit. It will serve the need 
of students who have little time to devote to the study, 
or cf those who are preparing for school or college by drill 
in sight reading. it would be, perhaps, best of all to be 
taken up by general studentsas a history of Latin letters 
in aseries of selections which represent the development 
of Latin literature. Thesecond Latin Reader we mention 
here is First Latin Readings. By Robert Arrowsmith, 
Ph.D., Professor of Greek and Latin Teachers’ College, New 
York City, and George M. Whicher, Instructor in Classics, 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See under 
American Book Co’s., publications. $1.25.) This is a 
thoroughly constructed reader, intended to represent the 
history of Rome, and to add to the variety of authors read 
in the preparatory schools. The selections are graded with 
regard to their difficulty and literary interest, and are long 
enough to give the student a fair impression of the author’s 
style and vocabulary. Itisa variation from the traditional 
catalog of elementary Latin Readings. It is provided with 
a vocabulary and with a few brief and essential gramma- 
tical notes. The third example before us is the Furst Latin 
Reader, Including Principles of Syntax and Exercises for 
Translation. By Jared W. Scudder, A.M., Latin Master 
in the Albany Academy. (Allyn & Bavon, Boston. 90 
cents.) The extracts compiled in this book are selected 
for their literary character, and are arranged in a con- 
nected form to be read. They are intended to illustrate the 
Roman mythology, traditions and customs. All the ex- 
ercises for translation are English renderings from the 
Latin text to be rendered back into Latin. In this 
Reader rather more attention is given to grammatical an- 
notation. All the essential principles of English grammar 
are incorporated into it, and a thorough drill on pronun- 
ciation is included in the first ten lessons. 














The French Verb Newly Treated. An Easy, Uniform 
and Synthetic Method of Conjugation. By A. Esclangon, 
Examiner in the University of London. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. 21.25.) The more we examine this ‘‘ meth- 
od’? the more we are impressed with it as being what it 
claims—a genuine, practical clue to the confused mystery 
of the Freoch verbs. The author’s method brings them all 
into a single system of conjugation, with characteris- 
tic distinctions for each, and with but few exceptions, 
which reappear, in general at least, in the same tenses 
and persons. Snould the ** method” prove in continued 
practice what it seems, on present examination, to be, it 
will save teachers and students an enormous amount of 
labor, and render the task of learning and remembering 
the French verb simple and easy. Text books for 
French reading and instruction ane many and various. 
William R. Jenkias (New York) publishes many de- 
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signed for a special purpose, and excellent for that pur- 
pose. We name among them the Ev/ucational French 
Manual of C Fontaine, Director of French Instruction 
in the High Schools of Washington, D.C. The latest of them 
is Les Historiens Francais du X[Xme Stécle. (31.25.) This 
is a compilation of extracts from the best French histori- 
ans who bave written in the present century, a valuable 
and interesting collection for the study of recent France. 
The reader receives all the help he is likely to 
need from tbe author’s grammatical, explanatory, 
historical aud biograpbic notes. This volume is the third 
of an interesting series by the same author, and is preceded 
by Les Poétes Francais du XIXme Siécle and Les Prosa- 
teurs Francais du XIXme Siécle, prepared on the same 
plan. Among other French books published by the same 
house we name La Conversation des Enfants, par Chas. P. 
Du Croquet (75 cents), whose College Preparatory French 
Grammar aod Le Francais par la Conversation are text- 
books of recognized value. His French Verbs, Reguiarand 
Irregular, is also a model of convenient, neat and compact 
treatment of the French verbs. (35 cents.) From the same 
house we have Preliminary French Drill (50 cents), appar- 
ently by a ‘* Veteran,” as he styles himself, who, in despair 
of finding what he needed for his class, wrote a text-book 
to suit his own needs. The lessons are all elementary and 
simple, but graded carefally. They strike out from the 
beaten paths with the freedom of actual conversational 
usage. The attempt is made in this book to conform it to 
the recommendations of the “‘Committee of Ten.” From 
the same we have La Traduction Orale et la Prononcia- 
tion Francaise (30 cents), a Practical Course for ad- 
vanced Pupils, by Victor F. Bernard, who needs no better 
indorsement than that he is Instructor in French in the 
Misses Masters’s School at Dobbs Ferry. The same author 
has just brought out a new edition of L’Art D'Intéresser 
en Classe.—a collection of French contes, fables, anec- 
dotes, followed by Labiche’s charming fantaisie en un 
acte, La Lettre Chargée. (30 cents.) Le Livre des En- 
fants, named above, is followed by another yet more ele- 
mentary text-book, which we should describe as a 
French nursery manual, Simples Notions de Frang vis 
Données au Moyen de Nombreuses_ I'lustrations, 
Chansons et Rondes. Par Paul Bercy, Director of 
the School of Languages in this city. (William R 
Jenkins. 75 cents.) The same author and publisher 
bring out Lectures Faciles pour L’Evude du Francais, a 
simple, rapid-moving text-book with notes grammatical 
and explanatory. It completes tne, new and progressive 
method for teaching French which was begun in Le Fran- 
cais Pratique, by the same author. (81.00.) Widiam R 
Jenkins also publishes a series of Romans Choisis, which 
are prepared to serve for French readers by being edited 
and annotatedin English. Among them, asa characteristic 
example, we note Le Petit Chose Histoire d’un Enfant, par 
Alphonse Daudet, with explantory English notes by Prof. 
C. Fontaine (New York. 60 cents each.) Of French 
Readers proper we name 7'he Academic French Course in 
Accordance with the Latest Grammatical Rules Adopted 
by the French Academy. By Antoine Muzzarelli. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York. $1.00.) The author of this 
text-book has the courage to break away from the so-called 
natural method which he declares to be a failure in the 
schoolroom. He returns with improvements and simpli- 
fications to the standard methods which are followed out 
intelligently and in a practical manner, with some more or 
less new features, such as a new system of French phonet- 
ics, which reproduces the French sounds in their English 
equivalents, the conjugation of the four model verbs with 
a different object after each person, etc. The Reader is 
sound in method, well worked outand published in first rate 
form. It is the first of two, and is to be followed by a more 
advanced Reader, on the same method and by the same 
author. Preparatory French Reader, with Notes and 
Vocabwary. By George W. Rollius, Master in the Pablic 
Latin School, Boston. (Allyn & Bacoo, Boston.) The 
feature of this Reader is the graded selections in French 
prose and French poetry, which appear to be well chosen 
and arrayed. A_ Seientific French Reader. Editei, 











‘with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Alexander 


W. Herdler, Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 85 cents.) This is an 
attempt to doin French what has been done in German, in 
the “Scientific German Reader,’ by George Theodore 
Dippold, elsewhere noted in this issue of ‘THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Electricity naturally receives the largest attention. 
Mechanics, physics, chemistry, and their various industrial 
applicatio:s follow. The theoretical difficulties of the 
text are explained by cuts. The notes are chiefly scientific 
or biograpbic. The vocabulary,will be found, not rarely, to 
correct even the best French-English technological diction- 
aries we have in use. It isa uscfuland carefully constracted 
scientific Freoch Reader. Difficult Modern French, 
by Albert Leuuve (Ginn & Co., Boston, 80 cents), is cou- 
structed ona plan peculiar to itself, whica is suggested iu 
the title. It contains a well-arranged series of extrac's, 
chosen for its difficulty and as representiag the large mass 
of French intricacies, involutions and difficalties in such 
writers as Balzac, Gautier, Flaubert, De Maupassant, and 
the other moderna French littérateurs. The student is pro- 
vided with sucb aid as he needs in the notes. Gion & 
Co. (Boston, 99 cents) publish as a higher class of French 
Readers A Selection from the Poetry and Comedies of 
Alfred De Musset. Edited, with an I[natroduction and 
Notes, by L. Oscar Kubns, Professor of Romance Languages 
in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Cunn. It is in- 
lended to aid the student in reaching a just estimate of 
De Musset as a man anda poet. On this account the notes 
are of a literary aud historical character. Itisanexcelient 
contribution in aid of that movement toward the use of 
literature as literature and toward discipline directed more 
distinctly to the formation of literary taste, for which there 
is so much need aud so much call. In the same class of 
French Reading books for advanced students, and prepared 
w:to a distinct literary aim, are Uernuni. A Drama by Vice- 
tor Hugo, edited with Notes and an Essay on Victor Hugo, 
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By George McLean Harper, Ph.D.. Professor of Romance 
Languages in Princeton University (Henry Holt & Co, 
New York, 70 cents),and Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas. Edited, 
with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by Samuel 
Garner, Ph.D., Department of Modern Languages, United 
States Naval Academy. Published in ‘* Heath’s Modern 
Language Series.”” (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 
Algebra for Beginners. By H.S. Halland S&S. R. Knight. 
Revised and adapted to American schools by Frank L. Sev- 
enoak, A.M., M.D., Professor of Mathematics and Assist- 
ant Principal in the Stevens School, Academic Department 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 60cen's) Wedo not often find a new text- 
book which pleases us as much as this one or which seems 
to have so much to justify its publication if the simplicity, 
neatness and general adequacy of its execution. For exam- 
ple, at the threshold of the manual we tind a perfectly in- 
telligible exposition of the perplexing doctrine of negative 
quantities in algebra, given in entirely elementary terms. 
A little later we find what we have often sougbt in vain in 
algebras supposed to be of the highest class, a lucid expla- 
nation of the signs to be applied to the product after multi- 
plication. Compound expressions and their resolution into 
factors are introduced after the algebraic operations in- 
volved have been exemplified and made familiar by the sim- 
pler operations. Easy and simple equationsare studied be- 
fore highest common factor, lowest common, multiple, 
involution, evolution, and the various complexities of 
fractions. The manual ends with quadratic equations, hav- 
ing covered the ground required to be gone over for admis- 
sion to tbe classical course in American colleges. 
Among other new mathematical schoolbooks we have two 
elementary algebras, designed to hasten the tardy introduc- 
tion of algebra into the grammar schools. Elements of 
Algebra. A Course for Grammar Schoo's und Beginners 
in Public and Private Schools. By William J. Milne, 
Ph.D., LL.D , President of the New York State Normal 
College, Albany. (American Book Co. 60 cents.) The 
manual is limited to the strict elements of the science, 
with the view of familiarizing the student with the alge- 
braic methods of procedure, and preparing him for rapid 
progress when the more abstract development of the sub- 
ject is reached in the higher grades. This elementary man- 
ual follows the methods of presentation adopted in the 
other books of the series. Beginning with some simple 
exercises in algebraic processes and clearing up of terms, 
the student is introduced to some simple work in subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, factoring, fractions, and, 
fiaally, in the various forms of equations, involution, evo- 
lution and quadratics. The whole work is done in a neat 
and simple order. The exercises take the student directly 
into the work reqnired, and the rules are clear, orderly and 
adeq uate.——— Elementary Lessons in Algebra. A Text- 
Book for Grammar Schools, by Stewart B. Sabin and 
Charles D. Lowry, has the same end in view as the pre- 
ceding, to help along the introduction of algebra into the 
grammar schools. The plan followed in it is to teach the 
elements of the science by a series of exercises which shall 
lead up toathorough acquaintance with algebraic processes 
and give the student facility in the use of algebraic sym- 
bols. The authors begin with simple equations and their 
reduction. They then follow with the four fundamental 
processes, and are thus ready to take up equations with 
two unknowa quantities. Factoring, highest common divi- 
sor, least common multiple, fractions, involution, evolu- 
tion and square root are taught in the same way, in exam- 
ples of great simplicity which illustrate the point, and 
with notes, suggestions, and clearly expressed, succinct 
rules for the guidance of the student and his iotroductiou 
to the more abstract stages of the science. (Ameri- 
can Book Co. 50 cents )——-—An Exercise Book in Alge- 
bra. Designed for Supplementary or Review Work in 
Connection with any Text-Book in Algebra. By Matthew 
S. McCurdy, M.A., Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips 
Acidemy, Andover, Mass. (L2ach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston. 60 cents) it contains a full series of sys- 
tematic exercises on all the topics included in alge- 
bra, from the four fundamental topics up to permu- 
tations, undetermined coefficients and continued frac- 
tions, with atrial series of college examination papers. 
The collection is a thorough one, iutelligently selected for 
drill on the subjects which students find most difficult to 
master, and cannot fail to be useful as a review and drill 
book. It may be used in cunnection with any algebra. The 
exercises have some of them been made up in the author’s 
class-room work, some are in common use, some have been 
selected from foreign text-booke. We have before us also 
two interesting examples of meatal arithmetic. A Men- 
tal Arithmetic. By G A. Wentworth, A.M., whose mathe- 
matical text books are too well known and too generally 
in use to require further comment. Tais manual follows 
the ordinary progressive method, is brief, clear and thor- 
ough. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) The second ip the same 
class is Rubinson’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. (Ameri- 
can Book Co. 35 cents.) The first edition was published in 
1891. It follows the progressive me’hod, but is designed 
for students who have been well drilled ia primary work. 
It contains at the end a collection of mi-cellaneous prob- 
lems for advanced students, very interesting in their char- 
acter. The popular features of the first edition bave not 
been removed by revision,which, however, has been applied 
to the whole work. New matter has been added, and there 
has been some rearrangement. The number of examples 
has been nearly doubled. ‘*White’s Series of Mathe- 
matics’ (American Book Co., New York, $1.00) begins with 
** Oral Lessons in Number,’ and progresses into a ‘‘ First” 
and a **Complete”’ arithmetic. A ‘School Algebra” and 
an * Elements of Trigonometry” ure in preparation. An 
elementary text-book on Geometry is now before us, Ele- 
ments of Geometry, Plane and Solid, by John Macnie, 
A.M., author of ** Theory of Equations,” edited by Emer- 
son E. White, LL D., editor of the series. This Geometry 
makes no great deviations from the ordinary path in plan 
or arrangement. The use of bypothetical constructions 
is abandoned to bring the work more distinctly on the 
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ground of rigorous demonstrations. In Book I the proper- 
ties of triangles are introduced directly after the properties 
of angles. In other parts of the book changes of order have 
been made with the view of removing confusion. Propo- 
sitions and corollaries are admitted rather sparingly, and 
only as necessary to the demonstrations. The exercises are 
intended to illustrate, and in general are not above the 
ordinary average of ability. Part I is devoted to Plane 
Geometry, Part II to Solid Geometry. 


A Manual of Pedagogics. By Daniel Putnam, A.M., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in the Michigan 
State Normal School, with an Introduction by Richard 
C. Boone, A.M.. Ph D., Principal of Michigan State Nor- 


mal School. (Silver, Burdett &Co., Boston. $150) This‘ 


bandbook is designed for use in normal schools, and for 
the privateinstruction of teachers who have not received 
an adequate pedagogical training. It lays noclaim to the 
discovery of original methcods or theories of teachings 
which might appeal to “advanced thinkers” on the one 
band, or on the other promise a short and easy ‘‘cut.” 
Without apy parade of philosophy or novelty, it bases it 
itself on the well-known laws of mind and the accepted re- 
lations of sound theories of teaching to psychology. Start- 
ing from a rather broad and loose definition of education, 
it proceeds to give the subject an analysis which places 
the reader in a good position to bring his own reflections 
to bear on its several departments as applied to physical, 
intellectual, moral, industrial and technical training. The 
author's free position on this point is best indicated in his 
own words (p. 37): 


** We shall assume that there is a science of education, without 

assuming that the science has yet taken complete and permanent 
form, or that it is at present susceptible of satisfactory defini- 
tion.” 
Tne fundamental principles which control the art of 
teaching are treated clearly and thoroughly, without any 
attempt to impose on the student by ponderous pbrase- 
ology. The points aimed at in class work are developed 
clearly, as, for example, the disciplinary value of attention, 
order and concentration, and the importance of the sys- 
tematic correlation of studies. There is probably nothing 
in the book more noticeable than the author’s treatment 
of the moral elements of the art of teaching. This isa 
part, or rather an aspect, of the teacher’s work which has 
deplorably fallen out of sight in the recent rapid develop- 
ment of the common school. Now that the first genera- 
tion trained under the new system is coming into the plane 
of responsible citizenship, the lamentable results of this 
nezlectareonly tooapparent. There will have tobe areturn 
to Horace Mann in this matter. We certainly agree with 
Mr. Putnam that neither theology nor dogmatic Christiani- 
ty can be taught in the public schools. The schools are 
inadequate and positively unfitted to do that work, and 
there is no occasion to regret this limitation. But moral 
discipline stands on a different ground; and on that 
point we must agree with Horace Mann, in asserting, not 
that morals and morality should be taught in the school, 
but that in warp and web and all through its substance 
the teacher’s relation to the school is mora!, and that the 
moral character, duties and responsibilities of it are neither 
accidental nor incidental but essential. That Mr. Putnam 
takes this view of the relation is altogether probable, tho 
he is not required by the plan of his book to express him- 
self on just the point we have made. He has, however, pre- 
pared a roomy enongh place for it in his theory of the 
teacher’s relation to morals, and the principles he lays down 
lead to this conclusion. His treatment of the subject con- 
forms to the general method of bis manual, and is psycho- 
logical rather than ethical or dogmatic. He seems at 
times to be a little uncertain 1n his philosophy. For ex- 
ample, in the following he inclines to the intuitive theory 
(p. 82): 

“ The moral qualities of these and similar acts and states seem 
to be discovered and recognized at once, just as the most obvious 
qualities of material objects are instantly discovered by the 
senses. The ability of the mind to do this is called moral percep- 
tion, and may be defined thus: Moral perception is the power of 
the mind to discern with little or no instruction or consideration, 
immediately and direct:y. the moral qualities of many human 
acts and many states of soul.” 


Later he comes out on good working Kantian ground by 
distinguishing the intellectual element in moral judgment 
from the standard given by the moral imperative which 
is supplied by conscience. We must not, however, exact 
too much in a book of tbis nature, especially when the 
whole subject of the relation of morals to pedagogy is so 
well and so fully treated, both in the special sections de 
voted to it and in the implications and assumptions of the 
whole. The value of a sound psychology is apparent in all 
the book, for example, in the observations on memory and 
the method to be relied on in trainingit. A pragmatical 
theory of memory is sure to end in pedagogicai nostrums 
for strengthening and developing it. Mr. Putnam is wholly 
free from this vi-ionary vice. He lays down a sound pss- 
chological theory, and proceeds to build on it a sound 
method of discipline. Tbe same remark may be made as to 
the will and what should be done for it in the schools. On 
the score of scientific precision we might raise some points 
of critical inquiry, but in the large effect and result of the 
author’s method they disappear. 


Albert S. Cook, Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Yale University, publishes Exercises in Old 
English, based on the prose texts of his own “ First Book in 
Old English.” (Ginn & Co ) It is to beemployed in exercises 
of translating modern English back into Old Eoglish with 
the view of inducing the student by this means to make the 
required effort to master the inflectional forms, which it 
is difficult to accomplish in a task which presents so little 
difficulty as the simple reading of the Old English. A 
Practical and Complete English Grammar. By J. G. Park, 
Instructor in English Grammar, Logic, Mental and Moral 
Phi'osophy, Ohio Normal University, Ada, O. (American 
Book Co., New York. $100.) The merits of this book, so 

far as we can see, are those which the author possesses as a 
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teacher, and concern the method of teaching and presenta- 
tion. In these respects it contains much that is novel, in- 
genious and worth consideration. English Grammar 
for Common Schools. By Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor 
of Schools, Boston, and Thomas Metcalf, of the Illinois 
State Normal School. (American Book Co.,New York. 60 
cents. An attempt is madein this Grammar to place the 
work on an induction basis by familiarizing the student, in 
the first Part, with the facts of the language which are 
presented iu actual examples and studied analytically, with 
the view of teaching the class to understand the usual con- 
struction of sentences, the use of words and their 
classification as parts of speech. Part II, for the second 
year, calls attention to inflections and the substitutes for 
them with considerable review matter. Part III consists 
of reviews carried forward to meet the important difficul- 
ties of English Grammar and exercises in analysis and 
construction, School English. A Manual. for Use in 
Connec'tion with the Written English Work of Secondary 
Schools. By George P. Butler, formerly English Master 
in the Lawrenceville School. (American Book Co , New 
York. 7 cents.) There is great freshness and originality 
in this text-book, not applied to the useless industry of in- 
venting new theories of the language or of the way of 
teaching it, but in inventing new metheds of presenting 
the facts and principles of rhetoric. It is dividedinto Part 
I, Rhetoric, and Part If, Composition. In both the au- 
thor shows the same fertility of invention to freshen, vital- 
ize and sharpen work on the old paths Orations and 
Arguments by English and American Statesmen. Edited, 
with Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by Cornelius Beach 
Bradley, Professor of Rhetoric in University of California. 
(Allyo & Bacon, Boston. $100.) Thisis a first-rate selec 
tion of classical orations from Burke, Chatham, Er-kine, 
Webster, Macaulay, Calhoun, Seward and Lincoln, edited 
bot so much for elocutionary as for rhetorical use. The 
notes go fully into the personal and general illustra- 
tion of the selections, with an unusual amount of in- 
formation on points which enable the student to ap- 
preciate the full force of the orations, very much on the 
plan adopted by the late Prof. Chauncy Goodrich at Yale. 
The ‘‘ Students’ Series of English Classics,” published 
by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, has now expanded to 
a long catalog of select English classics for school reading 
and study. During the past twelve months have been 
added to it, Shakesneare’s Comedy of the Merchant of Ven- 
ice. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Katharine Lee 
Bates, Wellesley College. Tennyson’s Elaine. Edited by 
Fannie More McCauley, Instructor in the Winchester 
School, Baltimore. Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted 
Village. Edited by Warren Fenno Gregory, Hartford Hizh 
School, and still later Macaulay’s Life of Samuel John- 
son. Edited by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr, and Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies, March 22d, 1775. 
Edited by L. Dufont Syle, M. A. (Yale), Instructor in the 
University of California. As Reading books of the 
same class, manufactured in excellent form by the Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York, a series of ‘ English Classics” 
which contains, among the publications of previous years, 
such examples as Scott’s ‘‘ Woodstock,” Milton’s “ Lyci- 
das,” ‘‘L’Allegro,’”’ ‘‘Comus,’” and ‘ Penseroso,” George 
Eliot’s ‘Silas Marner,” etc. During the present year have 
been added to the series The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, and the Shakespearean comedy of As You Like 
It totake its place by the side of the previously publi-hed 
‘“*Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’———A similar series of 
“ Eaglish Readings” comes from Henry Holt & Co. (New 
York, 40 cents per vol.), well and solidly manufactured and 
thoroughly edited, with Introduction and Notes. The two 
numbers before us are Macaulay’sand Carlyle’s Essays on 
Simuel Johnson, edited by William Strunk, Jr., Instruc- 
tor in English, Cornell, and The Broken Heart by 
John Ford, edited, like the above, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Clinton Scollard, Professor 
of English Literature, Hamilton College, New York. 
To the Eaglish ‘* Readers’ named above we may add 
A Geographical Reader; or, Pen Pictures in Geography. 
Compiled and arranged by William W. Rupert, C.E., Su- 
perintendenot of Schools, Pottstown, Penn. (Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, Boston. 65 cents.) The author has cum- 
piled a series of striking selections from more or less nota- 
ble writers, descriptive of different parts, places, scenes, 
peoples, occupations, characteristics of the world and its 
inhabitants. They are arranged io groups relating to 
North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia. Tne author’s name is given with each selection 
and the work from which the selection is taken. The book 
is handsomely printed and illustrated. The selections are 
good, many of them exceedingly interesting. The plan and 
merits of the Reader explain themselves. 


Complete Geography. By Alex. Everett Frye. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) In this large and sumptuous square octavo 
of the largest size we have the furthest advance of the 
modern school geography of the highest class—a picture 
gallery of illustrations, drawings, maps, elevations and 
every graphic thing that can be got into print, with a 
handsome text of geographical exposition leading up to 
them. It begins with a description. graphic and literary, 
of the Earth, its surface and physical features, its climates 
and meteorology, a very complete introduction to physical 
geography. The continents are then taken up in succes 
sion, and following this are chapters on ‘* Rices of Men,”’ 
“Plants,” *‘ Animals”? and **Commerce.” Theu, last of 
all, comes the special treatmeut of the United States, fol- 
lowed by brief chapters on other American States, North 
and South, and the other continents. Tne text-book con- 
tainsa supplement of good school maps and of geographical 
names, spelled and pronounced according to the rulinys of 
the United States Board on Geographic Names. C. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, publishes an interesting volume, 
State Education for the Peuple in America, Europe, India 
and Australia, with Papers on the Education of Women, 
Technical Instruction, and Payment by Results. (Syra- 
cuse. $1.25.) So many large and important subjects as are 
grouped on this title-page could not be fully developed in a 
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volume like this, of only 176 octavo pages. A great deal of 

systematic information is collected and given in condensed 

form by different writers, who co-operate in the work. Sir 

William Wilson Hunter, the very able head of the English 

Indian Education Commission, contributes the opening 

paper on “ Ancient Civilization and Modern Education, 

India.” ‘Elementary Education in England” is from Ed- 
ward M. Hance, LL.B., Clerk to the Liverpool School 
Board. The other subjects are State Education in Scot- 
land and in Ireland, English and Continental Elementary 
Systems Compared, Western State Education, English and 
American Systems Compared, Notes on Education in Can- 
ada and Australia, on Commercial Education, Technical 
Instruction, Education of Women, Results and Summary. 
From the same (Syracuse, 75 cents) we have A 
Brief Descriptive Geography of the Empire State, for the 
Use of Schools. ‘This is a vigorous and enterprising 
manual, copiously illustrated with mips and phototypes. 
It treats of the boundaries, surface, rivers, mountains, 
lakes, physical features and geology of the State, its cli- 
mate, productions and political divisions, and, in a novel 
and ingenious chapter, takes the student over a series of 
the railway journeys possible in the State. 





lalks on Pedagogics. An Outline of the Theory of Con- 
centration. By Francis W. Parker, Principal of Cook 
County Normal School, Chicago. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) Colonel Parker introduces himself to the 
readers of bis Talks on Pedagogics in a portrait which car- 
ries its own conviction that he is the man who wrote the 
book. The important matter in it is the theory of concen- 
tration which is, perhaps, more fuily presented in this vol- 
ume than any other ever written, tho with a deviation from 
the principle relied on by Ziller in carrying out his method 
of concentrated study which is great enough to take the 
book and its methods wholly out of the Herbartian class. 
Colonel Parker takes strong ground against formal disci- 
pline, in studies of form, such as language, grammar and 
mathematics. We suspect Colonel Parker of not clearly 
understanding the modern critical theory of the relation 
of form to substance and their indentification. Concrete 
knowledge, as involved in the rudimentary ante-school ex- 
perience of the child, is the material which is to be brought 
forward and wrought into the substance of school-work. 
The child is the center surrounded by energy working 
through mutter, which is to be studied in a hierarchy of the 
sciences, unified by law. Then follow modes of attention, 
then modes of expre<sion (gesture, speech, writing, draw- 
ing, music, etc.). Thought precedes expression. No group 
of subjects is to form acore about which the other subjects 
to be studied sball be grouped. The principle of unifica- 
tion or concentration is to be the relation that exists 
naturally among the various departments of human 
kvowledge. The characteristic term applied by Colonel 
Parker to this method is ** concentration,” and is bor- 
rowed, as we judge, from Ziller, tho the priociple on which 
the unification or concentration is effected is as widely 
different from the Herbart Ziller method as can be. In this 
latter the concentration is around acore of studies which 
bave the ‘‘greatest moral content or practical value in 
bringing about the moral revelation of the world in the 
mind of the child.”’ Colonel Parker begins with nou-moral 
subjects, which io the Herbart-Ziller scheme have no signifi- 
cance for culture and no moral content at all, except as 
they receive it from being correlated with other subjects 
which have, as, for example, geography with history, or 
scieuce with humanistic studies. This ‘‘concentration”’ 
theory is put forward as a distinctly American contribu- 
tion to pedagogic theory and method. It labors under 
serious drawbacks, the most important of which relate to 
its failure to put itself in right relations with the moral 
elements of education in its method and co-ordination of 
studies. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Fiction. By 
William Edward Simonds, Ph.D. (Stravsburg), Professor 
of Eaglish Literature, Knox College. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. $1.00) This is a useful example of the progress 
and development. of English fiction from Beowulf to Tris- 
tam Shandy. About one-third of the book is occupied with 
historical and critical introduction, and the remainder 
with text selections to illustrate the various phases in the 
development of English fiction. To this should be add- 
ed The English Novel. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of 
Modern Literature, University College, Liverpool. (Scrib- 
ners, #1.25.) Critical studies of tbe chief English novelists 
before Scott, conuected by an interesting line of specula- 
tion as to the development of tbe novel, and prepared for 
the class-room. 


A Scientific German Reader. By George Theodore 
D.ppold, Ph D., Assistant Professor of Modera Languages, 
Massachusetts In-titute of Technology. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. $100.) This German Reader is arranged to meet the 
requirements of aspecial class of students who are contem- 
plating a scientific course in German, or who wish to mas- 
ter the German scientific technology for their own use. 
Students who have these objectsin mind will find this a 
valuable aid. It embraces chemistry, physics, steam en 
ines, geology, geometry, mineralogy, authropoloyy, ther- 
mometer and compass. It bas no vocabulary, and does not 
attempt grammatical explan : tions, except in the case of un- 
common words and difficulties. These are met in the notes. 





The Students’ *‘ Series of Latin Classics’ (Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn, Boston) furnishes for reading at sight an ex- 
cellent collection of Selectiuns from the Letters of the 

7uunger Pliny. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
Samuel Ball Platner, Professor of Latin in the Western 
Reserve University. There is no more interesting corre- 
spondence in classical literature than Pliny’s Letters. This 
selection from them is as good and interesting a collection 
of polished colloquial Latin as could be collected or de- 
sred. 


D C. Heath & Co. (Boston, 30 cents) publish Phy sical 


Laboratory Manual jor Use in Schools and Colleges. By 
H. N, Chute, M.S., Teacher of Physics in the Anu Arbor 
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High School. In addition to the general neatness, thor- 
oughness and simplicity of the work donein getting up this 
handbook, special pains have been taken to do all that can 
be done in a manual to assist the instructor in the mavipu- 
lation of apparatus. Special attention bas also been given 
to tabulating and working out results and indicating the 
conclusions to which they point. The notes addressed to 
the teacher are suggestive and practically useful. 


For the musical work done in grammar and high schools 
we have nothing be'ter to name than The Advanced 

‘wurth Music Reader. By James M. McLaughlin, Special 
Inspector in Music, Boston Public Schools, and George A. 
Veazie, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Chelsea. It 
is intended to furnish in exercises, four-part songs and sol- 
feggi (written expressly for this work by the eminent 
American composer, W. W. Gilcbrist), sufficient material 
for the two higher grades in the grammar schools and for 
the high schools. The work is done on an advanced on 
plane of taste and musical judgment. 


C. W. Bardeen (Syracuse, 50 cents) publishes a new edi- 
tion from new plates of How to Teach Natural Science in 
Public Schools, by the Hon, Wm. T. Harris, LL.D, United 
States Commissioner of Education. The plan for teaching 
science in the public schools was first issued by Dr. Harris, 
in 1871, in bis St. Louis Report for that year. It very 
soon attracted attention, and bad appeared several times 
in print when it was published in a permanent edition 
as a school classic in 1889 The plates being used up, this 
new edition named above isissued from new plates. 


The hold which needlework has taken on the public 
schools, and the gratifying progress it has madein some of 
them, will give increasing importance to the manuals 
available for teaching tbe art. Oue of the best, pub- 
lished more than a yearago, is Progressive Lessons in 
the Art and Practice of Needlework. For use in Schools. 
By Catherine F. Johnson. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 95 
cents.) It is prefaced with a commendatory note by John 
D. Runkle, Chairman of the Industrial Committee of 
School Board, Brookline, Mass. 


An Elementary Chemistry. By George Rantoul White, 
A. M., lustructor in Chemistry, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.10) This text-book contains sub- 
stun! tially the course in Elementary Chemistry as now given 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. It is designed primarily for 
students with a teacher who cannot devote their whole 
time to chemistry, and for students who wish to study 
chemistry but have voteacher. Four both of these it will 
be fouud a useful, well-arrange d, progressive course. 


C. W. Bardeen, during the past.twelve months, has re- 
pubhsbed in his Standard Teachers’ Library, in a volume 
entitled The Teacher’s Mentor, the four well-known and 
useful essays on teaching, “* Buckbam’s First Steps in 
Teaching,” *‘ Bishop Huntington’s Ui: conscious Tuition,” 
*Fitch’s Art of Questioning,” and ‘‘ The Art of Securing 
Attention,’’ by the same. 


» 
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WHAT SOME EDUCATIUNAL PUBLISHERS ARE 
DOING. 





The reports of new educational works given below are pot 
inteuded to be complete. Wecan only select from the vo- 
luminous total those which seem most important or 
likely to be most useful to our readers, and especially to 
the students and teachers among them. 

Text books noticed separately in the present number of 
THE INDEPENDENT or in previous numbers are either 
omitted or noted in the briefest terms. 

We begin with a classified selection from the educational 
works published by Macmillan & Co. during the year end- 
ing with the present month. Among their text-books of a 
general literary character we note: 

A New and Complete Concordance; or, Verbal Index to 
Words, Phrases and Passages in the Dramatic Works of 
Shakespeare. With a Supplementary Concordance to the 
Poems. By John Bartlett, A M, Fellow of the American 
Acudemy of Arts and Sciences. author of ** Familiar Quo- 
tations,” etc. (ip one volume, 4to, pp. 1910; bound in half 
morocco, in box, $14.00.) In preparation over twenty ) ears. 
Surpasses all others in completeness. Exercises in 
Rhetoric and English Composition. Advanced Conrse. 
Sixth Edition. By G R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Eoglish Composition in Columbia College ; formerly 
Associate Professor of English in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. (31.00) The History of the Eng- 
lish Language. By Oliver Farrar Emerson, A.M., P».D, 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and Philology in Cornell 
University. ($1 25.) Dr. Henry’s Short Comparative 
Grammar of English and German, as Traced Back to 
Their Common Origin, and Contrasted with the Classical 
Languages. ($1.90.) Chronological Outlines of Ameri- 
can Literature. By Selden L. Whitcomb, A.M. Witha 
Preface by Brander Matthews, Professor of Literature in 
Columbia College. ($1.25.) Unsurpassed for ready reference. 
Select Specimens of the Great French Writers in the 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centurics. With 
literary appreciations by the most eminent Fiench critics, 
and a historical sketch of French litera*ure. Edited by G. 
Kuyene Fasvacht, late Assistant Master, Westminster 
School, Editor of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Series of Foreign Classics.”’ 
($1 75.) Three centuries of Fre :ch literature. Greek 
and Latin and French text-books: <Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art. With a Critical Text and aud 
a Transiation of the Poetics, by S. H. Butcher, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Prof: ssor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh ; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of 
University College. Oxford. ($3 25.) The Politics of 
Aristotle. Books I-V. A Revised Text, with Introduc- 
tion, Analysis and Commentary, by Franz Susemibi, Pro- 
fessor in Greifswali, and R. D. Hicks, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (36.00.) The Hecuba of Euripi- 
des, With Introduction aud Notes, by W.S. Hadley, M.A., 
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Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Pitt Press Se- 
ries. (60 cents.) Euripides. Alcestis. Edited by Mor- 
timer Lamson Earle, Doctor in Philosophy in Columbia 
College, Instructor in Greek at Barnard College, New 
York. (90 cents.) An excellent addition to Macmilan’s 
**Classical Series.’ Thucydides. Book 1. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. Forbes, M.A., Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Clarendon Press Series. ($2.25.) 
The Wasps of Aristophanes. By C. E. Graves, M.A., Fel- 
low avd Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge. (#1.00.) 
———The Iliad of Homer. With Introduction, Notes and 
Appendices, by G. M. Edwards, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambidge. Edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press. ‘‘ Pitt Press Series.” (50 cents. )}—— 
Selections IUustrative ef Roman Life from the Letters of 
Pliny. Adapted for the Use of Beginners, with Vocabu- 
lary and Notes, by Charles Haines Keene, M.A. Elemen- 
tary Classics. (40 cents ) Jugurthine War. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Edward P. 
Coleridge, B.A., Oriel College, Oxford. Elementary Clas- 
sics. (40 cents )———Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 
From the German of Dr. Oskar Seyffert Edited by the 
late Prof. Henry Nettleship and Dr. J. E. Sandys. School 
edition, revised, with all the original illustrations. ($8 00.) 
Science and Mathematics: A Laborutory Manual 
of Physics and Applied Electricity. Arranged and 
edited by Edward L. Nichols, Professor of Physics 
in Cornell University. Vol. I. ‘‘ Junior Course in General 
Ph'sics.’’ By Ernest Merritt and Frederick J. Rogers. 
($3.00). Vol. II. ‘‘ Senior Courses and Outlines of Advance 
Work” By George S. Mo'er, Frederick Kedell, Homer J. 
Hotchkis:, Charles P. Matthews and the editor. (838 25.) 
——Short Studies in Nature Knowledge. An Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Physiography. By William Gee, Cer 

tificated Teacher of the Education Department and of the 
Science and Art Department, Assistant Lecturer, Manches- 
ter Field Naturalists’ Society. Illustrated. (31.10).——— 
Manual of Physico chemical Measurements. By Wilhelm 
Ostwald, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leip - 
zig Translated, with the author’s sanction, by James 
Walker, D Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in University 
College, Dundee. ($2.25) An example of German 
thoroughness based on. actual experiments,———Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism By 
Sylvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., B.A., F.R A.S., Principal 
of the City and Guilds of London Technical College. New 
edition of a well-known book, with many additions, ($1.40.) 
Practical Work and General Physics, for use in 
Schools and Colleges. By W.G, Woollcombe, M.A., B Sc., 
Senior Science Master in King Edward’s High School, 
Birminghaw. (75 cents.) A Text Book of Physi- 
ology. By Michael Foster, MA, M.D.. LLD., F.RS., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Revised and 
abridged from the ‘* Author's Text-book of Physiology,” in 
five volumes. (Cloth, %5.00; full sheep, $5.50.) This is 
the most satisfactory text-book in physiology from the 
standpoint of the latest research iu scholarly conservatism 
that has yet appeared. Laboratory Manual and 
Principles of Chemistry for Beginners By George M. 
Ricbardson, Associate Professor of Chemistry in the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. (#1 10 )———Analytical 
Chemistry. By N. Menschutkin, Professor in the Univer- 
sitv of St Petersburg. Translated from the Tbird German 
Edition, under the Supervision of the Author, by James 
Locke. (34.00) Light. A Course of Experimental Op- 
tics Chiefly with the Lantern. By Lewis Wright, author 
ot “Optical Productions: A Treatise on the Use of the 
La:utern.’’ New and cheaper edition, revised and enlarged. 
(22.00.) Taoi- is one of the standard books on light. 
Practical Botany for Beginners. By F. O. Bower, D Sc., 
F.RS., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. (90 cents.) An ideal text book for beginners i1 
microscopical botany. Practical Physiology of Plants 

By Francis Darwin, M.A., F.RS., and E Hamilton Acton, 
MA. With iilustrations. Cambridge Natural Science 
Manuals’ Biological Serie<. (31.60 ) A Handbook of 
Systematic Botany. B7; Dr E Warming, Professor of 
Botang in the University of C »penhagen. With a Revision 
of the Fungi, by Dr. E Knoblauch (Karlsruhe). ‘Trans- 
lated and edited by M. C, Potter. M.A, F.L.S , Professor of 
Botauy in the University of Durham, College of Science, 
Newca-tle-upon-Tyne. With 610 illustrations.  (83.75.) 
Inteyral Calculus for Beginners. With an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Differential Equations. By Joseph 
Edwards, M A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. ($1.10) Curiosa Mathematica, Part 
Il. Pillow-Problems Thought out during Wakefal Hours. 
By Charles L. Dodgson, M A, Student and late Mathemat - 
ical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Third edition. (75 
cents ) A First Step in Euclid. Consisisting of the 
First Twelve Propositions, with Exp'anations, Lliustra- 
tions, and Numerous Examples. By J.G. Bradshaw, late 
Scholar of Jesus College, Cam ridge, formerly an Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. (50 cents.) 

The American Book Company have an extremely interest- 
ing list of educational works, published since August 
last. Many of the most important have been noticed in 
our columns. Ochers are shortly to appear. In this last 
class we note particularly Patriotic Citizenship By 
Thomas J. Morgan, LL D., lately United States Commis- 
sioner of Iadian Affairs, Member of the National Council 
of Pedagogy and author of ‘*Studies of Pedagogy.”’ This 
is an elementary text-bo»vk in civics, designed to be used in 
connection with the study of United States history and to 
provide the schools with an elementary training in citizen- 
ship. Psychology in Education, by Ruric N. Roark, 
Dean of the Department of Pedagogy. Keatucky State Col- 
lege, Ky., may be expected immediately as a text-book for 
teachers and scholars, particularly teachers, but still 
not too advanced for thesecondary schools. Without break- 
ing away from the old methods, it is designed to make a 
bew contribution to the theory and method of pedagogy 
by developing the psychological basis of education. The 
author believes the mind to be a spiritual entity ; while he 
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gives pysiological psychology intelligent recognition, he 
adheres to the spiritual psychology, as against material- 
ism, open or concealed.———Bilder aus der Deutschen 
Litteratur. By Dr. I. Keller, Professor of German, Normal 
College, New York. This text-book is intended to repre- 
sent as far as possible in such limited space a connected ex- 
position of German literature in its historical continuity. 
A striking feature of the book is the type, which is the 
Swabacher mod‘fication of the ordinary Gothic German, 
easily read and beautiful in form.———Other text- 
books published within the school year by the American 
Book Company are Roman Life in Latin Prose and 
Virse. By H. T. Peck, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Co- 
lumbia College, and R. Arrowsmith, Ph.D., Professor in 
the Teachers’ College, New York. ($100.) The transition 
from the old Latin Reader to this garden of charmiug se- 
lections is like that from November to June. It is com- 
posed from title-page to colopbon of selections overflowing 
with Roman life in every mood that could fire a young 
reader and introduce him to the Roman life and people. 
They live here in these animated examples and speak out 
in the vernacular Latin in all moods, from Hadrian’s ad- 
dress to the departing soul, to Catullus’s ‘‘ Roman Swell’’ 
or the fourth century fragment, ‘“‘ The Last Wiliand Testa- 
ment of a Little Pig.” First Latin Readinys. By 
Robert Arrowsmith, Pn D., and George M. Whicher, A M., 
desigced to furnish a broader and more various sunstitute 
in the Preparatory course for four books of Cesar, with 
notes on grammar, maps, marked quantities, and the text 
broken with a running introduction The American 
Book Company are also to publish this month a New Ele- 
mentury Algebra. By Lyman Hall (Graduate of West 
Poitvt), Professor of Mathematics in the Georgia School of 
Techoolozy, At'anta, and highly commended by eminent 
teachers to whom tbe advance sheets have been submitted. 
———In Whit-’s ** Series of Mathematics,” Elements of Ge- 
ometry. By Jvhbn Macnie, A M., author of ‘‘ Theory of 
Equations.” Edited«by Emerson E. White, LL.D. (No- 
ticed separately in this edition..)———Outline Studies in 
United States History By Francis H. White, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College; an attempt to introduce the Seminar 
methods into the study of United States history in the sec- 
ondary schools, and furnished witn outline maps, full tab- 
ulations and summaries, illustrative drawings, biograph- 
ical sketches, studies of political questions and national de- 
velopments, with suggestions to teacbers and reading lists. 
American Literature. By Mildred Cabell Watkins. 
Literature PrimerSeries. (35cents.) Leading autbors are 
grouped in systematic order. The book begins with colonial 
times and includes leading living authors and some minor 
authors. Butler's School English. By George P. But- 
ler, formerly Euglish Master ia the Lawrenceville School. 
(75 cents). A working text-book for busy teachers, based 
on continuous, well directed practice, and intended to em- 
budy the Committee of Ten’s recommendations on the 
study of English.——Long’s Home Geography. By C.C. 
Long, Pao.v. (25 cents); for Primary Grades; follows the 
order recommended by the Committee of Ten, in beginning 
with what lies nearest in interest to the child and proceed- 
ing gradually to what is remote and to be studied for its 
own sake.——King’s School Interests and Duties. By 
Robert M. King. ($1.00). Developed from Page’s ‘‘ Mutual 
Duties of Parents and Teachers,” various Public Records 
and Documents, and the Bulletins of the National Bureau 
of Education. The best feature in this bouk is the empha- 
sis itlays on the moral responsibilities: of school life and on 
propriety and dignity in conduct. Qualitative Chem- 
icul Anulysis of Inorganic Substances, as practiced in 
Georgetown College, D. C. ($1.50.) This laboratory book is 
just issued, witb Analytical Tables and laboratory direc- 
tions for a complete course as usually givea in colleges aud 
higher secondary schools. It is highly commended.—— 
The Natural Coursein Music for Public Schools. By Fred- 
eric H. Ripley, Principal Bigelow School, Boston, and 
Tbomas Tapper, Instructor and Examiner in Theory in the 
American College of Musicians. A series of four Primers 
aud Readers (30 cents for the first two, 35 cents and 50 cents 
for the others), and seven charts, at $4 00 each, based on the 
principle that music is a language of expression, and as 
such should be- learned in practice by using it. 
Other important recent educational publications of this 
house are noticed elsewhere in this number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, among them the Webster’s Academic Diction- 
ary, @ wholly new work based oo the “‘Iaternational Web- 
ster.”’ 

Charles Scribner’s Sons’ educational publications during 
the last school year include a strikiug number of the most 
valuable and interesting volumes in the entire outcome of 
the year. They belong, witha few exceptions, in theclass for 
advanced students, and those exceptions, in a sense prove the 
rule; as,for example, Fanciful Tales, by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, edited with notes for school use by Julia Elizabeth 
Langworthy, Teacher in the Chicago Pablic Schools. In- 
troduction by Mary E. Burt. (50 cents). Among the more 
characteristic educational publications of this firm we 
note The Making of the Nation, 1783-1817. By Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, President of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of T«chnobogy. ($1.25.) Begioning with the close of 
the Revolution and ending with Madison’s second Admin- 
istration, it deals with the formative period of vur Consti- 
tutional history and the welding of the States into a na- 
tion: in Scribner’s American History Series. See previous 
notice. The Making of the Ohio Valley States, 1650- 
1837. By Samuel Adams Drake. (31.50.) This fourth vol- 
ume for young s‘udents in American history develops the 
motives of the first movemeut across the Alleghanies, and 
traces the creation of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsiu See previous notice. ‘How 
the Republic is Governed. By Noah Brooks. (75 cents.) 
A thorough, compact text-book which omits nothing, 
wastes no single word, and is equally adapted to use in 
the grammar school and by all citizen voters who 
are not thoroughly trained in the governmental system 
of which they form a part, 
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Politics, by the same author ($1.25), traces graphically the 
origin and development of American political parties; a 
very useful book for the student, in school or out of it, of 
our present transitional politics An Elementary 
History of Art, Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
By Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers), author of ‘‘ The Art 
Guide to Europe,” ‘“‘ Life of Raphael D’Urbino,’’ etc. 
Fourth edition, newly revised by the author. Profusely 
illustrated. (8vo, 592 pages, leather back, $3 75.) This work 
has been adopted by the Civil Service Commissioners as a 
text-book for the examination of candidates on questions of 
art. It has also recently been adopted as a text-book inthe 
Pratt Institute and Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—In the “* University Series,” edited by William Knight, 
History of Religion, a Sketch of Primitive Religious Be- 
liefs and Practices and of the Original Character of the 
Great Systems. By Allan Menzies, DD, Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of St. Andrews 
($1.50, net.) See previous notice. The History of Rome. 
By Thecdor Mommsen. Translated, with the sanction of 
the author, by William Purdie Dickson, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
feasorof Divinity ia the University of Glasgow. A new 
edition, revised throughout, and embodying recent addi- 
tions. 5 vols. With maps. (In press.) A Study of 
Ethical Principles. By James Seth, M.A, Professor of 
Philosophy in Brown University. ($2.50 net. Imported ) 
This text-book is pbilosophical rather than scientific, the 
discussion of principles rather thin their systematic devel- 
opment. It makes a close study of Greek thought, Aristo- 
tle and the moral principles of philosopby. The Ele- 
ments of Ethics. By J. H. Hyslop, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Ethics, Columbia College. ($2.50.) An introduc- 
tion to the fundamental problems of ethics, by the author 
of *‘ The Elements of Logic.’’ (Scribners, 1892.) Previous 
theories are analyzed freely, especially those current in the 
pre-Socratic period. Primer of Psychology. By Prof. 
George Trumbell Ladd, Yale. ($1.00.) A new book written 
expressly for elementary study, and noticed separately in 
another column of our present number Herbart and 
the Herbartians. By Charles De Garmo, President of 
Swarthmore. A masterly exposition, noticed separately 
and more fally in another column of this present issue. 
Rhetoric, its Theory and Practice. By Austin Phelps, 
D.D., late Professor in Andover Theologic1l Seminary, and 
Henry Allyn Friaok, Ph.D., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric 
and Public Speakiug in Amherst College. ($1.25, net.) A 
handbook of rhetoric cordially welcomed by us in our issue 
A Hund-book to the Labor Law of the United States. 
By F. J. Stimson, author of “ American Statute Labor.” 
12mo. Tunis handbook is in press. It is to cover the de- 
velopment of the *‘ Labor Question’’ in the United States 
both by statute and court decision, especially in the last 
five years which have been more productive of serious dis- 
cussion than the entire century preceding. English 
Lands, Letters and Kings. Queen Anne and the Georges. 
By Donald G. Mitchell. (81.50). This third volume, of Mr. 
Mitchell (lk Marvel), for the popular instruction of chil- 
drenin English History, and especially the literature, is 
full of boyish fun and mirth. Especially suitable for Sup- 
ple sentary Reading. Select Poems of Sidney Lanier. 
By Morgan Callaway, Jr., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
152 pages. ($1.00.) This edition of the ‘‘Select Poems of 
Sidney Lauier’’ is issued in the hope of making his poetry 
known to wider circles than hitherto, especially among the 
students of our high schools and colleges.—_——A Manual 
of Roman Antiquities. By William Ramsay, Late Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. (83.00.) The fifteenth edition of the 
work prepared under the direction of Rudolfo Lanciani, of 
toe University of Rome, who has revised and partly re- 
written it. The original features, which have made 
the book a standard, have been preserved, while 
the revision by the greatest living authority has 
added much to its value. Latin Literature. By J. W. 
Mackail, Balliol College, Oxford. (1.25, net). 

D. C. Heath & Co. (Boston, New York, Chicago and Lon- 
don), publish tne following list for the year ending June 
30th, 1895 : LN SCIENCE: Inductive Physics, by F. H. Builey, 
A.M., a laboratory manual for grammar schools ; Schedule 
for Plant Study, by George L. Chandler, Teacher of 
Science, Newton, Mass., High School—de:igned as a record 
for plant analysis and study; Laboratory Munual of Phys. 
ics, by H. N. Chute, Teacher of Physics, High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.—a manual of quantitive experiments for 
high schools; Lessons in Chemistry, by G. P. Phenix, 
Principal of State Normal Training School, Willimantic, 
Conn.—an elementary manual of experiments; Introduc- 
tion to Botany, by Volney M. Spalding, Professor of Hot- 
any in the University of Michigan—a laboratory manual 
for bigh schools ; History of Chemistry, by F. P. Venable, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of North Caro- 
lina—a historical sketch. IN MATHEMATICS: Mathe- 
matical Tables, by E. A. Bowser, Professor of Mathematics, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J.—logarithmetic 
and trigonometric ; Concrete Geometry, by E. Hunt, Super- 
intendent of Schools for Winchester and Medford, Mass.— 
an elementary manual for grammar schools; Lessons in 
Fractions, by Fiorence N. Sloane, Edward Everett Gram- 
mar School, Boston—a manual and mechanical device for 
teaching the subject ; Arithmetic, in ‘I hree Parts, by John 
H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent of Public Inustruc- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.—an abridged edition in two 
parts; Arithmetic, by Charles E. White, Principal 
Franklin School, Syracase, N. Y.—a supplement to 
*Two Years with Numbers,” for grammar schools. 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE: Chaucer’s Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling of the Elismere Manuscript, by 
George Hemp), Junior Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan—a discussion of Chaucer’s pronunciation; 
Common Words Difficult to Spell, by James H. Penniman, 
Instructor in English, DeLancey School, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Prose Dictation Exercises, by James H. Penni- 
mann—short exercises from best Enylish prose; Burke’s 
Speeches on Conciliation, annotated by A. J. George, In- 
structor in English, High School, Newton, Mass,; Cole- 
ridge’s Principles of Criticism, annotated by A. J, George; 
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Four Years of Novel Reuding, by Richard G. Moulton, 
Professor of Literature in the University of Chicago—an 
experiment in the systematic reading of fiction ; Introduc- 
tion to English Fiction, by W. E. Simonds, Professor of 
Euglish Literature, Kaox College—an outline of the devel- 
opment of the English novel; Sir Thomas Wyatt and His 
Poems, annotated by W. E. Simonds; Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration, annotated by A. J. George. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING: Stories of Animal Life, by M. 
Flurence Bass, Indianapolis Ind.—for second and third 
grade reading; Heart of Oak Books, edited and compiled 
by Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard University—graded 
selections from choice literature. HIsTorRy, CIVvIcs, 
ETC.: Topical Outline of English History, by Frederick 
J. Allen, Principsl of High School, Milford, N. H.; 
Catechism for Social Observation, by Charles R. 
Heuderson—an analysis of social phenomena. 
FRENCH: Fleurs de France, selected and edited with 
notes by C. Fontaine, Director of French Instruction in the 
High Schools of Washiugton, D. C.; L’ Abbé Constantin, 
by’ Halevy, edited with notes by Dr. Toomas Logie, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, Rutgers College; Ruy Blas, 
by Victor Hugo, edited with introduction and notes by 
Samuel Garner, Ph.D., Professor of Freuch, United States 
Naval Acadamy Annapolis; Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, 
by Labiche and Martiao, with introdution and notes by B. 
W. Wells, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
the South ; Le Monde ou l'on s’ Ennuie, by Pailleron, edited 
by A.C. Pendleton, Professor of Moderu Languages, Bethany 
College, West Va; Athulie, by Racine, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by C. A. Eggert, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt University ; Le 
Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jours, by Jules Verne, 
edited with notes by A. H. Edgren, Professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Nebraska; La Debucle, by Zola, 
abridged and edited by B. W. Wells, Professor of Modern 
Languages, University of the South. KDUCATION : 
The Student’s Froebel, by W.H. Herford, of the Uni- 
versities of Bonn, Berlin and Zurich—a complete summar- 
ization of Froebel’s theories of education; Kducational 
Ideal, by James P. Munroe—a historic development of 
educational principles ; Laboratory Course in Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, by Edmand C. Sandford, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
—a series of quati ve experiments on the senses: Psy- 
chology of Childhooa, by Frederik Tracy, Feliow 
in Clark Uuniversity—with introdu:tion by President 
G. Stanley Hall; Introduction to Herbart’s Pedugoyy, 
by Charles Ufer-—-authorized translation under the 
auspices of the Herbart Club, by J. C. Zinser—edited 
by Coarles De Garmo, Presideat of Swarthmore Col- 
lege; a bird’seye view of the Herbartian system. 
GEOGRAPHY: Lessons in the New Geography, by Spencer 
Trott«r, Professor of Biology and Gevlogy in Swarthmore 
Coileze, Peno.—modern aspects of geozraphical science; 
Progressive Outline Maps, designed tor graphic work in 
history and geography. 

Among educational works of the highest grade published 
during the school year by Messrs. Gian & Co , Boston and 
New York, we name: Biological Lectures, Marine Bioloy- 
ical Laboratory, Woods Holl. [nis 13 tae aunual series 
of Biological Lectures published this sammer as the con- 
tributions for this year of the Marine Biological School at 
Woods Holl. The lectures cover a wide range of topics of 
great present interest to teachers and students. Most of 
them are intelligible to general readers. As the best indi- 
cation of what the volume is we priat the table of coa- 
tents: 

“I, Life from a Physical Standpoint.—A. E. DoLBEAR. II. A 
Dynamical Hypothesis of {nheritance.—JoHN A. Ryper. III. On 
the Limits of Divisibility of Living Matter.—Jacqugs Logs. 
1V. The Differentiation of Species on the Galapagos Islands and 
the Origin of the Group.—G. Baur. V. Search for the Unknown 
Factors of Evolution.—H. F. Ossorn. VI. The Embryological 
Criterion of Homology.—E. B. Witsox. VII. Cell-Division and 
Development.—J. P. McMurrica. VIII. The Problems, Meth- 
ods and Scope of Developmental mMechanics.-W.M. WHEELER. 
(Roux’s.) 1X. The Organization of Botanical Museums for 
Schools, Colleges and Universities.-J. M. MACFARLANE. X, The 
Centrosome.—S. WaATASE. XI. Evolution and Epigenesis.—C. O. 
WHITMAN. XII. Bonnet’s Theory of Evolution.—C. O. Wuit- 
MAN. XIII. Bounet on Palingenesis and Germs.—C. O. WHIT- 
MAN.” 


Exercises in Old English.—By Albert S. Cook, Ph.D. 
(Jena), Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Yale. See notice above. The First Latin Book. By 
W. C. Collar, Head Master of Roxoury. Latin Scbool, and 
M. Grant Daniell, Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Bos- 
ton. ($1.00.) Noticed above. First Steps in Algebra. 
By G. A. Wentworth. (60 cents.) Noticed above. A 
Mental Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth. (30 cents.) 
Noticed above.———Mediwval Europe: 800 to 1300 A.D. 
By Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of History, Har- 
vard. ($1.50.) Noticedin a previous edition. Frye’s 
Complete Geography. By Alex. E. Frye. ($1.25.) Noticed 
above. To these we add several new and interesting text- 
books not previously noticed by us: Herrick: Selections 
from the Hesperides and the Noble Numbers. Edited 
with introduction, notes and glossary, by Prof. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., Ph.D. (Halle), State University, lowa, published 
this summer in the ‘Atheneum Series.”” The selections 
are intended to give an adequate impression of Herrick’s 
whole work and to bring out his exquisite quality as a lit- 
erary artist. A special interest attaches to Freytag’s 
Doktor Luther. Edited with notes and introduction by 
Frank P. Goodrich, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Williams. 
(60 cents.) The four chapters which compose this unique 
sketch of the great reformer, were taken by the author 
from his “‘ Bilder aus der deutschen Veryangenheit,”’ re- 
vised, expanded and published in connection with the 
Luther celebration in 1883. Luther’s relation to German 
hfe, language and literature, and Freytag’s literary stand- 
ing, have recommended the book as a college text-book. 
It has been used at Harvard and Yale.—-—The Colloquies 
of Erasmus, Edited with notes and vocabulary by Victor 
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S. Clark, Honorary Fellow, Chicago University. (50 cents, 

These Colloquies, tho prepared by a writer of the Renais- 
sance period, have had a pedagogic history which places 
their educational value beyond question. It is doubtful 
whether anything has yet been produced to equal them for 
the acquisition of a copious conversational vocabulary 
or.the mastery of Latin colloquial idioms. In this edi- 
tion long vowelsare marked. Latin footnotes, an ety molog- 
ical vocabulary, and notes on the historical and literary 
allusions of the text are introduced. The text-book offers 
the schools probably the best available example of Renais- 
sance Latin, and a very interesting one at that. 
Homer’s Odyssy. Books V-VIII. Edited on- the basis of 
the Ameis-Hentze Edition By B. Perrin, Professor of 
Greek, Yale ($1.40), and the Odes and Epodes of Horace, 

by Professor Clement Lawrence Smith, Harvard ($1.50), 

and Dr. Alfred Gudeman’s striking critical edition of P. 
Cornelit Taciti Diulogus De Oratoribus, are all published 
by Ginn & Co., and noticed separately in our present num- 
ber in our notes on Latin Text books. 

The following, in French and other foreign languages, 
have just beea added to the list of educational works pub- 
lished by William R. Jenkins of New York: Short Selee- 
tions for Translating English into French. By Paul 
Bercy, author of ‘* Le Frangais Pratique,” “* La Langue 
Francaise,” etc. (% cents ) Lectures Faciles pour 
L’ Etude du Francais, also by Paul Bercy (31.00), has been 
prepared as a completion of the new and progressive meth- 
od for teaching French as begun in “ Le Francais Pru- 
tique.”—— —Le Frangais par la Conversation. By Charles 
Du Croquet, author of ‘College Preparatory French Gram- 
mar,” etc, ($1.00.) Le Petit Chose. One of the best of 
Daudet’s writings, with explanatory notes in English, ar- 
ranged by Prof.C. Fontaine, B.L., LL.D, Director of 
French in the High Schools of Washington, D.C. (85 cents), 
——La Conversation des Enfants, by Charles P. Du 
Croquet. (75 cents),aad Les Historiens Francais du X[Xme 
Siécie. Arranged withexplanatory, grammatical, historical 
and biographical notes, by C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D., Direct- 
or of French Instruction in the High Schools of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Bothof these are noticed elsewhere separately in 
the present issue of THE INDEPENDENT. French Verbs. 
Regular and Irregulur. By Charles P. Du Croquet. (35 
c-nts.) The author claims there is really but one way to 
learn the Freuch Verbs thoroughly, so that one does not 
forget them, and that is: first, to understand perfectly the 
formation of tenses by means of the stem and endings; 
second, to learn the principal parts. A series of thirty-one 
questions for drill work is given at the end of the book, and 
as well, a few examination papers of various universities. 
Ume. Beck’s French Verb Form. (50 cents.) With 
forms. A verb with the aid of this Forz. can be writ- 
ten out by an average pupil in less than fifteen minutes. 
Mr. Jenkins has in press a school and reading edition 
of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables brought within the com- 
pass of one volume by omittiag what does not bear direct- 
ly on the story and summarizing a few other unimportant 
sections. Notes have been added to clear up blind or 
local allusions and idiomatic expressions.- Mr. Jen- 
kins is also publishing, for iustruction in Spanish, 
Partir 4 Tiempo. Comedia en un Acto. Por Don Mariano 
José de Larra. Edited and annotated by Alexander W. 
Herdier, Instructor in Princeton Uaiversity. No 2 Teatro 
Espano. (35 cents.) Don José de Larra’s worksare marked 
by anelevated style, acuteness of observation, vivid imagi- 
nation and rare skill in characterization. El Desdén 
con eb Desdén. Comedia entres Jornadas. Por Don Au- 
gustion Moreto y Cabana. Edited with Iutroduction and 
Notes by Alexander W. Herdler, Instructor in Modern 
Languages, Princeton University. No.3 Teatro Espanol. 
(35 cents.) In the line of German text-books the same 
publisher offers among the issues of the year Der Prak- 
tische Deutsche, by U. Jos. Beiley ($1.00.), arranged after 
the plan of Paul Bercy’s ‘‘Le Francais Pratique,” the 
original plan of which has been preserved, but the exer- 
cises are reconstructed and arranged to provide the material 
necessary to enable the learner to converse with Germans 
io their own language Das Deutsche Litteratur Spiel. 
(75 cents). Von F.S. Zoller. A German game of authors 
very similar to the well-known Enylish game. In the 
more advauced and technical departments of educational 
literature Mr. Jenkins has published during the year A 
Manual of Veterinary Tnerapeutics and Pharmacology. 
By E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. ($2 75.) An introduction 
to veterinary therapeutics and pharmacology. Part I. In- 
troductory Diagnosis and the General Symptomsof Disease 
in Relation to Therapeutics; Part lI is General Therapeu- 
tics, and Part ILI, Special Therapeutics. Koch on 
Cholera. Translated by George Duncan, M.A., with Prefa- 
tory Note by W. T. Gairdner, M.D., LL D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Medicine, Glasgow University, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
etc., etc, ($1.50.) 

Funk & Wagnalls propose to make their new Standard 
Dictionary the vasis of a considerable series of school man- 
uals, to be introduced as the “Standard School Books.” 
They are now in preparation, in different stages of ad- 
vancement, and are to form a series of eight volumesin all, 
beginning with The Student’s Standard Dictionary. ($1.50.) 
Tne vocabulary, tho somewhat reduced from the compre- 
hensive dimensions of the “‘ Standard,” will remain richer 
than in any dictionary of its class. So also, wiil the syn- 
onyms, antonyms and etymologies. The exact pronuncia- 
tions will be indicated by the Scientific Alphabet, the 
achievement of the Philological Association of America 
and of England, ino ali parts of the series. The appendix 
of this Student’s Standard will follow the plan of the orig- 
inal work.—-—Tnhe second volume in the series is to be 
The Student's Standard Synonyms (31.00), prepared by J. 
C. Fernald, under whom this department was developed 
originally. It is to contain the ‘“‘Standard’s” synonyms 
and antonyms, increased by new additious. A Part Ii of 
questions and answers is added to adapt the book to school 
use. The third number in the forthcoming series 
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is The Student’s Standard Speller. (15 cents.) The 
exact pronunciation is to he indicated by tbe 
Scientific Alphabet. The speller will be graded 
so as to avoid drilling classes on words whose 
meaning they cannot understand. The rear of the 
train will be brought up by the five graded Standard 
Readers. (20 cts., 35 cts., 50 cts., 70 cts., 90 cts.) For these 
Readers no novelties are proposed, except that all possible 
attention will be given in them toelocutionary mattersand 
the arts of vocal expression. A good deal can be done in 
this direction by Readers, but by no means all that needs to 
be done, or even the most important thing. The ear is the 
receptive organ for all tonic form, and in teaching articu- 
lation there can be no substitute for the well-modulated 
voice ofthe teacher. This series of Readers will, however, 
deserve success for taking the first step in this direction, 
and for calling attention to what we have elsewhere re- 
ferred to asthe great barbarism of the American continent, 
the prevaling semi-masticated, unmodulated, strident 
speech. What is the use of our learning all knowledge, 
growing perfect in the sciences and the arts, wealth, splen- 
dor, luxuries and refinements of life when the moment 
we open our mouths there issues a harsh, nasal guttural, 
clangerous,rattling, ramsbackle sort of speech to give the lie 
to all our high pretensions? The first step out of this vocal 
bedlam is to convince the people that the national speech is 
a clangor of fishwives and street peddlers, which pelts the 
ear rather than wooes it with melodious tones or thedignity 
of rational modulated speech. Foreigners have long told 
us this and had their labor for their pains. Now let the 
home-born Americans who know, take up the parable, and 
put their pride of country into what they say. Let the 
school Readers repeat the message. Let the American 
women open their Shakespeares and learn of Cordelia the 
lesson of that voice ‘low, soft, gentle and low, an excel- 
lent thing in woman,” which dominates the world by the 
scepter of ‘an imperious gentleness” and modulated 
melody. Meantime, while the national speech takes its 
models from tbe fish-horn rather than the organ, and 
strains the ear rather than delights it, we hail these new 
Readers and wish them good speed in their pioneering for 
a rational and melodious articulation. 

The “International Education Series” is the great 
contribution of Appleton & Co. to our educational 
literature. It now numbers XXX Volumes. During 
the current year it has received tbree notable additions: 
Davidson's The Education of the Greek People and its In- 
fluence on Civilization; Martin’s Evolution of the Massa- 
chusetts Public School System, and Froebel’s Pedagogics of 
the Kindergarten, ($1.50 per vol.) There is now in prepara- 
tion for the same series Frocbel’s Mother Play. Illustrated. 
Two volumes, By Susan £, Blow; and Psychology of Num- 
ber, by Drs. J. A. McLellan and Denny.——In Science: 
Systematic Science Teaching. A Manual of Inductive 
Elementary Work for Al Instructors. By Edward Gardiner 
Howe. (D Appleton & Co, New York. $1.50.) This text- 
book bas enjoyed the advavtage of having been used be- 
fore it was put into print more than sixteen years in class 
rooms by the author and by Mrs. Alice Putnam, for whom 
it was prepared. It lays dowo a progressive course for 
elementary school work in science, which can be made 
available for considerably advanced classes as well as be- 
inners, and which, in the greater part of it, has stood the 
test of prolonged actual use. It begins with a chart which 
maps out the work for each year, and is intended to sug 
yest the relation of the different steps in it to each other, 
and to other school work not in the department of science. 
Twenty of the forty-nine steps in the chart+re taken upone 
by one for full development in a series of leszon chapters, 
in which the topics are developed so as tolead the teach- 
er through the steps of preparation for the instruction he 
isto give in the class room. These lessons are carried on 
inductively, and are particularly rich in pedagogic sug- 
xestions addressed to teachers with the view of guiding 
them to the method which is likely to yield the best re- 
sults. Fach step is supposed to furnish material for several 
lessons. The proposed number is suggested in the chart, 
and varies from ten lessons on one individual topic to sixty. 
Four general scientific topics are developed in this way— 
* The Stars and Earth,’’ ‘* Minerals and Rocks,” “* Plants’’ 
and *‘Animals.” But the general correlation of these with 
otber studies for nine years is shown suggestively in the 
general chart. The volume is substantially a fully de- 
veloped method or annotated scheme for nine years of 
school work in science, from the elementary to the more 
advanced grades It will require much careful study, and 
study which cannot fail to prove to the studert an impor- 
tant step in his pedagogic education. ———In their 
**Library of Useful Science” we note the following 
additions: Story of the Stars, by George F. Cham- 
bers (40 cents); The Story of Primitive Man, by Fdward 
Clodd (40 cents): The Story of the Plants, by Grant Allen: 
all noticed more fully in previousnumbers. The sameare 
publishing ** The Library of Brief Biographies.’”’ (50 cents 
per number.) The following are now ready: Beaconsfield, 
Carlyle, French Men of Letters, Thackeray, Emerson, 
Gladstone, Macaulay and Dickens.——A Spanish-Eng- 
lish and English-Spanish Dictionary. Based on Velasquez’s 
Unabridged ‘edition. ($1.00.) 

This year G. P. Putnam’s Sons have not added the usual 
number of new publications to their educational list. The 
following, however, deserve a first-rate position in that list. 
5000 Words Commonly Misspelled. A Carefully Selected 
List of Words Difficult to Spell, together with directions 
for spelling, and for the division of words into syllables ; 
with an appendix containing the rules and list of amended 
spellings recommended by the Philological Society of Lon- 
don and the American Philological Association. By W. 
H. P. Phyfe, author of ‘‘7000 Words Often Mispro- 
nounced.”’ (75 cents.) A Literary History of the Eng- 
lish People. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By J. J. Jusseraud, author of ‘**The English Novel in the 
Time of Shakespeare,” etc. To be complete ip three parts, 
each part forming one volume. (Sold separately.) Part 
].—From the Origins to the Renaissance, (88.50.) (Now 
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ready.) Parts I1., Iff.—(In preparation.) The story of the 
English literature in its vital connection with English bis- 
tory has never been told with more conscientious careful- 
ness nor in a more pleasing and really attractive style. 
Heroes of the Nations. A series of biographical 
studies of certain representative historical characters, 
about whom have gathered national traditions. ($1.50; 
morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75) Fourteen volumes 
now ready, each volume fully illustrated with maps and 
plans. Several new numbers added each year. Story 
of the Nations. A series of Graphic Historical Studies. 
Each narrative is complete in one volume, small 8vo. pro- 
fusely illustrated, and containing maps and plans. (Price 
per volume, cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75 ) 
Forty-four volumes. now ready. Others to follow.—— 
Irving’s Works. Students’ Edition. Prepared for the use 
of classes in English Literature and for reading circles, and 
with special reference to the requirements of the colleges 
for matriculation examinations in English literature. The 
only authorized issues; containing the complete revised 
text. Large 12mo, handsomely printed in a clear, reada- 
hle type, cloth extra, each $1.00. I.—Tales of a Traveler. 
Edited with notes by William Lyon Phelps. A.M. (Har- 
vard), Ph.D. (Yale), Instructor in English Literature at 
Yale. IL—The Alhambra. Edited by Arthur Marvin, 
B.A. (Yale.) Instructor in English Literature, Hopkin’s 
Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. IlI.—The Sketch- 
Beok. Edited by W. L. Phelps. Looking at education 
in the broad sense as not limited to the schools,no series of 
text-books deserves noticein this number more richly than 
the Putnams’ “ Questions of the Day.” The sixty and 
more volumes of this series (75 cents each) are packed with 
matter for the education of the citizen for public action in 
civil and municipal relations. The latest addition is A 
Sound Currency and Banking System—How It may be 
Secured, by Allen Ripley Foote. Mr. Foote explains again 
the points at which our post-bellum financiering deviated 
from the line of sound policy. He proposes a representa- 
tive commission, discusses the relation of the State banks 
and tbe National banks, and the relation of the Federal 
Treasury to the currency. : 

Messrs. E.L Kellogg & Co., of this city, have among the 
educational books published by them during the current 
school year, Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics. An Outline of 
the Theory of Concentration. By Col. F. W. Parker, Prino- 
cipal of Cook County Normal School. ($1.50.) Noticed, with 
critical details, in another column of this issue. Kirk- 
potrick’s Inductive Psychology. By E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
Winona (Minn.) Normal School. For Normal Schools and 
reading circles. Just published. (80 cents.) Notes on 
the Science and Art of Teaching By Prof. William Noet- 
ling, Bloomsburg (Penn.) Normal School. ($1.00) A help- 
ful, common-sense book, es; ecially for teachers in country 
schools and teachers of limited experience, or in schools 
not uoder trained supervision. Manual of Home- 
made Apparatus. By Prof. John F. Woodbull, Teachers’ 
College, New York. (50 cents.) A new edition, greatly en- 
larged, with directions for making, with no great expense, 
apparatus to illustrate physics, chemistry and physiology, 
and designed for high school teachers for use among their 
pupils as the best possible means of interesting them in 
their work. Drawing in Infant Schools. By Mr. T. G. 
Rooper. (15 cents.) Blackboard Illustrative Sketch- 
ing. By Miss Bertha Hintz. (30 cents.) The series pub- 
lished recently in The Teachers’ Institute. Studies and 
Occupations. By T.G. Rooper. (15 cents.) For childrea 
between the ages of seven and nine years. English 
Men of Letters. By Mrs Gertrude H. Ely. The first num- 
bers of a new series on English authors (Chaucer, Spenser, 
Sidney), for supplementary reading and literature teaching 
in elementary c'asses. (50 cents per number.) Forty 
Lessons in Clay Modeling, showing how the clay should be 
prepared and cared for, and what tools are required for 
working it. (30 cents.) A comparatively pew thing in 
school literature is the text-book for school celebrations, in 
the publication of which Kellogg & Co. lead off with four 
manuals edited by Alice M. Kellogg. (25 cents each.) 
Spring and Summer School Celebrations, with nearly one 
hundred graceful, fantastic, or simply entertaining selec- 
tions of school games, rondos, songs, poems, exercises, pro- 
grams, etc. Fancy Drilis and Marches, a collection of 
Motion Songs and Action pieces for al! sorts of school cele- 
brations. How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday in 
the School-Room. Recently made compul-ory in the New 
Jersey schools. New Year and Midwinter Exercises. 
Recitations, quotations, special programs, authors’ birth- 
days, among them Charles Dickens’ and Robert Burns’ 
birthday exercises. ‘ 

Among the new text-books issued by the Werner Com- 
pany, Chicago, since August Ist, 1894, we note in Mathe- 
matics: Giffin’s Grammar School Algebra, pp. 128, con- 
taining seventy-five suggestive lessons for beginners and 
more than one thousand tests for original thinking ; Co- 
lumbian Elements of Arithmetic, pp. 176 ; Columbian Com- 
plete Arithmetic, pp. 400; Key to Columbian Complete 
Arithmetic, pp. 157. A complete two-book series, covering 
all the work of the Grammar Schools. They embody the 
newest methods, contain full explanations and excel in 
the number and variety of problems. The Werner Mental 
Arithmetic, pp. 158. A working book on every page. 
Arithmetical Problems, pp. 145. For supplemental work 
in Arithmetic. The problems are fresh and carefully 
arranged. The above books provide for all grades of math- 
ematical instruction in elementary schools. If Penman- 
ship: Ellsworth’s New Reversible Copy Books, two edi- 
tions, Vertical and Slanting. Both series correspond in 
matter, grading and style of letters. In Language: The 
Werner Primer, pp. 112, based on original lines of thought 
and method, has been prepared for children’s use in their 
first days of school. Columbian Speller, pp. 160. Embodies 
some new features, such as the arrangement of words by 
vowel and consonant sounds, homonyms, synonyms, and 
the composition of words. It contains a great variety of 
exercises for copying, for dictation and memorizing, and 
for developing thought and diction. Columbian Language 
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Lessons, pp. 192. It contains analyses of sentences, exer- 
cises in composition, the forms and uses of words, and che 
elementary principles of grammar, and is adapted to mid- 
dle grades. Columbian Complete Course in Language 
and Grammar, pp. 304. Affords instruction in all stages 
of linguistic culture for advanced grades. In History and 
Civics: Ellis’s School History of the United States, pp, 369. 
Barnard’s History and Civil Government of Missouri, 
pp. 240. This is the first volume of ‘‘ The State Govern- 
meat Series,’ edited by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Unique in the method of teaching 
civics. Hinsdale’s, The American Government, pp. 496. 
Treats of Political Science, shows how our Government 
grew, and gives the civics of the National and State Gov- 
ernments, The bibliographies are full and valuable. The 
Teacher in Literature, Second Series, pp. 448. Rich in 
directive and stimulating suggestions for teachers. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published, during 
the school year, an interesting list of text-books, among 
which we note the following: A Reference Handbook of 
American History by the Library Method, for Secondary 
Schools. By A. W. Bacheler. (50 cents.) A teachers’ and 
students’ handbook, for use in connection with the study of 
United States Constitutional History, the outgrowth of the 
experience of a progressive teacher and based upon the 
popular Library Method of teaching, by directing the 
student how to find and use what he wants in the nearest 
available libraries The Study of English History by 
the Laboratory Method. By Mary E. Wilder. An outline 
by topics of the important characteristic events in Eng- 
lish history from ancient times. The ground is covered by 
a complete series of references to the sources which are to 
be studied in the Seminar or Laboratory Method, which 
is explained with other useful hints for teachers. The 
Study of RomanHistory by the Laboratory Method. By 
Caroline W. Trask. (40 cents.) The same method is em- 
ployed in this text-book as in that named above. The his- 
torical development is traced in an outline of topics which 
are to be studied by looking up a series of elaborate 
references. It also contiins notes and suggestions for 
teachers. The Story of Patriot’s Day. By George C. 
Varney. (50cents.) An account of the opening battles of 
the Revolution, with stories of the Minute-men and other 
actors in those stirring times, practical suggestions for the 
celebration of the day, patriotic poems, etc.———The 
Watch Fires of ’%6. By Col. Samuel Adams Drake. (81.00 ) 
The story of the Revolution, as told by the rank and file of 
the soldiery. A Manual of Analysis and Parsing. 
By Martha R. Orne (30 cents); a classified collection of 
carefully selected representative sentences that may be 
used with good results in connection with the regular 
language work of the class. The Battle of Bunker 
Hill. By George E. Ellis (50 cents); an accurate and 
graphic acccunt of this world-famous combat, adapted to 
school reading or study.——The Picturesque Graphic Read- 
er. Book Fifth. By Charles F. King (56 cents); the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Slope treated in the Journey 
met hod. The Common Land Birds of New England. 
By Prof. M. A. Willcox (60 cents) ; a text-bvuok which pro- 
vides the student with a simple key by which any com- 
mon bird may be identified. It also gives information re- 
gardivg the songs, habits and haunts of the bird, together 
with acarefully annotated bibliography and full index. 

Among the educational publications of Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., of this city, during the current school 
year, we note Preparatory Physics. A Short Course in 
the Laboratory. By William J. Hopkins, Professor of 
Physics in the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. ($1.25.) In- 
troductory to advanced work in general physics. The 
work is quantitative throughout, qualitative work being 
omitted as not suited to beginners. Diagrams are freely 
and fuily employed. A Text-Book of the History of 
Painting. By Jobn C. Van Dyke, Professor at Rutgers. 
($1.50.) This isthe introductory number to an interesting 
series of ‘‘ College Histories of Art,” edited by Professor 
Van Dyke, whose recent volume on Painting commanded 
higb critical praise. The subject is treated in this text- 
book in a concise, teachable method for educational use. 
Arabic, Indian, Chinese and Persian work, which may 
come under the head of Ornament, is omitted for separate 
treatment under that head hereafter. Brit f personal notes 
on the paintersare given. Principal extant works of each 
artist, school or period and where they may be found fol- 
low each chapter. Other volumes in preparation are “A 
History of Architecture,” by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, Co- 
lumbia, and “A History of Sculpture,’ by Profs. Allan 
Marquand and A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton. A 
first rate students’ text-book is English History in Shakes- 
peare’s Plays. By B. E. Warner, Tulane University. ($1.75.) 
Studies in American Education. By A. B. Hart, 
Pb.D., of Harvard. ($1.25.) Its contents are: ‘‘Has the 
Teacher a Profession?’ ‘“‘Reform in the Grammar 
Schools,” ‘‘ University Participation, a Substitute for 
University Extension,’’ ‘‘ How to Study History,” ‘‘ How 
to Teach History in Secondary Schools,” ‘‘The Status of 
Athletics in American Colleges,’’ Index. e note, 
also, Longmans’sseries of ‘‘ English Classics,” under the 
editorial direction of Prof. G. R. Carpenter, Columbia, for 
use in Secondary Schools or preparation for college en- 
trance examiuations. The first volumes, now coming 
from the press, are Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. Intro- 
duction by Prof. Brander Matthews. George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner. By Robert Herrick. Scott’s Woodstuck. By 
Prof. Bliss Perry, Collegeof New Jersey. -Defoe’s History 
of the Plague in London. Prof. G. R. Carpenter, Colum- 
bia, and other classics from Webster, Shakespeare, Milton, 
etc. This firm have alsoin press immediately to appear 
Longmans’ Preparatory Algebra. By William Freeland, 
Head Master of the Harvard School, New York. Designed 
to cover the requirements for entrance examination to 
Yale or Harvard. ——A Text-Book of the History of 
Architecture. By A.D. F. Hamlio, A.M., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, School of Mines, Columbia. In the 
“College Histories of Art,’’ edited by Prof, J.C. Van 
Dyke, 
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The eduéational achievement of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co: is the publication of English masterpieces for use in 
all grades of school and school libraries. Their “ River- 
side Literature Series,” composed of classic examples from 
the writings of the most famous authors of America and’ 
England, published complete, was the true pioneer in in- 
troducing these text-books for reading into the schools. 
The series has grown steadily until it now contains over 
ninety distinct English masterpieces, published for read- 
ing books at 15 cents each. During the school year past 
about twenty-seven additions have heen made toit, includ- 
ing among them Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, 
Maud Muller and Other Poems ; Holmes’s Grandmother's 
Story of Bunker Hill and Other Poems; Studies in Long- 
fellow; Bayard Taylor’s Lars; Holmes’s My Hunt after 
the Captain, and Other Papers; Charles Dudley 
Warner’s A-Hunting of the Deer, and Other Papers, 
and nineteen other standard examples.———“ Rolfe’s Stu- 
dents’ Series of Standard English Poems for Schools and 
Colleges’ has received some important additions during 
the year in the publication of new and revised editions of 
Tennyson’s Selected Poems, of 'Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, 
and Other Poems, and in the substitution of T'ennyson’s In 
Memoriam for “The Young People’s Tennyson.” This 
series was originally purchased from Ticknor & Co., Bos- 
ton. Its numibers are all edited, with full notes, 
as text-books for secondary schools and colleges.——— 
As 4 companion volume to accompany theif ‘‘ Master- 
pieces of American Literature,” which was published sev- 
eral yeats ago as a high-grade Reading Bonk and text book 
of American Literature, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
during the last year published Masterpieces of British Lit- 
erature ; complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the 
Works of Ruskin, Macatlay, Dr. John Brown, Tennyson, 
Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, 
Cowper, Gray, Addison, Steele, Milton, Bacon, with a Por- 
trait and Biographical Sketch of each Author, and adapt- 
ed for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools and Acade- 
mies asa Reading Book and as a Text-Book in English 
Literature. (12mo, $1.00, net.) No better text-book has 
been published than A History of the United States for 
Schools. By John Fiske, Litt.D., LL.D. ‘The topical 
analysis, suggestive questions and directions fer teachers ”’ 
have been prepared by Frank Alpine Hill, Litt.D., who, 
after a long and distinguished career in the Massachusetts 
schools, has recently been appointed Secretary of the Mas- 
sacbusetts State Board of Education. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. announce as now in preparation a new volume from 
Mr. Fiske, The Old Dominion and Her Sister Colonies. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, have published during the 
school year Pancoast’s Introduction to English Litera- 
ture ($1.25), a critical historical handbook, in which specia! 
attention is devoted to the English authors most studied 
in school and college It contains tables of authors, their 
works, contemporary events, a literary map of England, 
and lists of works to be read. Whitney's Introduc- 
tory German Reader. ($1.00.) Each selection is complete 
by itself. Many of them are on German subjects, such as 
Grimm’s “‘ Frau Halle,” Ubland’s “ Siegfried’s Schwert,”’ 
Kopisch’s ‘‘ Blicher am Rhein,” “ Siegfried’s Tod,” “‘Ge- 
schichten vom ‘ Alten Fritz,’” etc.; seventeen poems and 
eighteen prose selections, among them letters from Heine 
and Mendelssohn, and Bendix’s comedy, ‘‘ Der Dritte,”’ 
complete. Kerner and Oliver’s Natural History of 
Plants. With 1,000 original cuts and 16 colored plates. 
Two vols., 4to. Vol. I, bound in two Parts, and Part I, 
Vol. II, ready. ($11.25.) Part II, Vol. Il,in press. An 
English translation of a richly illustrated popular work, 
by the Professor of Botany at the University of Vienna. 
Macdougal’s Physiology of Plants. ($1.00.) Elemen- 
tary experiments which give a general view of the field 
and results. Hall’s Elementary Physics. Mechanics, 
including hydrostatics and light. (65 cents.) An inductive 
course, based on individual quantitative experiments, suc- 
cessfully used in the Cambridge grammar schools, and 
intended to conform to the suggestions of the Committee 
of Ten. The same firm are publishing Deutsche Ge- 
dichte (von Kleuze), with brief historical introduction and 
notes. About fifty poets are represented. (90 cents.) 
Bronson’s German Prose and Poetry. Early and simple 
readings, with notes and vocabulary. ($1.25.) In this 
general line of work Holt & Co. are making new additions 
to their Readings for Students, such as Baldwin’s speci- 
mens of prose, and their select publications from German 
and French literature. The most important educa- 
tional publication of this house is The Educational Re- 
view, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Editor-in-Chief, which 
began its Xth semiannual Volume with the June issue. 
Other educational publications of this house are no- 
ticed separately in this number of THE INDEPENDENT. 

The Christian Literature Company’s publications should 
be mentioned among educational works for advanced 
students in theological science. The volumes named 
below have been noticed by us in previous issues: In the 
Second Series of the ‘‘ Nicene and’ Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church,” Vol. VIII, Basil. On the Holy 
Spirit; Select Letters. By the Rev. Bloomfield Jackson, 
M.A., Rector St. Bartholemew’s, London. (3$4.00.) 
Vol. Xin the same containing I, Cassian, Collections of 
the Fathers. By the Rev. Edgar C. S. Gibson, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of the Theological College, Wells Somerset. II, Sul- 
pitius Severus. Life of St. Martin of Tours; Dialogues; 
Letters. By the Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., University 
of St. Andrews. III, Vicentius of Lerins. Commentary 
on the Rule of Faith. By the Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D., 
Christ Church, Oxford. ($4 00.) The same publishers 
have brought out the opening volume of The Lutheran 
Commentary. Vols. I-II. Matthew. By the late Prof. 
C. F. Schaeffer, D.D. (1.50 to subscribers in advance.) 
Noticed by us May 9th and July 11th. The Christian 
Literature Company have also added during the school 
year to the volumes of the American Church History 
Series, published under the auspices of the American 
Society of Church History, four new volumes. The His- 
tory of the Baptists. By the Rev. A. H. Newman, D.D., 
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LL.D. Heviewed in our columes Match 28th. The 
History of the Presbyterians. By the Rev. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, D.D. Reviewed in ouir columns June 13th. 
The History of the Reformed Churches (Dutch, Ger- 
man, Moravian). By the Rev. E. T. Corwin, D D.. the 
Rev. J. H. Dubbs, D.D., and the Rev. J. T. Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor of Church History, Theological Seminary Bethle- 
hem, Penn. Noticed July 11th.———Vol. X in the series is 
The History of the Unitarians, by the Rev. J. H. Allen, 
D.D., late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History, Harvard, 
and The History of the Universalists, by the Rev. Richard 
Eddy, D.D., Providence, R. I. ($2.50 per vol. The series to 
be complete in twelve vols.) Noticed by us September 6th. 

In addition to their standard educational works Harper 
& Brothers are publishing, revising and enlarging. from 
year to year, several important series, such, for example, 
as ‘‘ Rolfe’s English Classics,” with notesand illustrations, 
designed for the use of high schools, grammar schools and 
private schools. In the same class should be named “ Har- 
per’s School Classics,’’ for supplementary reading. to 
which Dr. Rolfe has contributed several volumes and is to 
contribute others. Among the text-books published by 
this house within the current school year we name in Rhet- 
oric The Principles of Rhetoric. (New revised and enlarged 
edition to be issued shortly.) The Principles of Rhetoric 
and their Application. By Adam Sherman Hill, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. 
A practical text-book for advanced students. With appen- 
dix. (12mo, half leather, 80 cents; by mail, 90cents.) Sup 
plementary to ‘‘The Foundations of Rhetoric,’ by the 
same author. In Logic: The Elements of Inductive 
Logic (just published), by Noah K. Davis, Ph.D., LU.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Vir- 
gihia—a treatise comprehending the essential elements of 
induction, with a profusion of illustrations (pp. 204. post 
§vo, cloth, $1.00; by mail. $1.10): and The Elements of De- 
ductive Logic, bv Noah K, Davis, Ph.D., LL.D. A Praxis, 
with many exercises arranged progressively, appended to 
each chapter. Pp. 218. Post, 8vo, cloth, 90 cents ; by mail, 
$1.00. Two companion books by the same author. A 
History of English Literature for Secondary Schools. By 
J. Logie Robertson, M.A., First English Master, Edin- 
burgh Ladies’ College. Noteworthy features are the chro- 
nological lists, classification of authors and ch iracteristic 
selections. Pp. 374. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, have issued a full line of 
new educational works since August last. Several of the 
most important have heen noticed separately in our col- 
umns, as, for example, Doctrine and Life, a striking work 
by George B. Stevens, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy inthe Yale Theological School; Foundation Studies 
in Literature, by Margaret S. Mooney, State Nor mal Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. (cf. notice in this issue); A Manual of 
Pedagogics, by Daniel Putnam, Professor of Psychology 
and Pedagogics Michigan State Norma) School (cf. notice 
in this issue); Christian Evidences, by E. G. Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D., late President of Brown (cf. INDEPENDENT, 
Junei3th). The last work of ex-President Robinson, full of 
teaching force, a fit companion of the ‘‘ Principles and 
Practice of Morality,’’ by the same author. Other new 
educational publications by this house are: The Rational 
Method in Reading, an original method of learning to read 
by Sight and Sound work, by Edward E. Ward, Associate 
Superintendent, Brooklyn, N. Y., assisted by Ellen E. Ken- 
yon. The series includes a First and Second Book and a 
Manual of Instruction for teachers; Lilley’s Higher Alge- 
bra; Part IL of Bennett’s Text-book of Inorganic Chemis- 
try; Mead’s Elements of Phusics; Anderson’s Sixty Com- 
position Topics, and Anderson’s American Writers of To- 
day; Baldwin’s Choice English Lyrics ; a school edition of 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, by Homer B. Sprague, and Poems 
of Home and Country, by the Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., 
author of the National patriotic hymn, ‘*‘ America,’ the 
only complete edition, edited by Gen. H. B Carrington, 
LL.D ; a good edition for school and home. 

Several of the more important recent educational publi- 
cations of Allyn & Bacon, Boston, have been noticed in our 
previous editions as A Latin Grammar, by Prof. Charles 
E. Benonett, Cornell (80 cents); Paragraph Writing, by 
Prof. Scott, University of Michigan ($1.00). The Lives 
of Cornelius Nepos, by Prof. John C. Rolfe, University of 
Michigan ($1.10); First Latin Reader, by Jared W. Scud- 
der, Albany Academy (90 cents); Orations and Arguments 
by English and American Statesmen, by Prof. C. B. Brad- 
ley, University of California ($1.00), are noticed separately 
inthis number of THE INDEPENDENT. We mention among 
their recent publications in addition to the above. Grada- 
tim. An easy translation book for beginners. By H. R, 
Heatley and H. N. Kingdon. Revised by J. W. Scudder, 
Latin Master, Albany Academy. (50 cents.) An excellent 
selection of easy reading matter to stimulate the interest 
of the pupil in taking his first steps in Latin. It will serve 
asan Introduction to the Latin Reader, by the same au- 
thor, named above. Preparatory French Reader. 
With notes and vocabulary. By George W. Rollins, Mas- 
terin the Public Latin School, Boston. (90 cents.) Fiction, 
history, poetry and the French drama are represented in 
these selections. Ten pages of colloquial prose form an 
easy stepping-stone to the French Reader, which contains 
in its one hundred and twenty exercises matter enough for 
one school year. Physics for University Students. By 
Prof. Henry S. Carhart. Part I. Mechanics, Sound and 
Light, with 154 Illustrations. ($150.) It is believed that 
this book will be helpful to teachers who adopt the pre- 
vailing method and combine lectures with text-book in- 
struction. 

The Messrs. Benziger Brothers, of this city, have brought 
out during the school year three educational books—The 
Catholic National New Fifth Reader, large 12mo in size, 
pp. 384 (60 cents), and containing a short treatise on the 
Art of Reading, Selections for Reading, Biographical 
Sketches, Definitions, Questions and Language Lessons. 
New Speller and Word Book. (12mo, 15 cents.) The 
lessons consist of familiar words, synonyms, homonyms, 
words commonly mispronounced, dictation exercises, defi- 
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nitions. The syllabication is according to Webster, and 
the pronunciation is indicated with diacritical marks. 
“The fact that this Speller is for the use of Catholic chil- 
dren exclusively is never lost sight of in its preparation.” 
Elocution Class. A Simplification of the Laws and 
Principles of Expression. By Eleanor O’Grady. (16mo, 
50 cents.) Miss O’Grady claims to have based this text- 
book mainly on the laws and principles of Delsarte, as 
taught by his pupil, Abbé Delaumosne, in his *‘ Pratique 
d’Art Oratoire de Delsarte.” It is claimed that ‘‘ Miss 
O’Grady has drawn directly from the French orignal, ig- 
noring several Protestant translations which have ap- 
peared from time to time, as not giving the true meaning 
of this eminently Catholic writer.’’ Miss O'Grady, good 
Catholic as she is, seems, however, to have been drawn 
away somewbat by the Protestant examples; for, while 
following Delsarte in the main, she also has indulged in 
occasional deviations, and credits herself with them. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston, are bringing out Modern Ger- 
man Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. ($1 50.) 
A popular account of the rise and development of German 
literature for school and reading use. The same are 
publishing as new additions to the ‘‘Columbia Knowledge 
Series,” No. 3, Stars and Telescopes. A Handy Book of 
Astronomy. By David P. Todd, M.A., Ph.D., and William 
T. Lynn, F.R.A.S. (81.00.) A compendium of the astron- 
omy of all times, the story of the large observatories, the 
great telescopes, the work done in them, with portraits 
and sketches of eminent astronomers. Illustrated.——— 
No. 4, Handy Book of Arctic Discoveries. By General 
Greely. ($1.00.) The origin, progress and extent of Arctic 
discoveries, treated in topical rather than chronological 
order. 

Among the publications of Messrs. Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn during the past year, may be mentioned 
several additions to their Students’ Series of Eng- 
lish Classics, presented in the same attractive form that 
characterizes the previous issue3, with copious notes and 
references, and bound durably and uniformly.—— 4n 
Introduction to Enqlish Literature, by F. V. N. Painter, of 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Rupert’s Geograph- 
ical Reader, geography treated from the traveler’s stand- 























point. Leach’s State and Local Gévernment of New 
York. Clevelund’s Beginners’ Readers, by Helen M. 
Cleveland. The Educational System of Penmanship, 





by Miss Anna E. Hill. In Mathematics this firm pub- 
lishes The Essentials of Arithmetic, in two Parts, by Gor- 
don A. Southworth, of Somerville, Mass , along the line 
indicated by the Committee of Ten.—-—Schwatt’s Geo- 
metrical Treatment of Curves develops a fascinating 
branch of higher mathematics.- To their ‘‘ Students’ 
Series of Latin Classics” have been added The Lives of 
Cornélius Nepos, by Isaac Flagg, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, with Notes and Introduction on the rapid reading 
of Latin and the art of translation. —Selections from 
the Letters of the Younger Pliny, by Samuel Ball Platner, 
of the Western Reserve University, with Notes and Intro- 
duction.——Cieero de Oratore, Book I, on the basis of 
Sorof’s second edition, by William B. Owen, of Lafayette 
College. 

The Baker & Taylor Co., of this city, publish a students’ 
text-book on hygiene which should not be omitted from 
these notices of educational books—A Munual of Hygiene. 
By Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D., Professor of Hygiene in the 
Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary. 
($2.00.) It is based on the modern theory of the origin of 
disease, and is strong in the treatment proposed for pre- 
ventable diseases. It is highly commended for the use of 
general readers, as well as of undergraduate students. In 
the same line among new publications by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. we name Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women. 
By Dr. Anua M. Galbraith. 

Jobn Murphy & Co. are the publishers «f the new ed - 
tion of The Students’ Hand-Book of English Literature. 
By the Rev. Father V. L. Jenkins, A.M, late President of 
St. Charles College, Md. The new edition is revised, en- 
larged and edited by the Rev. G. E. Vigor, A.M. ($1.25.) 
—-—How to Speak Latin. A Series of Dialogs with Eng- 
lish translations, by Prof. Stephen W. Wilby, author 
of ‘‘ A Guide to Latin Conversation,” an elementary text- 
book for use in the lower classes in Latin, and which con- 
tains familiar forms of conversation, and the dialogs of 
Corderius in Latin and English. 

During the same period Rand, McNally & Co. have 
issued the Rand-McNally Primary School Geography (pp. 
116, 55 cents), and the Rand-McNally Grammar School 
Geography (pp. 160, $1.25). 
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Herbart and the Herbartians. By Charles De Garmo, 
Ph.D, President of Swarthmore College. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. ‘‘The Great Educators”’ series, edited 
by Nicholas Murray Butler.) This is a strong book, strong 
both in the exposition and the criticism of the Herbartian 
method and the phases it has assumed in this country. 
The purpose of the volume is to give a brief sketch of Her- 
bart’s doctrines as taught by himself and as developed by 
his successors. It steers clear of the Herbartian metaphys- 
ics, aud deals only with the strong points and principles of 
the theory viewed as an educational method, and with 
epoch-making men who have left their mark on the de- 
velopment of the method. The Herbartian method, can- 
not be regarded as having by any means reached its full 
definition. It is a body of fruitful and pregnant ideas, 
which are now most vigorously germinating and throwing 


.out shoots remarkable for vitality, and which promise to 


result in great things. The merit of this volume lies in its 
exposition of the vital elements of the system not only in 
the force given toit by Herbart, but in the extension and ap- 
plication it has received among his successors in Germany 
and in the modified development it has received in this 
country. Taking it all in all, this volume presents the 
ablest critical exposition we have seen of the new methods 
which are now claiming attention as being more or less 
Herbartian. It will repay study. In fact, no intelligent 
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student of educational theory or method can 
afford to overlook it. 


Euripides’s Alcestis. Edited by Mortimer 
Lamson Earle, Ph.D. (Columbia), Greek In- 
structor in Barnard College. (Macmillan 
& Co. 90 cents.) This edition of Alcestis 
in Macmilian’s Classical Series is a very 
neat, scholarly and useful piece of work, 
which lays no claim to new and original 
contribution, and for its critical basis is 
founded on the great critical edition of 
Euripides by Kirchoff. Full and good use 
is made of other critical work, and the whole 
condensed, elaborated and reworked with 
much scholarly analysis of the play and 
other deft workmanship, into an-edition 
which, with no attempt to beeither original 
or exbaustive, goes through the early and 
recent phases of the subject, and provides 
the American student with as satisfactory 
a reading edition as he can ask for. In 
Ginn & Co.’s**School Classics ’’ we have be- 
fore us The Sixth Book of Homer’s Odys- 
sey. Edited for the Use of Schools. By 
Chas. W. Bain, Greek Instructor in Uni- 
versity School Petersburg, Va. This is a 
very enjoy able school edition of the Sixth 
Book of the Odyssey, with the charming 
story of Nausikaa and the Pheacians for 
itstheme. It is edited for students just be- 
ginning to read Homer. The difficulties 
are gracefully removed in the notes. The 
graces, charms and manifold poetic and 
romantic attractions of the poem are ex- 
pounded to the youthful mind. Points of 
grammar are not obtruded, while archeol- 
ogy, mythology and literary charm are put 
forward for all there is in them. Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey, Books V-VIIT. Edited on 
the basis of the Ameis-Hentze Edition. By 
B. Perrin, Professor in Yale. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) This text-book appears in 
the ‘College Series of Greek Authors,” 
edited under the supervision of Profs. J. W. 
White and T, D. Seymour. It is the sec- 
ond volume on the Odyssey, and is prepared 
on substantially the same priuciples as the 
first, issued in 1889. It is independent of 
that volume, and may be used by itself, both 
by beginners and advanced students. The 
text is Dindorf’s, revised by Hentze, Teub- 
ner Series, 1884. The portion of the Odys- 
sey treated in itis the Phwacian history 
Books V-VIII. Itformsa dramatic whole 
in the Odyssey, which opens with the dis- 
patch of Homer to Calypso bearing orders 
to let Ulysses go, and so marks the begin- 
ning of the hero’s return. It contains in 
Book V the matchless story of Nausikaa, and 
ends in Book VIII at the point where Al- 
cinoiis, overwhelmed by the victory of his 
guest in the games, and by what he has seen 
of him at the banquet and the minstrelsy, 
commands him to reveal his name. The 
notes are placed at the bottom of each 
page, and are adapted to the peed of stu- 
dents rather than critical scholars. The 
dramatic movement of tue poem is followed 
by aseries of analytical notes which cover 
the entire action. 








Waymarks for Teachers, Showing Aims, 
Principles and Plans of Everyday Teach- 
ing with Illustrative Lessons. By Sarah 
L. Arnold, Supervisor of Primary Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 31.25.) The chapters which com- 
pose this volume are reprinted from the 
New England Journal of Education. It 
is widely different from Mr. Putnam’s, in 
being simplerin aim and scope, and in being 
based directiy on a teacher’s experience 
rather than on the philosophy or psy chology 
of the subject. In this point of view it isa 
manual which has much to recommend it to 
teachers, particularly in the primary grades. 
It is full of vigorous thought and of the 
practical helpfulness which comes from 
years of successful experience. It is an 
inspiring book all through, large in plan 
and purpose, with a high standard in view, 
and one that contains plenty of examples of 
the best work donein school. Teachers of 
the primary and lower grades will find an 
admirable method laid down in the out- 
line lessons, and perhaps even more to aid 
and encourage them in Miss Arnold’s talks 
on practical school topics and problems. 

Friedrich Froebel’s Pedagogics of the 
Kindergarten; or, His Ideas Concerning 
the Play and Playthings of the Child. 
Translated by Josephine Jarvis. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50.) ** International 
Education Series.”’ Edited by Wm. T. Har- 
ris, LL.D. The labor which has fallen in 
preparing this volume on Miss Josephine 
Jarvis is that of translation, andit has been 
adequately carried out. The matter em- 
braced in her edition is the fifteen essays by 
Froebel, which were collected by Wichard 
Lange, in @ volume published by him in 
1861. The point anc merit of these essays 
lies in the discussion of the first five gifts, 
beginning with the ball as the first play- 
thing of childhood and the child as revealed 
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in play with it, and ending with the cube 
and its divisions as the fifth gift. Miss Jar- 
vis has contributed a valuable assistarce to 
the reader by introducing these essays with 
an analysis of their contents, made by her- 
self. We note, also, that she occasionally 
helps‘out her own translations of the text 
by brief explanations of Froebel’s meaning, 
printed in brackets. 


Webster’s Academic Dictionary. A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, Giviny 
the Derivations, Pronunciations, Defini- 
tions and Synonyms of a large Vocabulary 
of Words in Common Use. Abridged 
from Webster’s International Dictionary. 
(American Book Co. $1.50.) This is an en- 
tirely new work done on the plan of William 
G. Webster’s ‘‘ Academic Dictionary,’ re- 
vised in the late edition by William A. 
Wheeler. The changes cousist chiefly in 
the larger amount of matter, the improved 
typography, the method of indicating pro- 
nunciations. The Websterian tradition is 
preserved in the definitions. The synonyms 
are more numerous. Etymologies are re- 
tained, but reduced to the simplest terms 
Space has been gained by consolidating the 
separate vocabularies into one. The typol- 
ogy is that which was found satisfactory in 
the large International Webster. Generally 
no pains have been omitted to produce in 
this edition the best possible dictionary of 
ready reference, for the study, the office and 
the counting-room. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. By 
Margaret S. Mooney, Teacher of Literature 
and Rhetoric, State Normal College, Alba- 
ny. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 
This text-book is prepared with an idea at 
its basis, that idea being that students who 
are old enough to understand that litera- 
ture is a fine art can gain from the study 
of its great examples the same kind of cul- 
ture that is to be had from the study of the 
master works of painting or sculpture. This 
proposition would require considerable 
modification ; but it can do only good if it 
leads to the arrangement of a series of 
literary studies which shall set all who use 
it to work discovering the art elements of the 
great examples proposed in it for study. 
Miss Mooney’s hand-book is designed to 
meet the further end of illustrating the 
unity of literature by showing how the 
ancient classic myths reappear in modern 
literature. The Iatroductory Essay illus- 
trates the intimate relation between an- 
cient and modern literature. it is solidly 
and handsomely manufactured. 


Things of the Mind. By J. L. Spalding, 
Bishop of Peoria. (A. C. McClarg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50.) This volume is apparent- 
ly aseries of lectures or essays on various 
aspects of Education. It does not enter the 
field of technical pedagogics, but presents, 
in systematic form, the reflections of a capa- 
cious and iutelligent writer who has 
thought much on the subject, has much to 
say, and with it the ability to say it well. 
Sometimes this ability rises to the level of 
achieving sentences which carry a whole 
essay in them; as this, for example (p. 94) : 

“As the whole science of arithmetic is con- 
tained in the multiplication table, so the whole 
significance of life is summed up, for each one, 
in his table of values.” 

The volume contains three chapters of 
‘“Views on Education,’’ one on * Profes- 
sional Education.’? The others relate to 
**Tbeories of Life and Education,” ‘‘ Cul- 
tureand Religion”? and ‘ Patriotism.’ 


The keynote of the book is, at least, sug-- 


gested in the title, for its first and last im- 
pressionis that education, in laying its 
hand on “ Things of the Mind,’’ assumes 
the greatest, the most responsible and 
highest of all human tasks. 


College Requirements in English Exami-’ 


nations. (Examination Papers for 1893 and 
1894.) By the Rev. Arthur Wentworth Ea- 
ton, B.A., Instructor in English in the Cut- 
ler School, New York. (Giun & Co., Boston. 
$1.20.) This is the second series of these 
papers. They contain the Evglish Exami- 
nation of Amherst, Boston University, Bryn 
Mawr, Princeton, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Sheffield Scientific School, Trinity 
College, University of the City of NewYork, 
Vassar College, Wellesiey Colleze, Wesley- 
an University, Williams College and Yale. 
We do not understand why so important 
omissions as those of Smith College, Brown 
aud Bowdoin should be made in this list, to 
say nothing of several others. The compila- 
tion is one whose importance to teachers 
and students in preparatory schools will be 
too obvious to require notice. 


We name as an elementary text-book on 
psychology of the first elass, published dur- 
ing the past twelve months, the Primer of 
Psychology. By George Trumbull Ladd, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale. (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) This is nota con- 
densation of Professor Ladd’s larger works. 
It is rewritten, and bears in its style and 
arrangement indications of baving been re- 
written, almost currente calamo, with the 
requirements of elementary students in 
view. It is, however, based on the author’s 
psychology and represents it, tho in a sim- 
pler and more attractive form. The subject 
is systematically and thoroughly developed. 
The new theories and methods are either 
employed, referred to or expounded. The 
effect of the application of physiological 
research to psychology is very apparent in 
this Primer, in the large amount of physio- 
logical experiment, with the conclusions 
reached in it, which is introduced. It is an 
excellent Primer to begin the study of psy- 
chology with in Secondary schools. 


An Introduction to the Verse of Terence. 
By H. W. Hayley, Ph.D. (Harvard). (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 35 cents.) Readers of Ter- 
ence will find this treatise a great assistance 
in studying the meters of his verse. The 
Introduction opens with a useful review of 
certain confusing peculiarities of early Lat- 
in Prosody which appear in Terence and in 
Plautus. The scheme of verse in Terence 
is worked out with great ingenuity and 
patience, and in the iambic measures with- 
out any resort to anacrusis, which the author 
considers confusing and misleading, tho he 
has found no way of avoiding the catalectic 
iambic verse, and is also compelled to admit 
the tribrach, the ‘irrational spondee,” the 
“apparent dactyl,’”’ the shortened anapest 
and the proceleusmatic, as iambic (not tro- 
chaic) equivalents, in every verse of the line 
but the last. In Dr. Hayley’s book the sub- 
ject naturally falls into four sectious : lam- 
bic meters, trochaic meters, Cretic and Bac- 
chiac verses and other meters. 


July brings to us the always welcome sight 
of anew number of A New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles, Founded 
mainly onthe Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many 
scholars and men of science. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 60cents.) The present 
number carries the vocabulary forward in 
the first section from Deject to Deprivation 
in Vol. III of the main work. The present 
state of the work is that the remainder of 
D, to complete that letter and fill the gap 
between the completed parts and the already 
published letter E, is far advanced and will 
soon appear. The work then will be com- 
plete as far as Fee in the letter F. The parts 
immediately succeeding in G and H are to 
be edited by Mr. Bradley and are in prepa- 
ration. 


Myths of Northern Lands. Narrated 
with Special Reference to Literature and 
Art. By H A. Guerber, Author of ** Myths 
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of Greece and Rome.” (The American Book 
Co., New York. $1.50.) The aim of this book 
as described by the author is an educational 
one— 

“to familiarize the English student of letters 
with the religion of his heathen ancestors, and 
to set forth, as clearly as possible, the various 
myths which have exercised an influence over 
our custums, art and literature.” 

The volume begins with Odin, and goes 
through the whole Walhalla down to the 
Twilight of the Gods, and a closing chapter 
with a comparative survey of the Greek and 
Northern mythologies. It contains an in- 
dex to poetical quotations besides a general 
index and glossary. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Des, ~ J oe. i, “Chie By Ly _— 
y Shicago an ew 2. 
York: Rand, Wc) aily paesksegueipecspne’ $0 30 
The Partners; or, vim sg and Risler, Sr. 
By Alphotise Daudet. "744x5, pp. 238. ‘The en 
eae Onis at Cottage «4 By Emma D. Kel- 
toys wkins. 8x5 . 379. Providence, R. 
The Continenta ‘Printing CB vereccscoces 100 
When Valmond Came to Pontiac. The Story 
ofa Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parker. 7x 
444, pp. 222. Chicago: Stone & Kimball...... 
The Critic. A Weekly Review of Literature 
and the Arts. Vol. XXIII (New ae. a 
XXVI ag = Series). January to Ju 1 
12x9, pp. ix, 488. New York: The Critic Co.. 
A New Monetary System. The Only Means of 
Securing the pective Rights of Labor 
and Property, aud of Protecting the Public 
rom Financial Revulsions. By Edward 
Kellogg. Edited b: is daughter, Mary 
Geliogs Putnam. Tex, pp. ix, 374. New 
York: United states _ i ee 0 % 
Tales of Selmore and Civilians. By Ambrose 
jerce. 76x5, pp. 300. New York: Lovell, 
EE dubia sivcupacsbecscesedbeesnes, oso 
=, Cartettoss Nation. By Bishop J. M Tho- 
D.D_ A Series of Addresses on Cbhrist- 
= Nations and Kindred Subjects, delivered 
at Syracuse University on the Graves foun- 
dation, 1885. 74¢x5. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton; Cincinnati: ‘Cranston & Curts....... 
Bullet and Shell; A Soldier’s Romance. By 
Geo. F.Williams. [lustrated from Sketches 
among the Actual scenes by Edwin Forbes. 
Baxi. bp 454. New York: Fords, Howard 








rceieceupesconiseobeesheconrs abeceunees 150 
A Hetidog in Spain and Nort, By Caroline 
ay hite. 7%4x5 . 120. Philadelphia: 
oa ye tCo. Lekapenbashee cies > esaeeeenaed 
ae Christian Consciousness. Its Relation to 
Evolution in Morals and Doctrine. By J.S. 
Black. Fs eae pp. xi, 244. Boston: Lee & 
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My Lady Nobody. A Novel. 
tens. wy ge 
York: Harper & B: 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. oo Thomas Hardy. With 
an etching by H. Macbeth-Raeburn, and a 
map of Essex. 844x534, pp. 44. Thesame... 1 50 

Pony Tracks. Written and oc wf Fred- 
eric , penanpgenne 944x644, pp. viii . The 
sam 


By Maarten Maar- 
B... 54%, pp. 4138. New 


The Velled Doctor. A Novel. By Varina Anne 
Jefferson Vavis. 74¢x5\4, pp. 220. Thesame. 1 25 
Lord John Russell. By Stuart J. Reid. 74x54, 
pp. xvi, no RD GREEB. .ccncsccsconeseeceqes.os 10 
El ft G Plane and Solid. By 
Tove Macnie. Xt ‘4 Edited = Emerson E. 
White, A.M., LL.D. 734x5%, pp. 374. New 
yore, ee Chicago: herican Book 





Contes et Légendes. ao 7. | 
Guerber. 744x5, pp. 183. The 


ome. of Northern ata Pdr none Spe- 
jal Reference to Literature and Art. 7 
ve A. Guerber. 734x544, pp. 319. Thesame.. 1 50 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary. Giving ne 
cen. Pronunciations, Definitions and 
osrns of a Large Vocabulary of = 
ords in Common Use, With an Ap 
dix Containing Various Useful Ta’ jes. 
Abridged from Webster's International + 
oy § Over 800 Illustrations. 84¢x6% 
_, SC aaa eae 130 
New tudles in Literature, By Edward Dow- 
den, Litt.D.. LU.D,, D.C.L. 7x54, pp. ix, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Books for Teachers. 





By E. A. ABBOTT and J.R. 
SEELEY. 
ENGLISH LESSONS. 
For English People. By the 
Rev. EDWIN ABBOTT, M.A., Head 
Master of the City of London 
School, and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 
Part I., Vocabulary. Part IL, 
Diction. Part III., Meter. Part 
IV., Hints on Selections and Ar- 
rangement. Appendix. 16mo, 
cloth. $1.50. 
By E. A. ABBOTT. 
HOW TO PARSE. 


An Attempt to Apply the 
Principies of Scholarship 
to English Grammar. With 
Appendices in Analysis, Spelling 
and Punctuation. l6mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


HOW TO WRITE 
CLEARLY. 
Rules on English Composi- 
tion. 16mo,cloth, 60cents. 


HOW TO TELL THE 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 

An Introductionto English 
Grammar. American editon. 
Revised and enlarged by JNO. 
G. R. McELROY, Professor of the 
English Language in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 16mo, cloth 
75 cents. 

TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 
By WILLIAM A. MowRy. Re- 
visededition. 16mo. $1.00. 

THE POWER OF THE 

WILL; OR SUCCESS. 
By H. RISBOROUGH SHARMAN. 
16mo. Limpcloth. 5) cents. 





MODERN GERMAN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


By BENJ. W. WELLS, Ph.D. 16mo, 
cloth. $1.50. It is ‘an excellent 
popular account of the rise and 
progress of Germaa literature. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A 


COUNTRY. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
School — edition. Illustrated. 


Square 12mo. Paper covers. 30 
cents 


“No work extant is better fitted 
to inspire a true and noble love of 
country than tnis. —N. E. 
Journal of Education. 


THE 
CONDITION OF WOMEN IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


A Traveler's Notes. By MADAME 
BLANC (Th, Bentzon). With a 
Portrait, and a short Biographic- 
al Sketch by Mario Berteaux. 
Translated by Abby L. Alger. 
l6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Impressions of women ’s colleges, 
university extension,women’s clubs 
and societies, and popular fads. 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
WILLIAM E GLAD- 
STONE, 

4 Tt from Life. By HENR 
ua . 12mo. Cloth. Portrait. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. 

Translated by KATHARINE 
PRESCOTT WORMELEY, with a 
preface by Balzac, Criticisms by 
Sainte Reuve, portraits by Coy- 
pel and Mignard. 12mo, half Rus- 
Sta, $1.50 per volume. 


TALES FROM SCOTT. 
oy, a EDWARD SULLIVAN, Fart. 


Cloth, $1.50. " 








THE DECLINEAND FALL 
OF NAPOLEON. 


By FIELD - MARSHALL VIs- 

COUNT WOLSELEY, with illustra- 

goes and plans. I2mo. Cloth. 
-. 


THE RISE OF WELLING- 
TON. 

By GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, 
V.C., with illustrations and plans. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

LIFE OF PRINCE BIS- 

MARCK. 

By CHARLES Low?F, M.A., author 
of “ Alexander Ili of Russia. > 
Imo. Cloth. Portrait. $1.25. 

THE AIM OF LIFE, 


Plain talks to Young Men and 
Women. By Rev. PHILIP STAF- 
FORD MOXxON. 16mo.- Cloth. $1.00. 


COLUMBIAN KNOWL- 
EDGE SERIES. 

Edited by Professor Topp, of 
Amherst College. Readable and 
authoritative monographs on sub- 
jects of permanent intcrest and 
significance. Svieatific, but_un- 
technical, and illustrated. Each 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

No. I. 
TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE 
SUN. 
By MABEL LOoMIS Topp. 
No. II. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 
AMERICA, 
By W. I. FLETCHER, Librarian of 
Amherst College Library. 
No. IIL. 

STARS AND TELESCOPES. 
A Handy book of petronem x: 2 By 
DAVw B. Topp, M.A., 

‘oh ‘ R.A. an 
16mo. Cloth. Gilt. $1.00. 
No. IV. 
HANDBOOK OF ARCTIC 
DISCOVERIES. 


By Gen. A. W. GREELY. 16m 0 
Cloth: Gilt. $1.08. 


Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogue can be had Free on Application. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, -Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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1. Besten and Now York : How hton, Mif- 
en rere so oti , $8 0 


ie 

T. Pierson, D.D ae oe 

ur Tr. erson. UD. Pp. 
Funk 


3 Is...-. ao wae 
espeare’ s King Henry the 
aedection and noted by K. ighto 
x5, pp. xiv, 183. New York: Macmillan co 


D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


An Imaginative Man. 


By RoBeErtT S. HICHENS, author of “The 
Green Carnation.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The subtlety, imaginative quality, and power of 
psychological analysis shown in this book, which is 
the author’s most ambitious work, will surprise even 
those who were prompt to recognize the originality 
and rare talent of his earlier performances. The 
scene is laid in Egypt, and the vividness and dramatic 
force of certain scenes are achievements of high dis- 
tinction. Asa study, the book stands by itself; as a 
story, the interest is constant and absorbing. The 
power and impressiveness of ** An Imaginative Man” 
are qualities which must be recognized by the read- 
ing public. 

“Mr. Robert S. Hichens is a master of epigram. 
The first fiction of this author is attracting much at- 
tention. His work is, both in forra and spirit, eth- 
ical, social, and philosophical.” 


In the Year of Jubilee. 


By GEORGE GISSING, author of ‘‘ Eve’s Ran- 
som,’ “‘ Denzil Quarrier,” etc. No. 172, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This novel has been recognized as the masterpiece 
of an author whose individuality and vigorous talent 
have earned for him a place among the foremost 
English writers of fiction. The plot is novel, the 
characters are singularly vivid, and the story pos- 
sesses an unflagging interest. 

“Mr. George Gissing is one of the younger British 
novelists, whose work shows both finish and virility, 
qualities not always associated in the making of 
books. He is a writer of unusual literary felicity and 
analytical talent.” 


The Story of the Plants. 


By GRANT ALLEN. A new volume in the 
Library of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 
16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


This timely book is a helpful and instructive ad- 
dition to this successful series. The writer’s thorough 
knowledge of his subject and his ability to express 
himself in clear and simple language impart a special 
value to his work. 
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For sale by al. booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CU., 


72 FIFTH AVE , NEW YORE. 
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Frye’s Complete Geography 


GINN & COMPANY, 


~COMMON SENSE 
ON THE 
SILVER QUESTION. 
Why Metallic Money Came Into Use 
--The Value of Gold and Silver-- 
Result of Free Coinage of 
Silver. 
By O. D. ASHLEY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WABASH RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Reprinted in Leaflet Form from TuE INDEPEND- 
ENT, of New York, July 25th, 1895.) 


Price, in lots of 1.000 and upwards, $10 
per thousand. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


The International Education 
Series, edited by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
was projected for the purpose of providing 
teachers and those preparing to teach 
with the best literature, old and new, per- 
taining to their profession. No teacher 
can be thoroughly efficient without the 
knowledge these volumes contain. D. 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS 


in elementary studies, high scbooland college sci- 
ence work (descriptive and laboratory manuals), 
nathematics, English, 7. civil government, 
drawing, music, and modern oe (nearly two 
hundre ‘titles), are published b 
D. HEATH & CO., "Bes ton, Ma 

We shail be very glad to give inquirers. su bstantial 

reasons for the apparently 8 strong foregoing statement 


J. CHU RCH co., Music > Publishers, \Cincinnatl, oO. 


ELMER H. DEARTH “*initinctzo. 


Prompt service. Lowest prices 

















REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the best. schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them forinformation. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


LIST OF STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS CONTAINS: 


The New 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


Asa work of ready reference for the stu- 
dent, as a handy book of facts and sta- 
tistics in a business office or school- 
room, as a guide in the home library, 
surpasses all others. lt is twenty years 
later than any of its competitors, and is 
really a new work. All the articles have 
been entirely rewritten or revised, and 
thousands of new ones incorporated. 


The type is clear and of a beautiful cut ;" 


the numerous illustrations are remark- 
ably fine, and the maps show not only 
all the countries of the globe, but also 
all the States and Territories of the 
United States. In ten volumes. Per 
set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, 
$40.00 ; half morocco, $45.00. 


Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors, and 
Supplement. 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors, 
Living and Deceased. By S. AUSTIN 
ALLIBONE, LL.D. With Supplement. 
By JoHN FosTER KIRK, LL.D. The en- 
tire work containing the Names and 
History of over Eighty-three Thousand 
Authors. Completein five imperial oc- 
tavo volumes. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, 
$42.50; half Russia, $50.00; half calf, 
$55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


The New Variorum 


Edition of Shakespeare. 

Edited by 
Pb.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Royal octavo 
volumes. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt 
top, $4.00. The ten volumes alrcady is- 
sued bound in half-morocco, gilt top, 
$50.00. Sold only in sets. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The Tempest. King Lear. 

As You Like It. Hamlet (2 vols.) 

The Merchant of Venice. Macbeth. 

Romeo and Juliet. Othello. 


Specimen Pages of any of the above Books Sent Free on Application to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, ; 


Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World. 


EDITION of 1895. Revised and Enlarged 
with Latest Census Returns. A com- 
plete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World, con- 
taining notices of over 125,000 places, with 
recent and authentic information re- 
specting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the globe. Igvaluable to the 
Student, Teacher, Editor, Lawyer, Li- 
brary, and all who desire authentic infor 
mation concerning their own ard other 
countries. Nearly 3,000 pages. Royal oc- 
tavo. Sheep, 312 00; half Russia, $15.00. + 
With patent index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s 
Biographical Dictionary. 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons 
of all Agesand Countries, and accounts 
of the various subjects of the Norse, 
Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with 
the Prorunciation of their Names in the 
Different Languages in which they oc- 
cur. By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 
Royal octavo. Sheep, $12 00; half Rus- 
sia, $15.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 


Worcester’s Unabridged 
Quarto Dictionary. 


Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; balf Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, $1200; half 
Russia, marbled edges, $12 00; lialf Kus. 
sia, vermilion edges, $12.50; full Rus- 
sia, marbled edges, $16.00; full Russia, 
vermilion edges, $1650: full Turkey, 
marbled edges, $16.00; full Turkey, ex- 
tra gilt edges, 317.00. The above styles, 





with Denisen’s Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 
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Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 








EDUCATION. 





PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Normal, Professional and Special Training in the various branches of 
Applied Art, Literature, Science and Mechanics, and carried on under the fol- 
lowing departments: Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Science and 
Technology, Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 

The Manual Training High School offers a Four Yeers’ Course for both sexes, in preparation for College 


or for the advanced work of the other departments. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ARRet ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES begins its 67th year September 19th, 
offering enlarged opportunities. Three Semivary 
Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. Ad- 


dress Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


NEw York, Canandaigua 


ranger Place School 


For YOUNG LAptigs. Established 1876 
Opens September 18. = 


CARULINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


70th yor of Academy, ~ of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home. with refined surroundings. 
re References required. 


H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





NTVALE, M 
(ASHLEY HALL.» “A Preparatory School for 
‘Miss WHITTEMORE, Prin. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary Intermedi- 

ate, and College eee courses. Music, Art, 
and the La — Careful attention to morais and 

manners. nildings, steam heat, » Sympasium. 








BLAIR PRESBYTERIA L “ACA .CADEM Y. 
John I Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 48th year. 
Preparation for any College and for Business. Music. 
Physical Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. 
Low rates. Superior advantages. Religious in- 
fluence. No vicious pupt's admitted. Send for cata- 
logue. W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal __ 
Biairstow ris N. J. 








Wey LD ‘that all the parents who plan 

to send their daughters to school 
this Fall might take the time to visit Bor- 
dentown, N. J., and see for themselves 


how near 
The Bordentown 


Female College 
is to what it claims to be! 
What does it claim ? 


Send for our Catalogue. 


REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T. SHULTZ, A.M., Head Mastcr. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For the hieher educa- 


* tion of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of stfiidv; also. 
preparatory ard ortional. Year commences Sept. i, 
1895. Apply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN,Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


“BUNKER HIL1, ILL. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy. 


13th year under Col. 8S. L Stiver, A.M., Supt. A 
thorough School combined with «n ideal Home,vrepar- 
ing for Businees. for Government Schools, and for 
any Co'lege. Also Hornshy Hall for small Boys. T- 
lustrated Circulars. Maximum merits, minimum 

ost. 


CARLETON SCHOOL wen'sno sovs. 


Bradford, Mass. li home pupils. 8550. College-rre- 
aratory and elective courses. Gymnasium. Re-npens 
Sept. 18, 1895. Mlus. circular. I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Fnatituate, at Claverack. 
N.Y. AClassical Seminary of bigh erade for boys 
and girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
Hudson River Valley. A record of forty-one years of 
eatatorragerd successfuledneational work. Conser- 
vatory of Music. Art and ooutten- 42d year begins 
Sept. 16. Poremalegees addres: 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 











FoR YOUNG 








NEw YOorK, Clinto) 
COTTAGE SEMINARY FOR GIR 
Pleases those who value a home care and good 
mente) discipline. Apply ear’ 
W. HAWLEY, A. a Principal. 


18S DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Morristown, New Jersey, re-onens September 
25th. Nearness to New Vork affords special advan- 
tages. Certificate admits to Smith. Wellesley and 
Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding pupils. $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTORER 3p 

735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


THE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A school for Sachwara bovs only. Terms $00 per 
ote year. Noextras. Address 
E. D. MONTANYE, Master, Trenton, N. J. 


AMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A_de- 
lightfal home in a picturesque part of New York 
State, especially adapte4 for girls whose parents are 
traveling or are otherwise prevented from giving 
sufficient attention to studiesand daily requirements 
of their daughters. Number limited. French spoken. 
Address * The Oaks,” Hornelisville, N. Y. 

















BRIDGEPORT, CONNFCTICUT. 
Golden Hill Semivary for Girls. Regular 
and elective omens. ja ay gees woe Address 
18s EMILy Ng! 
Miss ANNA E. PLYMPTON, ; Principals. 


aes Ley crm gg am 











under 
of the GUNSE iRY FA A MILY a PREPAR- 
ATORY 8 CHOUL - nw NG” BINS Sept. 19th 


RINSMA + 
Washington, L tchfield Co., 


GLENDAL FEMALE 


Wear vegins Sept. lath. 
fulen oe By men healthful location. Fifteen e W.. 8 - h 
of Cincinnati, Full course of study, Prepa 
and Coll late. Best facilities in Music, i ook 
etc., with home care and su i 


srvision. 
Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. 


»G lendale, Ohio. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY 


AND MINARD COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
aterbury (enter, Vt., 
a high g rade school for both sexes. Religious infiu- 
ence. Full courses of study, viz.: English and Classi- 
cal, College Preparatory, Commercial, Teachers’. 
Music, Art. Location unsurpassed for beauty and 
healthfulness; lodge for ladies; rooms large and airy; 
bathroom and ‘modern improv ements. Expenses very 
po Eg bal | ed —— —_ information, 
4, Green Mountain 8S 
Waterbury Center, Vt nn 


Hackettstown Institute 


College preparatory for Gentlemen. 
lege. Music, Art, Elocution. Laboratory. Best build- 
ing of its class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. Cata- 
logue free. ev. W. P. FERGU SON, B. D.. Pres. 








Hackettstown, 
New Jersey. 
Ladies’ Col- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
Hollidaysburg Seminary for Girls 
Charmingly located in the heart of the antes 
Eee — healthful. Regular and special courses. 
Co aration, Music and Art. Home comforts, 
auae ath ng, beautiful grounds. Address 
Mrs. R. S. HITCHCOCK. 


THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. 


A Preach and English Boarding and Day School for 
ris, 11 West 86th St.. New York, adjacent to 
Gated Park. Mile. FROMENT and Mrs. CHARLES 
ae MORGAN, Principals. Circulars on applica- 
on 








MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (ten miles from 
Boston). 
LASSELL SEMINARY for Young Women 
Suggests tu parents seeking a good school considera 
tion of the following points in its methods 
Ist. Its special care of the h«alth of growing girls. 
sident Nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked : 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harv ard; bowling alley and swim- 
— bath: no regular or foreknown examinations, 


ood. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils. a faculty of 
thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work: in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life Two studies required, and two to be 
chos*n from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory vear. Special students admitted if eighteen 
years or over. or graduates of High Schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training’ in self-government; limited number 
— declined every fall for lack of room); personal 
oversight in habits. manners, care of person, room, 
etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusua! departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery. Dressentting, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimmin 

Regular expense for sc hoel year. $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address fnenes THE INDE- 
PENDENT, - BRAGDON, Principal. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


Lyndon Hall School. 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p-eparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie,'"N.Y. 


MOUNT HOLLY. N. J. Gir Is’ School 
of highest order. Prep. ‘and higher. Bags Art, 
Music, Elocution, Literature. Ideal home. Num- 
ber limited. C. ‘COTTON KIMGAL L, LL.D , Prin. 
MT. PLEASANT MILITARY S ADEMY, 
Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, NY. 

76th Year. aga hy Hon. Joseph H. Choa’ 

C. F. BRUSIE, A.M., A. T. Emory, A.B., Principals 




















, Leading Southern Institation. 
NASHVILLE, For Youn Ladies. 
NN.» 3 buildings, 3u cers, 7 Vander- 

COLLEG bilt University Lecturers. 

Pupils from 20 st tates. Art, Music, Gymnasium. 
Rev. GEO. W. F. PRICE, D D.b., President. 















The Leading Conservatory of America y 

—— ae Director. ys08 

E. Tourjée. ER : 
ios 





giving full information. 
Franx W. Hate, General Manager. 





EW YORK MILIFARY ACADEMY, Cornwall- 
on-Hud-on, N. Y. For boarding cadets only . 


Completely equipped and beautifully located un 
Hudson River, 4 miles above WestPoint. .For cata- 


logue, address 
S. C. JONES, C. £., Superintendent. 


RryensiPe SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. 
One of the best of the many good New Enclan‘ 











schools for girls. Number limited. - 
«ificate admits to weitceley apc and Sm ; ee 


ith 
. SMITH, Principal, * 


Prepares for all colleges and Government academies . 
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RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


ear. Prepares eg for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. arm 
officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Prir., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








FOR GIRLS of all ages. 
even a es Looks to their physical as 
well as higher mental cul- 

ture. Boating. stately trees, hand ly appoint 
building. Gymnasium. A thoroughly modern school. 
Native French and German Teachers; 2th year. 
Certificate admits toSmfth. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8, 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 








sWITZERLAND.—An American lady and 
i gentleman, living in Ztirich, wish to take two 
young ladies into their family. Lessons in music, 
modern languages, etc.. under the best masters. 
Home comforts and personal care. Heferences ex- 
changed. ddress SWITZERLAND, care of INDE- 
PENDENT Office. 





EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 
4 N. Y. Graduating. College a University — 
aratory and optional courses for young women. 
list year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 
Tv SEMINARY at Mt. Carroll, Ill, excelle al 
ant aids given students with small means. Write 
for free“ Oread”’ and get particulars, 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


amous *chool will be reopened asa boarding 

akan + ptember 25th, 1895, and will be under the 

charge of Miss Mary Alice Knox, & A., for the past 

ten years Professor >) (~~ College. Atl inqui- 
“should be addressed to " 

ries SnONTISS MARY ALICE KNOX, | 

Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 





co LLEGE for the higher education of 
WELLES young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 
and government of Wells College. soa 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


Seventeenth Year. 


Western Military Academy, 


Upper Alton, Illinois. 





\ A thorough preparatory school with graduates 
in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc. Prepares for 
college or for business. Sending more boys to 
Princeton than any other Western school. 

Has a Grammar School department. 

Has a Manual Trainuing department. 

Patronized by State and General Government. 

Free scholarships in the University of Illinois. 

Military department under the charge of an 
officer of the United States Army, detailed by 
the Secretary of War. Military enough tosecure 
the best physical development ; not military 
enough to interfere with best educational results 

Numbers limited; classes small; special in- 
struction. 

Fifty acres of beautiful grounds: buildings of 
brick, warmed by hot water, lighted by electric- 
ity; home-like surroundings. 


Colonel WILLIS BROWN, President. 


TESTERN COLLEGE, Toledo, Iowa. 
ole Offers four standard courses, also 
Music, Business, Normal, Physical Culture and Art 
Adjunct. Superior equipment ir all departments. 
For catalog address, L. BOOKWATER, D.D.. President. 





y MINSTER LADIES’ SEMINARY 
elie Wares. Ina, Especially Home-like. Full 
Courses of Study. Music, Art, Modern Languages 
and Flocution. Moderate terms. Send for Illus- 
trate1 Catalogue. 


s JAULNUT STREET SE 

WwW eet aA! Ladies, 29th Year. Is provided for 
iving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic and 
*reparatory Departments; alsoin Music, Artand Elo- 
cution. Mrs HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St.,Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6Ist year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboiatory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
F ~ PENNSY EVAN, es “5 

Jilliamsport Dickinson Seminary. 
wan eexen. Regular and Elective Courses. De- 
grees conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art Mod- 
ern Languages, opeciqttics. . —— heat, electric 

home comforts. Write for catalogue. 
— E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRILS, 
Colleye Preparatory and Special Courses. Mrs. 
SARAH Mo. MERRILL, Principal, Danvers, Mass. 











WINCHELL ACADEMY. 
. EVANSTON, ILL. 
College preparatory. Music and Art. Business 
Dept. A Christian Home for six girls or small boys. 
S. R. WINCHELL, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New faboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 18%. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 











~ WOODSIDE SEMINARY. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Early application for September 26. 1895, is re- 
quested. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING. 





FURNITUR 
COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 











STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. + 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


INVESTING SMALL AMOUNTS. 


IT isa common saying, that capitalists 
can take care of themselves. The saying 
is true only when applied to men of means 
so large that they can afford to give 
their whole time and attention to the busi- 
ness of studying about their investments ; 
tho the same may be said of banking 
houses or institutions whose business in- 
terest it is to care for other people’s money. 

On the other hand, the smail investor is 
one of the most helpless of mortals. To 
save the first thousand dollars is said to 
be the hardest of all feats for men and 
women living on small incomes ; and after 
that sum has been accumulated it is 
almost as difficult to so invest it as to 
make it yield an income with perhaps an 
addition to the principal. The fundament- 
al distinction to be drawn by the person 
having a small sum of money, is whether 
the element of speculation is to enter into 
the matter ; in other words, whether an 
increate in the principal is expected. If 
80, it must never be forgotten that the 
risk of advance in price is always accom- 
panied by the risk of a decline. Specula- 
tion of this sort is legitimate provided you 
know what you are about ; but since very 
few have the time or opportunity to im- 
form themselves thoroughly upon the 
business affairs of the enterprise, specula- 
tion for persons of moderate means ought 
not to be thought of. It isenough if such 
a person finds an investment which will 
give him or her a yearly return witha 
reasonable prospect for the repayment of 
the principal sum when due. When such 
a person’s accumulations amount to such 
asum that it is worth the while to study 
how to make more than the average rate 
of interest, then such a study may be 
made; but not before. Large ships may 
venture out far, but small craft might 
better stay nearer shore. 

For small sums, say less than $1,000, the 
savings bank offers the most convenient 
investment. It is better when the bank 
holding these small savings is separated 
completely from the ordinary banking 
business where deposits subject to cheque 
are received. The two kinds of banking 
are different and should not be confused. 
But whena savings bank is conservatively 
managed, and when its money is really 
invested—say in real estate mortgages— 
and not merely loaned to merchants on 
call, it is much the same as if the savings 
of the teacher had been put directly into 
such mortgages. The rate of interest may 
be smaller than one would wish, but high 
interest nowadays means a greater risk of 
the principal, The tendency all over the 
world is toward a lower return on money 
which is to be safely invested. In the 
United States we have not seen this tend- 
ency to the extent to which London car- 
ries it, because the opportunities in our 
country are greater ; but as America be- 
comes more thickly settled the rate of re- 
turn on money securely loaned will un- 
doubtedly decline gradually. In England 
holders of British bonds (consols) receive 
less than 234. 

Another caution for the small investor 
is, generally speaking, not to buy shares 
in apy corporation, unless the company 
(like some of the New England mills) has 
been so long estabiished that the status is 
considered settled. The rule should be 
rigidly applied to all new enterprises. 
Bonds are safer and better in every way. 
Land or real estate mortgages are a favor- 
ite form of investment, tho it is not 
always easy to get a mortgage for the 
exact sum the investor may have on 
hand. Farm mortgages are safe when the 
circumstances are known and considered 
either hy the investor or by some one in 
whom he has confidence. County or 
municipal bonds are also safe, tho the ad- 


vice of some firm in that particular line 


of business should be asked. There are 
so many complicated questions, legal and 
other, about the bonds of some counties 
and cities, that the man or woman with a 
few hundred dollars cannot hope to form 
an opinion of his own but should go to 
those whose business it is to know about 
such issues. Generally speaking, the 
shares of the so-called ‘‘ Industrial ” com- 


panies should be let alone. These stocks 
of the sugar refining, tobacco, ‘whisky, 
leather, rubber and similar corporations, 
as dealt in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, are for those who wish to specu- 
late on very little information. 

Railway bonds, which are “‘gilt edged,” 
are quoted very high and are held mostly 
in hands of trustees of one kind or another 
who figure the rate of interest after a com- 
plicated mathematical formula ; but these 
bonds concern the small investor but lit- 
tle. Many of our railroads which bave 
been ‘‘on the ragged edge” have now a fair 
prospect of recovery because of the im- 
proving business. These can be bought if 
the buyer will be cautious and consult 
with some well-informed banker. The 
bonds of new street railway companies 
should be bought only with great caution, 
for time is required before a new street 
line can tell what its real earning power 
is. 

Finally, the small investor when he 
seeks advice should go to those who are in 
the business of dealing with financial 
things and who by years of experience 
have proved their fitness and their charac- 
ter before the public. Donot takeup with 
every scheme printed in the daily paper 
with flaring headlines. Just as aninvalid 
should go to a reputable and established 
physician, so a smallinvestor should leave 
charlatans alone as wellas all who promise 
great returps and apply to those who have 
merited the confidence of the community. 


»— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


LAST WEEK there was a lull in the pro- 
gressive movement which has been so 
conspicuous in business for the last two 
or three months. There was no reason 
for this except that the last half of July 
is usually the dullest period of the year. 
There is no loss of confidence in the future, 
and the sigas are still strongly in favor of 
continued improvement. Crop reports 
were somewhat contradictory, the wheat 
crop having suffered injury in some sec- 
tions, while in others reports are highly 
encouraging ; but, making full allowance 
for conflicting statements, there is reason. 
able assurance that the wheat supply will 
not fall below 425,000,000 bushels, and 
the corn crop may exceed 2,000,000,C00 
bushels. Thus, we are promised a suffi- 
ciency of wheat and an enormous corn 
crop, the latter being of particular benefit 
to the farmers and railroads of the corn 
belt. If to this be added the prospect of a 
big cotton crop, some estimates run- 
ning as high as 8,500,000 bales, it must 
be confessed that Mother Earth is 
doing her share toward plenteous 
giving. In the industrial situation there 
was little change. The advancesin wages 
were not quite so numerous ; in fact, em- 
ployers are beginning to think that in 
many cases the restoration in wages was a 
little premature ; for they have not only 
been out of proportion to increased profits, 
but they have created a spirit of unrest 
among the ranks of labor which is unset- 
tling to mill owners, and hinders the ac- 
ceptance of future contracts. The present 
overgrasping attitude of labor is a distinct 
menace to continued prosperity, and 
shows how badly the labor organizations 
are in need of intelligent leadership for 
their own best welfare. There is still an- 
other subject of concern to the mercantile 
community, and that is the position of the 
Treasury after the completion in October 
of the Loan Syndicate contract. Nobody 
suspects that the syndicate will manipu- 
late the situation so as to force another 
bond issue; but the fact remains that 
after the contract is completed the Treas- 
ury will be exposed to a drain on its 
gold reserve just as before when the 
condition of the foreign exchange 
market demands gold shipments. The 
danger to the Treasury is not so 
much the question of receipts meeting ex- 
penditures ; for any temporary deficiency 
can be readily provided for ; but, so long 
as it is exposed to the demand for gold in 
exchange for legal tenders and possesses no 
certain source of gold income, it is exposed 
to the same risks which so nearly brought 
on the panic averted by the Loan Syndi- 
cate in February last. This danger is not 
imminent ; but the risk is still there, and 
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is not overlooked ty those deep in the 
management of financial affairs. Alto- 
gether, it will be seen that the outlook is 
exceedingly bright for a brisk fall trade ; 
but that important reasons for caution 
exist with even greater intensity than in 
May and June. To these risks must be 
added the chances of reactions in mar- 
kets which have already experienced rapid 
rises in values and sudden increase of pro- 
duction. 


Railroad stocks were dull but strong. 
The Grangers developed particular 
strength. owing tothe bett2>r crop pros- 
pects. Very little attention was paid to 
the talk of small grain exports, and this 
was amply offset by the prospect of a 
bountifulcorn crop. There is still a great 
scarcity of commercial bills, and the syn- 
dicate continues to be the principal 
source of supply of exchange. The bigh 
rates for sterling. however, had little 
effect on the stock market, and only small 
amounts of gold were exported. Railroad 
earnings are satisfactory, 44 roads report- 
ing a gain of nearly 87 in the third week 
of July. The efforts of the big trunk lines 
to stop the rate cutting, altho not yet com- 
pleted, had an encouraging effect. Recrgan- 
ization proceedings move slowly. The At- 
chison plan has received the majority ap- 
proval of its security holders. Northern 
Pacific affairs were complicated by reports 
that the State of Montana would oppose 
consolidation with the Great Northern. 
There were rumors that the Reading plans 
were nearly complete and would include 
a heavy assessment; but the announce- 
ment of the plan seems likely to be delayed 
fora period. The Industrials were less 
active, and the reorganization of cordage 
appears to have made some real progress. 
Money continues abundant, and call loans 
rule at 1@13% on stock collateral. Time 
money is freely offered for short dates at 
2@3¢ for thirty to sixty days, and 3@3}7 
for four to six months, The supply of 
commercial paper is increasing, and rateg 
are 3@4¢ for two to four months commis- 
sion house names, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 27. July 20. Increa-e. 
Loans.....+..s008 $505,176,000 — $506,926,000 *8750,500 
Specie..... ...00- 65,297,400 64,369,3)) 928,100 
Legal tenders... 119,434,900 116,201,400 3,233,500 
Deposits......+.-- 570,942,900 568,318,300 2,0324,600 
Circulation...... 13,138,600 13,238,200 *99,6'0 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie. .......eeee $65,297,400 $64,359,300 #928,100 
Legal tenders.... 119,434,900 116,201,400 3.2383,50) 
Total reserve... $184,732,300 = $10,570,700 $4,161,609 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 142,735,725 142,799,575 656,150 
Sarp. reserve... $41,996,575 = #33,491,125 $3,505,450 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


July Wth, I896—Surplus.......... ceceesece ves $71,9 33,725 
July Wth, 1893—Deficiency..............-seeeee 4,301,675 
July 3th, 1892—Surplus..........5.000 06 ee cee 24,231,275 
Aug Ist, 1891—Surplus ..... 0... ..eee eee oe eee 19,481,350 
Aug. 2d, 1890—Surplas...........ceeceeeeseeweees 8,959,659 


GOVERNME NT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Ask d. 
2B..000 oebeeReces 60s So0eseccocorccosoneesoes 97 
New 4s, Registered........... .... sevecsecce 122g «188 
2 1% 
113 
113 
11534 
11654 
CUFTONCY Ge. 19VB.....0.cc000 secccccce coccce 106 
Currency 66, 1899.........2 coe cee -sceee-ceee 109 


BANK 8TOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 27th, were: 


Merchants’.......... 136 
Republic......... ... 156 
Shoe & Leather..... 9 





Mechanics’... 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 





e ecece © c0ccccces-cosececesocccce 4.89 
-+-4.90 
Documentary for payment..............-..006 4.8814 834 
COMMEBSTOIAL BSMG. 2.0 ccecccee cccccccccccsc ceed 4.8854 


CITY BANK 8TOCES, 
The following table gives the current 


A ugust 1, 1895. 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 














Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked. 
AMOFIOR..000.cccccsccccscccce wi 200 
American Exchange....... 1584 1539 ‘183 
I iansscbececesasesveces 291 240 235 
BroQWAY......ccccccccccccce 23934 240 260 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 155 130 160 
Central National.. Nz 120 
Chase National. .... xO eves 

4,100 4,300 
140 155 
183 
Continental. ......ccccccesee 132 122 
i 280 
130 
200 . 
2,700 oo 
First National.. seceee = SHU 2,700 séne 
First National ot s. 1 scose - igo 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 11046 170 cece 
Fourth National............ 187 175 185 
PE ob gi 2600s: seicue 1106-10 .... 
Gallatin National.... .... BU8Ig 30) 350 
Garfield National.......... 400 350 ne 
German American......... 3 14 125 
Germano Exchange......... 400 16 aan 
Germania. .........6 eeesese 400 390 450 
a 175% 150 ieee 
TEABOVER. .00cc.ccccessccccce ~ 309 310 335 
Hide and Leather.......... ow cece llu 
Hudson River.............+. 150 155 F 
Importers’ and Traders 515 515 575 
GEWEIE. cvccccsoscoscseccacoes 135 137 150 
Leather Manufacturers 170 165 200 
DE veddecenss cuncecscses 16 Llu 12a 
Lincoln National 613 €00 
MBB RNNRRi ccc ccccccccccs cons 197 196 200 
Market and Fulton......... 215% 210 
Mechanics’..... innhwcwennne 18: 44 184g 190 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 14546 40 150 
Mercantile. ...........0-.se06 184 165 2u0 
BEE sieenseenccucenes 136 132 140 
Merchants’ Exchange ..... lll 115 125 
BERAP EONAR o0.ccccccccccece 394 2% 6 
cece 4) 460 
140 100 sese 
154 150 165 
222 2 235 
New York County.......... 587 550 ame 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 1w 125 
MRicscasceusdssenous ovens 12.% 118 1% 
Nineteenth Ward 145 125 130 
North America............. 140 137 150 
OFIOMEAL 20.200 cocccseccccccs - 22 2u0 259 
PAGIRG, 000000000. cceee so0se ° 20546 185 200 
nds debddeascccnsctsesces 270 270 UU 
POBIEIED. ccccccoccscsccsesess . 249 290 
PRBERE...cc00 ccescoscrcsccese 11534 112% 122 
ROPERNIC. .cccccccce v00 voce 156 152 162 
Seaboard National ....... 168 166 
Second National... ........ 350 seu 
Seventh National......... « Wi 10) coe 
Shoe and Leather....... oi 91 93 Ad 
Ii n.cic0cincss 0ssnesccnscene 315 300 
Southerao National.......... 150 140 PERS 
State of New York......... 112 ll) 115 
Third National...... ecccccee = 105 
TrAReGEROR'S. 000000000 cecees 4 90 100 
Twelfth Ward............., 1% 1% 
PR ccdksobsccvnosmesas, 60 1904¢ 200 . 
Union Square....... . -.... 1% 200 coves 
United States National.. 175 181 200 
Western National.. coee lll 110 165 
West Sid@.........ccccsseeee 275 230 e 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 

N f Co. oe ae able Bid. Askd. 
ame 0! — Div.jand paya i. A 
Am. Bk Note Co..Xc. p.s.'Q. it den ne, 95... 4446 ¥ 4646 

An I cE ccccce co | caecsisosece cecec 5 
do. preterred......... May, 1883......... Ss 
_ - 8 OO eee ie ereeprernpenrete: 24% 
do. preferred......... e> A ae oe 
Blackwell’s D. T.Co.. 3 & J. July, 189) .. 17 


—- V4 & W’house 
kaeensee .00e ~ on B- & 4. 1045... 
Cellalota t ae 6, 95 


a al 107% 






Q. , Nov. 
gn ea s 
West Union Beet Co: ibe ring =. mani i Mt 





Worthington (Henry ” 
PP Mai iawientcancss 25.) -«sacckocedapacuce 27 
do. lo. preferred Resouces 344|M. & N., May, "95 is 88 
*And interest. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-...-The New York National Exchange 
Bank, of which Daniel B. Halstead is 
President and Isaac Howland is Cashier, 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 32, 
payable August 1st. 

...-Electrical power for running the 
street cars of Sacramento, Cal., is now 
furnished from Folsom, twenty-four miles 
distant. The power is generated by the 
falls of the American River at that place. 


....Very desirable State, city and coun- 
ty bonds can be obtained from N. W. 
Harris & Company, bankers, of 15 Wall 
Street, who will be glad to furnish any 
one with full particulars upon application. 


-»--One of our Consuls at Rheims, 
France, describes a new process for pre- 


THE INDE 


serving fresh fruits. They are to be kept 
in an atmosphere saturated with water 
and alcohol and will resist decay for many 
mnths. 


.. There was,received at the Govern- 
ment assay office at Helena, Mon., a few 
days ago, a quantity of gold from the 
mines of the Northwest which, when cast 
into a brick, weighed nearly 120 pounds 
troy, its value being $28,740. 


....The Minneapolis mills last week 
ground 175,805 barrels of ficur, and the 
mills at Superior and Duluth turned out 
83 520 barrels. With such an output of 
flour as the above at two milling pints, 
ic would seem that everyone should have 
bread. 


....-A. M. Kidder & Company, bank- 
ers, of 18 Wall Street, are extensive deal- 
ers in investment securities which they 
are able to recommend to their customers. 
They allow interest on deposits subject to 
sight check and buy and sell stocks and 
bonds on commission. 


..The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 
100 shares City National Bank of Ft. Worth, 


DG A vecrucswesaweriaecanootesdccruueebernon 5 
$2,000 Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michi- 
Ds cippn nein rcsaier vel tee ednacvdsavinecnedvend 44 
19 shares N. Y., New Haven and Hart- 
a csucanccaaladicasvenvcncaeenensae 20434@205 


...The Receiver of the Somerset Coun- 
ty Bank, of Somerville, New Jersey, which 
failed some time since, has brought suit 
against twenty of the most prominent 
men in Somerset County, all being mem- 
bers of the old Board of Directors. The 
claim is that the money deposited in the 
bank was lost by illegal and fraudulent 
conduct of the Directors. 


....The New York and New England 
Railroad has furnished, during the past 
ten years, more sensational reports than 
any other railway in the country. The 
latest is that the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford will assume control of the 
road on September ist, and within a year 
the Consolidated, with all the branch lines 
and the New York and New England, will 
be renamed the New England Railroad 
Company. 

...The British Consul at San Francisco 
reported to the Foreign Office on the 
grain and fruit trade of California that in 
1894 the prices of wheat were so low that 
the returns in many cases were less than 
the cost of production, and that a similar 
condition of affairs existed in the fruit 
trade. The facts are, as every one con- 
versant with the situation of affairs in 
California knows, that the reverse was 
the case and the showing in 1895 is still 
better than in 1894, 


....The reorganization of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad appears to be in an ex- 
ceedingly mixed condition. The agree- 
ment of all the reorganization interests that 
the Great Northern was to guarantee the 
interest on Northern Pacific bonds, andin 
consideration receive one-half of the 
stock of the reorganiz2d Northern Pacific 
Company, thus controlling it, has abso- 
lutely failed. Efforts are now being made 
to arrange a plan for bringing about the 

ame results, but by different methods. 


.... We noted in these columns, a few 
weeks ago, the intention of: the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to equip their 
branch line between Burlington and 
Mount Holly with electricity, a the work 
has been completed and the road put in 
operation. This branch under steam never 
paid expenses, but the present indications 
under electricity are very favorable ; and 
if it proves as successful as expected, it is 
believed that a change of motor power 
will be made on many other of the short 
branches of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


....A few days ago Mr. Sovereign, the 
Lord High Chanesiiew of the Knights of 
Labor of the United States of America, 
issued a proclamation boycotting National 
bank notes. Mr. Sovereign is the success- 
or of Mr. T. V. Powderly. Whether he 
was selected on account of his name, or his 
brains, or other qualifications we know not; 
but certainly his proclamation is the prod- 
uct of a man having an unusual brain. We 
have waited several days and have watched 
carefully the condition of financial affairs, 
but truth and candor compel us to say 
that as yet we have seen absolutely no 
results of the boycott. 


...-Evidence is rapidly accumulating 
that the ratio between _ and silver of 
16: to 1 was established by the Creator, 


PENDENT. 


Ex-Governor Prince, of New Mexico, was 
apparently the first discoverer of this 
ratio, as he stated some weeks since that 
scientific research developed the fact that 
the two metals, silver and gold, existed in 
the everlasting hills in the proportion of 
16 to 1. Governor Prince is re-enforced 
by Senator Morgan, who states that the 
ratio of 16 to 1 was established by the 
Creator. If one or two other equally 
trustworthy authorities could be heard 
from as agreeing with Governor Prince 
and Senator Morgan, it would seem that 
nothing further need be said upon the 
subject and that Governments should ac- 
quiesce in a plain dictation of Providence. 


....The Metal Worker, in its quarterly 
statement of the tin-plate business, pre- 
sents very interesting and somewhat star- 
tling facts to those who have not kept pace 
with the development of this industry. It 
will be remembered that the McKinley 
Tariff Bill imposed a duty of 2 2-10 cents 
= pound, which was reduced by the 

ilson Tariff Bill to 1 1-5 cents per 
pound. Notwithstanding this decrease, 
the product has continuously and enor- 
mously increased, so much so that the 
product of the existing mills is over four 
million boxes a year, and when the mills 
in process of erection, which will be com- 
pleted about September, are working, the 
total annual capacity will run up to five 
and a half million boxes, which is about 
the average yearly consumption of the 
country, not taking into account the mil- 
lion and a half boxes imported by the oil 
and meat exporters, who have a Govern- 
ment rebate on their export, and who will, 
of course, continue to use foreign plates, 


DIVIDENDS, 


The directors of the Lincoln National 
Bank have declared a quarterly dividend 
of 24%, payable August Ist. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of 33% on the preferred stock, 
payable August 20th, 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tises, in another column, to pay at its 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
August Ist, on the following bonds : 

Texas and New Orleans Rd.(Main Line) Ist 
mortgage 7%. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio East- 
ern Division lst mortgage 6%. 
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SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


18 Wall Street, New York, 
Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ALLOW, INTEREST ar perosss syeree TO 
1K. BUY Nv rer ON_COMMIS- 


SION STOUKS AND BONDS, E(PHER FOR CASH 
OK ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 


A. M. KIDDER. CHARLES D. ee 
H. J. MORSE, W. M. KIDDE 


INIEKESE ALLOWED 


From August 1 on deposits made not later 
than August 3, aod remaining in bank Jan- 
uary 1, 1896, by the 


EXCELSIOR SAVINCS BANK, 
Cor. 434 St. and on Aver Masonic Temple, 


w Yo 
Deposits and ousted July a $1,670,000. 


If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where @ per cent. interest is guaranteed, and you 
snare the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of interest. 
We make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent a 
Descriptive list on appli 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON ‘& CO., Bankers, 




















10 WALL SBT., New Yerk, 
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State, City, and 
County Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Municipal Securities our specialty. Bond 
Letter and Descriptive Circular furnished 
upon application. Correspondence and 
personal interviews invited. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
Also BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO. 


BANKERS 


(late Aug. T. Post), 





Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


TRAVELLERS 


bearing CE CES of the 
CHEQUE han of LONDON, 
pave the edvantece of their OWN 

AN ACCOUNT, in Cheques of 

nd overs. that are cashed EV- 
ERYW VHERE by Agents, Hotels, 
Shops, Steamships end Ratlroads. 
Sena for circular. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Gen. Agt 
2 WALLST.,N. Y. 


United States 
Cordage Company 
BONDHOLDERS’ 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 








THE UNDERSIGNED, at the request of the 
UNITED STATES CORDAGE BONDHOLDERS 
PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, have consented to act 
as a committee for the reorganization of the affairs 
of the company. 

This committee deems it a matter of prime impor- 
tance that the affairs of the reorganized company be 
managei by persons conversant with the cordage 
business in order that the failures of the past may 
not be repeated. They recommend that the mills not 
necessary for the purposes of the company should be 
disposed of, and that the amount thereby realized be 
applied to the payment of underlying liens on the 
remaining mills. By this means also the cost of 
carrying idle mills, which last year amounted to 
$100,000, will be saved. With an efficient management 
itis believed that the company can safely incur the 
fixed charges imposed by this plan. 

The committee has prepared and deposited with 
the FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY a 
PLAN OF REORGANIZATION, providing for the 
issue of the following securities : 

$6.250,000 FIRST MORTGAGE 5)-year bonds, in- 
terest to begin April Ist, 18%, at 5 per cent. for three 
years, and 6 per cent. thereafter. 

$16,250,000 COMMON STOCK. 

(a.) Holders of bonds may exchange the same for 
new first mortgage bonds at tne rate of $600 of bonds 
and $400 of new stock for each $1,000 of present bonds. 

(b.) Holders of GUARANTEED STOCK may sub- 
scribe $15 per share, and wi'l receive new first mort- 
gage bonds for the amount so paid and new stock to 
the amount of $9) per share. 

(c.) Holders of PREFERRED STOCK may subscribe 
$7.50 per share, and will receive new first mortgage 
bonds for the amount paid. and new stock to the 
amount of $45 per share. 

(d.) Holders of COMMON STOCK may subscribe 
$3.75 per share, and will receive new first mortgage 
bonds for the amount paid and new stock to the 
amount of $22.50 per share. 

Subscriptions will be payable one-third on deposit 
of the stock under the reorganization agreement, 
and the residue in two installments, as called for by 
the committee on not less than ten days’ notice. 

Holders of securities of the United States Cordage 
Company must deposit the same on or before MON- 
DAY, AUG. 5, 1895, with the FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, as follows: 
First mortgage bonds, guaranteed stock, with first 
installment of $5 per share; preferred stock, with 
first installment of $2.50 per share; common stock, 
with first installment of $1.25 per share, 

NEGOTIABLE RECEIPTS will be issued by the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company on deposit of the 
bonds and of guaranteed preferred and common 
stock, and application to list the same will be made 
tothe NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Stockholders must indorse their stock in BLANK, 
in proper form for transfer, and must deliver the 
certificates to the Farmers’ Loanand Trust Company 
on or before Monday, Aug. 5, 1895, accompanied with 
certified check or New York draft for first install- 
ment. 


New York, July 17, 1895. 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
GEORGE MOSLE, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, Jr., 
Bondholders’ Reorganization Committee. 
BURRILL, ZABRISKIE & BURRILL, 
Counsel. 
JOHN H. RATHBONE, Secretory, 21 Broad St., New 
York, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
a $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New ork or the Security Com- 
pany of hartford, Conn., under Su revision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue imited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54* Deben 
tires Write for description. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - 82,000,000 


SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 

IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 
BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr, Vice President 
GEORGE R. etna RNBU ‘LL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. IRRAY, Treas, and § 
J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. 1 Adrian [selin, 
George F. Baker, Augustus D, ‘jalitard, 
G 3. Bowdoin James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromweli, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G: Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. —-. 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley. 
Charles K. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Ww illiam ( c. Ww hitney, 


seat: CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214 Breadway, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keep- 
ing of securities. Boxes of all 
sizes and prices. 

















Large, light, and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of oe ey 
Takes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates 
interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 
FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 
WIL i1AM A. NASH, § Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary 
MAURICE 8. DECKER, Treasurcr. 





A. B. MEAD. A. L. CoE. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES rencetey cares ana lack ance 


assessments. 

LOANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender. 

Correspondence invited, 


New Enoland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


eee $24,252,828 71 
ne 22/217,399 94 


$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
agpltention to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. a STEVENS, Presiden 
LFRKED &. Fost v pees 
TRUL 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT capable of holding 26 number, post 
paid, for $1.00. 


G. W. Coss. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 


OF : 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. WALL STREFT. N. Y. 


° DIVIDEND. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
32-42 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST., 

New York, July 24th, 1895. 

DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors has this da 

declared a quarterly dividend of TWO AND ON 
HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this bank, 

payable august Ist. 

Transfer vooks will rome closed until that date. 

. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC pure), | 

















2% BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), 
New YORK, July 23d, 1895. 


OUPONS due August lat, 1895, from the bonds of 
the following companies will be paid on and af- 

ter that date at this office: TEXAS AND NEW OR- 
LEANS R. R. CO. ist mortgage 7 per cent. Main Line; 
GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO 
R’Y CO. ist mortgage 6 per cent. Eastern Division. 


N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Bit Aas ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA A KAIL WAY CU UMPANY, 
July 
A dividend a tee AND ONE. PALF PER 
CENT. on the preferred stock of A company will be 
id at this office on Tuesaday, August h, 1846. 
ransfer vooks ot the ——— and common stocks 
will close on Wedn Juiy 4ist,and reopen on 
Wednsday, August Cust, aa. 
_ L. SYKES, Treasurer. — 


OFFICE OF THE ey RANCE 
COMPANY, 
77) , July lth, 95. 








3TH DIVIDEN 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of Five (5) Per Cent., payable 
on demand, at their branch office, No. 47 Cedar St., 
New York, to stockholders of recor1 on this date 
c. C. LITTLE, Secretary. _ 


OFFICE OF oo 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 346 Broadway, 
New YorRK, July 9th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semi annual dividend of TWO 
AND ONE-HALF (24) PER CENT., pay- 
able on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
THE LAKE ERIE AND W ESTERN 








AR 
80 BROAD DWAY 

A dividend o: ONE AND ONE-QUART 
CENT., (144 per a) on the preferred stock of this 
company wul be paid at this office on August Lith 
18%. The transfer books of the preferred stock will 
close ae yy July 27th, and reopen August l6th 
1895. L. VSCHWAN, Secretary and ‘lreasurer. 


HE MICHIGAN CERTESL RAIL- 
Z D COMPANY. 


REASURER'S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, ? 
New YORK, June 2tn, 1895. 
The Board of Directors of this jpeeny have this 
day declared a dividend of 1 WO PER CENT. upon 
its Capital Stock, payable on Thursday, the Ist day 
<< Angee next, at this office. The transfer books 
will closed at noon on Saturday, the “oth day of 
July, eal will be re-opezed on the morning of 
Friday, the 24 day of wu 7 next. 
LD. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 











COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL trade 13 in a quiet and hopeful 
condition. Bank clearings are consider- 
ably smaller than a few weeks ago, but 
26% in exces: of last year, the increases 
being most conspicuous at Eastern cities. 
The iron trade continues to lead in im- 
provement in the volume of business. 
Contracts for 165,000 tons of Bessemer 
pig iron were reported last week, but 








prices are not advancing, owing to in- 
creased output. It is confidently expected 
that the railroads will soon be in the mar- 
ket for rails, cars and other equipment, 
At the same timethere was lessened activ- 
ity in some branches of the iron trade, 


mainly because of the unwillingness of | 


buyers to meet the advance. The dry- 
goods trade shows signs of reviving ac- 
tivity as the fall season draws near, and 
the most significant feature is the renewed 
strength of staple cottons, many makes 
of which have undergone a further 
advance of %t@c., and are well 
sold ahead. Woolens were also in 
larger request. Cotton resists the weak- 
ening effect of large crop prospects and 
limited foreign buying. Wool was less 
active, but prices remain firm as a result 
of the large purchases in both domestic 
and foreign markets. Wheat fluctuates 
sharply between 703 and 75}c. under con- 
flicting crop reports, the net result for the 
week heing an advance of 3c. The rise 
was stimulated also by cables that Europe 
would be obliged to buy more freely in 
these markets owing to reduced exports 
from Argentina and Russia. Corn re- 
mained steady in spite of the enormous 
yield in prospect at about 48ic. Pork 
products were neglected, and beef prod- 
ducts continue very firm. The grocery 
trade is dull as usual ; but there are indica- 
tions of coming recovery, and coffee is 
already showing a strong-r tone. 








READING NOTICES 
SUMMER READING. 


It has become the custom—and a very 
good custom it is—for people whocan afford 
to do so tochange their habits and habita- 
tions during a portion of thesummer. The 
relaxation from business means more time 
fur reading as well as for outdoor life and 
enjoyment. THE INDEPENDENT follows a 
large number of its readers to country 
places during the summer, and in many 
cases the address is changed during that 
time to three or four different points. We 
intend that THE INDEPENDENT, during the 
summer, shall be filled with reading matter 
which shall not be too heavy, but shall com- 
bine all the requisites for amusement, in- 
formation and instruction. It will give us 
pleasure to change the address of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, going to any subscriber, upon 
receiving a postal card giving the present 
and desired address. A subscriber by hav- 
ing the address of his paper changed to his 
vacation address does not run the risk of 
losing any of the special numbers which we 
print during the summer, which are always 
of very great interest. 

The sixth annual Education Number of 
THE INDEPENDENT, printed this week, ex- 
ceeds in interest any which have preceded 
it. We beg to call peettentne attention to 
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the leading article in the Financial De~x 
partment upon the subject of the safe in- 
vestment of small sums of money, and also 
to an article in the Insurance Department 
upon safe and reliable insurance for teach- 
ers, both subjects of considerable impor- 
tance. : 

The subscription price of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is $3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
portion of a year. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 


> 
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IF one were to be asked to recommend or in- 
dorse the Steinway Pianos it would be some- 
what like asking for an indorsement of a Gov- 
ernment bond. There is no question about the 
excellence and, we may say, desirability of hav- 
ingeither. It is a matter of the ed a 
to Americans that, altho the a 
what young in years, we have probably the ‘in. 
est establishment for the manufacture of pi- 
anos in the world in that of Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons, of this city. 


THE WORLD MOVES. 


Many of us have lived tosee the wonderful 
changes which have been made in monuments 
and memorials to the dead during the last 
twenty-five years. With the development of 
artistic work in other lines there has come a de- 
sire for cemetery — which shall be at once 
unique, | me Spemveteee and artistic. 
Messrs. Thomas & Miller, of Quincy, Mass., 
have a on s of designers and artists, and the 
work supplied by them is certain! of a very 
unique and artistic description. ur readers 
will confer a favor upon themselves by writ 
to Messrs Thomas & Miller for their designs an 
estimates. 














Belding Bros. & Co., 


455 & 457 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE 


MACHINE TWIST 


Spool and Art Silks. 


Ask to see 
BELDING’S - 


New Process Filo. 





The last edition “ Stepping Stones to 
Art Needlework” sent on receipt of 
6 cents in stamps. 





COLO RAD O, sALr IAKE.THE DAKOTA HOT 















Full information ean be obiain 


Boston, MASS.; or 


Offices, 208 @CLaRK STREET. ee “gps ' 
BRoaDway, NEW YORK: 5 State STREET. 

by addressing the Gen- 
ERAL PASSENGER Ond TicKET AGENT AT CHICAGO, 


NORTH WEST. 


EXCURSION 


RATES 
VIA 
uals 


NORTIFWESTERN 1485 


SPRINGS. YELLOWSTONE 


NATIONAL PARK 2's: 
PACIFIC COAST AND PUGET 

SOUND POINTS, -~344-2z- 
ALASKA.ST. PAUL,MINNEAPOLIS, 
DULUTH, ASHLAND, MARQUETTE 


AND THE HIEALTH ¢ PLEASURE 
RESORTS of tHe west AND 
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THE Scovill & Adams Company, of 423 Broome 
Street, N. Y., are well known as manufacturers 
of the celebrated Henry Clay Camera, and they 
will be 7 to send a Henry Clay Manual and a 
copy of Photographic Times to any one who 
will send them their address. A camera is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of pleasure, its 
results are interesting to al! who see its prod- 
ucts, and it is a universal instructor. 





Our readers who are utilizing the summer to 
make alterations in their residences or business 
houses, and trustees of churches, should read 


with care the advertisement of H. S. Northrop, , fi 


of 18 Rose Street, New York, manufacturer of 

stamped steel ceilings, which are now so much 

in vogue. Mr. Northrop has placed his ceilings 

ia ork 100 churches, 50 schools and a great many 
wellings. 

Steel ceilings possess many excellent features 
besides being decorative and fire resisting. 

It is a fact well known and eporecinted by the 
users that the embroidery silks mannfactured 
by Messrs. Belding Brothers & Company are of 
a very high quality and give great satisfaction. 
Their wash silks for embroidery of all kinds, for 
fancy knitting and crocheting, are unexcelled 
for iuster. permanent color and regularity. 
Upon the receipt of six cents in postage stamps 
Messrs. Belden Brothers & Company, of 455 and 
457 Broadway, N. Y., will send their “ Self-In- 
structor in Knitting, Crocheting and Embroid- 
ery. 
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TWO TO FIFTEEN DAYS’ PLEASURE 
TOURS. 


No. 8 OF THE “4-TRACK SERIES,” 

This is a beautiful little book of sixty-four pages, 
narrow octavo, printea in two colors, issued_by the 
Passenger Department of the New York Central, 

rom the ~~ of the Matthews-Nortprup Co. Com- 
plete Art Printing Works, Buffalo, New York. 

It describes a series of tours occupying from two 
to fifteen Gags, serenees for the purpose of meeting 
the wishes of all classes of travelers, including i 


tains ten aan engraved eepeeesty for this work 
and is profusely illustrated with a la 
new and beautiful half-tone engravings. A glance 





Don’t Couch! You won’t need to if you use 
EpDEyY's CARBOLIC TROUHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
— and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

wv. 








O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 

















always exceeds the supply. 








a e 
Shopping by Mail 
Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee 
Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, ete. 


! 

| 

We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter Illus- 
trated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 
We advise you to send your name now, as the demand 

| 








H. O'NEILL & CO., astrtsiss., NEW YORK. 
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Standard Interlining. 


BECAUSE 


It is the coolest lining made. 
It is the strongest lining made. 
It is not affected by dampness. 
It is very elastic and resilient. 
It is made in any weight. 


It is obtainable in grey, black or white. 


It will not break or crush. 
It can be made into a separate skirt. 


For sleeves and skirts it is beyond com- 


parison. 
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CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


Although its first cost may be a little more than substitutes, its ACTUAL 
VALUE makes it the CHEAPEST and MOST SATISFACTORY. 
We guarantee the Weft of our make to be ALL hair. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 





JSnsurance, 


LIFE INSURANCE AND TEACH- 
ERS. 


THE newspaper jokemaker, who must 
have his subject, has been latterly giving 
us a great deal about the New Woman. 
She is supposed to come in on her bicycle, 
in full bloom, dreszed in propria que 
maribus. Tho she may not be able, with- 
out an evolution process too long for the 
jest, to lay aside the part assigned to the 
sex in perpetuation of the specits homo, 
she is to lay aside everything else; she is 
to hold the purse, while the insignificant 
new man holds the baby, and to manage 
the State while he potters about the house. 
Her emancipation is to be so complete 
that the bottom rail in the social order 
will be on top, and finally, the old story 
being reversed, the little girl will tearfully 
protest against the necessity of being 
‘*born again,” lest she should unhappily 
be born a boy. 

This is the solemn exaggeration which 
constitutes ‘‘ American humor,” for we 
laugh not so much at distortion in the 
features of the jest-mask as in their dis- 
proportionate size. A new woman has 
been coming, not evolved or aided by the 
bicycle. She isa woman whose relation- 
ship to man has so far changed that she 
is not necessarily dependent upon him, 
but may even, if peed be, turn the tables 
by helping to support him—a woman to 
whom marriage is not the alternative to 
failure in life. When the reproach attach- 
ing to the unmarried, a reproach which 
tacitly assumes that to be so is a proof of 
unworthiness—has worn away, perhaps 
there will be fewer marriages for position 
and support and, therefore, less unhap- 
piness therefrom. 

The work for which women have proven 
their fitness and have wrested consent 
from society is still widening in variety 
and profitableness, yet teaching will con- 
tinue to be, as it properly ougbt to be, the 
work of many. The time must come, as 
the vision of mankind grows clearer—and 
perhaps within the life of some now liv- 
ing—when we shall have outgrown the 
folly of paying most those who slay us, 
next those who amuse us, and least those 
who instruct and mold us. When that 
time comes the teacher who gives life in 
both strength and years to teaching will 
not fare so ill pecuniarily as now ; mean- 
while, character is its own reward, and 
the inseparable consolation is that there 
are bigher things than muney. 

Yet some provision for the future is 
dictated by ordinary prudence. Long ob- 
servation has shown that the majority of 
those who enter mercantile life on their 
own account fail, and that only a small 
proportion of the mass of the people are 
able to accumulate ; for mankind at large 
there is only one resource, and this is em- 
phatically true as to teachers. That re- 
source is life insurance, and some sugges- 
tions about it may be helpful. 

First of all, the ‘‘ Teachers’ Mutual Life 
Association,” wherever or by whomso- 
ever started, is to beshunned as a delusion 
and a snare, There is a speciousness 
about it, with its appeal to esprit du corps 
and its implied suggestion—repeated in 
every case of a class insurance scheme— 
that this will produce economy in man- 
agement and pertinacity in membership. 
Experience has over and over shown that 
it does neither. The reason is the fact 
that, however tickled a class may be at 
the outset by the notion of an insurance 
all among themselves, and however tak- 
ing the high-sounding phraseology com- 
monly adopted, every insurance scheme 
must stand or fall by its results and no 
class feeling avails to hold the members 
after dissatisfaction begins. There is 
nothing in the nature of the business 
which gives an advantage to an associa- 
tion based on occupation, or on member- 
ship in some benevolent ‘‘order.” The 
only amelioration of mortality is to have 
it somewhat slow, that is, to have the 
average duration of life in the associated 
persons lengthened; for this end, the 
primary requirement is what is called 
‘*average,” which implies a large number 
and a wide distribution of insured lives, 
so that an unfavorable cause may not 
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affect many persons. In homely phrase 
‘‘ average” avoids putting many eggs into 
one basket. In the teachers’ associations, 
most of which are local and some of them 
miserably small, the conditions for aver- 
age are wanting and failure is certain 
from the start. 

In the second place, assessment societies 
in general should be avoided. Saying this 
is not according to our desire but accord- 
ing to the necessities of the case. Upon 
this we must be distinct and uncompro- 
migsing, altho saying what people would 
rather not hear, because it is what they 
wish were not true. Life insurance is 
essentially an accumulation process, and 
that process requires money. Ii is, there- 
fore, costly, in that it does insist upon 
money, and every attempt to evade this 
demand, however agreeable to the ear, 
and however plausible it may be made to 
seem, is foredoomed to failure. Why? 
Because elementary arithmetic tells us 
that one number is not equal to a larger 
number, Why cannot lives be insured 
for $10 annually for $1,000? Just because, 
even if there were no expense, nobody 
can live long enough to pay in $1,000 at 
that rate, and it is impossibie for all to 
take out of a fund more than anybody is 
going to put in. 

On the other hand, all demonstration 
that a thing is impossible is foolish in the 
face of evidence that it is done ; so the as- 
sessment advocate triumphantly points to 
some association which has been furnish- 
ing insurance for $10 or even less. Two or 
more truths are never contradictory, but 
the contradiction is intelligible when we 
find that one of them only appears to be 
true. The seemingly triumphant proof 
by example compares two things which 
are as far asunder as the poles. Associ- 
ate 1,000 persons aged 30, and it will be ten 
years before the deaths among them will 
reach 10; but in the end their mortality 
will be 1,000 for 1,000, and $1,000,000, plus 
expenses, must be had to meet the insur- 
ance on them. It is thus plain that eight 
to ten dollars apiece will suffice for the 
present, and that they are all insured— 
for a few. years. 

It is in just this low mortality at first 
that the deception arises. Of course it is 
all the same, mathematically, whether 
the money is put in at one stage or an- 
other, and a properly graded increasing 
assessment would come out all right, if 
people would pay it; but they won’t. 
Tell them the truth—that they can begin 
with the low cost and then find it increas- 
ing to the end—and they would have none 
of it; they are caught by the promise, ex- 
press or implied, that the cheapness will 
continue, 
is no alternative between truth and false- 
hood ; and so there is no middle path be- 
tween a pretended cheap insurance which 
proves very dear to all except those who 
die very soon and a ‘‘ reserve” plan which 
is safe and genuine buf takes money. The 
assessment societies have been driven to 
reserves. Very well, if heir reserves are 
insufficient the insurance will come 
short; if they are sufficient the ‘‘ cheap- 
ness” will be gone. 

It is not our purpose at this time to dis- 
cuss particular plane. Only beware of 
those who offer low cost, and give them 
no heed without testing their figures. The 
variety of plans is great and flexible, and 
there is nothing offered by the assessment 
socicties and feasible which cannot be 
had, even more advantageously, of the 
** regular” companiez. The only general 
advice we can give is to use caution, to 
select only established companies, and to 
trust least those who promise most. 


-— 





EXAMINATION OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 

ONE meets occasionaily a man with a 
critical mind, and nearly always this mind 
is adversely critical, We have carefully 
read the Department's report of the ex- 
amination of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and tried to place 
ourselves in the position of the man with 
the critical mind, and particularly of the 
adversely critical, and we must say that 
we are completely at a loss to find any- 
thing tocriticise. This is a matter of sur- 
prise to us, as it would hardly seem pos- 


There are no white lies, there 
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sible for any great corporation in the 
world to be carefully and systematically 
examined, as the Mutual Life has been 
by the late Michael Shannon. whose abil- 
ity was never questioned and who had 
few superiors, and not be able to find 
more or less in the conduct and manage- 
ment of the business upon which unfa- 
vorable comment might justly be made. 
If the Mutual Life Iasurance Company 
had anticipated this examination for along 
time before and had deliberately and in 
every way possible managed its affairs so 
as to avoidany criticism, it could not have 
more successfully accomplished that end 
than it has by pursuing its business in the 
regular way upon absolutely correct busi- 
ness principles. Of course it isn’t to be 
forgotten for.a moment that the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is not an infant ; 
that its assets amount to over $200,000,- 
000, its liabilities to over $180,000,000, and 
that its surplus is $21,648,192.13. The 
wayfaring man, tho he may not be much 
of a financier, will gather from the fol- 
lowing statement of the assets and lia- 
bilities, as given by the Insurance De- 
partment, that the management of such a 
company requires the highest order of in- 
telligence, business ability and probity : 
ASSETS. 


CE Ra $22,055,000 00 
Loans on mortgages................. 71,339,415 92 
Loans on bonds and stocks.......... 11,366,100 00 
Bonds and stocks owned (market 
ND Dik edek ie hee <. od¥sebsauens 83,970,690 67 
Cash in company’s office............ 10,336 8&3 
| 9,644,862 08 
Interest due and accrued............ 1,080,940 538 
Rents due and accrued.............. 99,535 92 
Payments due on annuities......... 23,969 33 
Net uncollected and deferred pre- 
PD xc cehkdbabonsavnnses kSenshe 4,149,905 18 
$202,740.75 46 
LIABLLITIES. 
Reserve (Actuaries’ 4*)............. $179,802,862 00 
Death claims unpaid..... $527,857 62 
Matured endowments un- 
a as ee 69,395 37 
Annuities unpaid......... 36.215 53 
Death losses resisted ..... 374,300 00 
— -—— 1,007,768 52 
Premiums paid in advance......... 147,731 #1 
Liabilities under non- forfeiture 
BD cn ihekdekGnanccupnsesccccenas’ 134,202 00 
$181,092,564 33 
PE Sabhscbsahavaovensonpeauns 21,648,192 13 
$202,740,756 46 


We are very glad to quote this extract 
from the Superintendent’s report, and we 
wish the same might be said of every cor- 
poration in the land: 


** No officer or employé of the company re- 
ceives any emolument or perquisite other 
than the salary awarded to him by the 
board of trustees, and no trustee or officer 
of the company is permitted to receive or 
does receive any commission on loans, in- 
surance, or any other of its transactions.” 

Here is another ex ract which we re- 
print for the information of the public : 


‘The company has prosecuted its affeirs 
upon a high piane of propriety, avoiding 
doubtful practices and unseemly methods, 
always seeking to uphold its own dignity as 
a beneficent and economic factor in develop- 
ing the civilization of our age and country. 
Every branch of its busiuessis administered 
with ability in the interest of its members, 
and a wise and vigorous executive manage- 
ment controls all its departments and com- 
bines their energies in administering its 
great trust. It merits in all respects the 
confidence of the insured and of the com- 
munity at large.’ 


We might make other extracts, but the 


report in full will be found elsewhere in 
our columns. 

It seems to us that President Richard 
A. McCurdy has built for himself uninten- 
tionally but simply in the proper conduct 
of the affairs of the company, a monument 
which will do him honor for many gener- 
ations. The building up of such a great 
institution as The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is the magnificent achievement 
of Mr. McCurdy, and we are pretty sure 
that the reverse of the adage will prove 
true in his case that the good which men 
do will live after them. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE CO. 


THERE are some things which are in- 
contestable. It would be foolish for any 
one to deny the truth of the statement 
that honor is due the man who causes 
two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before! And so, too, it would be 
equally unwise for any one to deprecate 
the wisdom of the founders of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company, who certainly builded 
better thanthey knew. The early days of 
the company were trying ones; the 
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scheme was looked upon as doubtful and 
visionary. A few months after its organ- 
izatioo, Mr. J. M. Allen was asked to take 
the presidency, and he at once saw its 
p ssibilities, and under his able, skillful 
and scientific management, which still 
continues, the company has prospered in 
a wonderfol degree. The mission of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company is first and foremost one 
of prevention of boiler explosions. Dur- 
ing the past year the company discovered 
and repaired 13,753 dangerous boilers, and 
by spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to prevent explosions, it was called to 
pay only $70,000 for actual losses. When 
a boiler explodes the result and loss is not 
only the cost of the boiler, but the proba- 
bilities are that several lives are lost, sever- 
al persons are seriously injured, the build- 
ing wrecked and the business interrupted 
and injured. The Hartford Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company thus be- 
comes a great life-saving institution and 
a protector of property. It is, therefore, 
one of the great beneficent institutions of 
the age, and too much credit cannot be 
given to the founders of the company and 
to Mr. Allen who was the mainstay of the 
company for several years, when it seemed 
unwise financially to try to keep the com- 
pany going ; but his persistence and en- 
thusiasm prevailed, so that the company 
is no longer an experiment but an assured 


fact. This is shown by their report for 
1894, which is as follows ; 


IS Ae Bik oo vee kccnsccencessess 94,982 
Whole number of boilers inspected...... 191.982 
Complete internal inspections........... 79,000 
Total number of defects discovered..... 135,021 
Total number of dangerous defects dis- 
COVEFCA.... 20.200. Scnbiebbdietcaseuerckie 13,7538 
ee . 596 


The business of the company has increased 
with such wonderful rapidity during the 
last few years that it has been obliged to 
enlarge to a great degree its business of- 
fices at Hartford, Conn., and we confi- 
dently look forward to the erection of a 
handsome office building by the company 
in the near future. 

The company bas a cash capital of $500 - 
000, with a surplus of $194.000. It pro- 
tects each year about $250,000,000 worth 
of property, and it prevents by its system 
of inspection a loss which cannot be esti- 
mated. 

Mr. J. M. Allen, the President, is a 
prominent man in Hartford. He is con- 
nected with several leading corporations 
and is President of the Board of Trade, 
and is assisted by competent officers and an 
able board of directors in the manage- 
ment of the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company. 
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THE Fidelity and Casualty Company 
give an excellent evidence of their suc- 
cess and progressiveness in the erection 
of their new building, situated in Cedar 
Street between Temple and Church 
Streets, with a frontage on Cedar Street of 
100 feet, 62 on Temple and 40 on Church. 
This is a remarkably large frontage, and 
as the building has a light shaft in the 
center the result is that few if any office 
buildings in this city of considerable 
dimensions have a better light. The 
architect was especially enjoined by the 
company to be particularly careful upon 
this point not only for the benefit of its 
own staff, now nearly 200 in number, but 
also because of the advantage in renting 
such parts of the building as the com- 

any did not need for its own use. The 
ocation is 200 feet west of Broadway and 
is in the center of the great office build- 
ing district. The Equitable Building, it 
will be remembered, is on the corner of 
Broadway and Cedar Street ; the prop. 
erty is, therefore, very convenient of ac- 
cess and the location is altogether exceed- 
ingly desirable. The company paid about 
fifty dollars a square foot for the property, 
and since its purchase there has been a 
sale on the same block at the corner of 
Liberty and Church Streets at ninety dol- 
lars afoot. The erection of the building 
as an investment will be a goodone. Of 
course, the first object of the company in 
erecting this building was to provide suit- 
able quarters for the transaction of its 
own business which has grown tremen- 
dously in the last five years, and they will 
occupy a part of the first floor for their 
city office. Their Agency and Under- 
writing staff will occupy the seventh and 
eighth stories, and the Administrative staff 
will occupy the ninth floor. The basement 
will be used for supplies and storage. The 
building is of the modern style, with a 
steel frame, the exterior being of brick with 
terra-cotta decorations. It is handsomely 
furnished. The Fidelity and Casualty 
has an annual income from premiums of 
nearly two and a half million dollars, and 
it has paid its policy holders for losses 
over five million dollars, 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ANSETS............-0..+- bees cocved $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES.............0...04+ 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
cuaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.”’ 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 





Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurauce 
Company,of New York, leads the 
way in furnishing life insurance 
upon the industrial plan. Under this 
plan a policy can be secured by pay- 
ing 5 cents per week and upwards, 








payable immediately after death. 
Write the company for its literature. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





AMERICAN 

— . FIRE 

eg «6S INSURANCE 
a COMPANY, 


S BD Philadelphia 
EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OPrererrerrerrr irri rte teer ries 


nth senllemaellsthrcel 716,150 47 
Mites 13 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. lst, 18%5..82,395.606 22 
THOMAS H. MONT ome fst dg 











1876. has 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL a. QD] 
PLAT 
emp ERM BOILER EBEVATOR cic 
& PAID SINCE ORGANIZay 
Losses 65,480,525.02. 'On, 
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1861. 1895, 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIA 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1895. 


ASSETS. 














Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,633,589 50 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 
BR BAUR. 0. ccc. +s 00 cvcccccce coves cove 701,263 61 
Loans on Collateral..............+++0++ 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 
OCOMPRRG. .ccccccccccccccsvccecesccccecs 939,692 77 
City and Municipal aud Railroad Bonds 
ANA BtOckS. ........ccccces crccccccssccvcs 2,096,862 71 
WOW BOSGES...0.00000.sccccsccccccccccsences 165,676 00 
Cagh fm OMRCO. ...0.c200000  cccccecccccccs 198 93 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... ...- 376,378 02 
$9,919,261 54 
ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost.... -. .... $51,722 29 
Interest accrued and due... 128,428 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ........- 130,861 94 $311,212 96 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1.1895, $10,230,474 50 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 
GMB. coccccs scvcccecccccocess 18,249 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves.............- 425,386 77 
9,662,980 43 
Surplus at 4 per cent.......... $567,491 07 
1892. 1893. 1894. 
Policies issued......... 3,856 4,769 5,428 


Insurance written..... 
New Premiums re- 


$7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 


CREE cancvccccocseses 219,987 225,960 290,939 
Total Premiums re- 

INE 6 se rccsnssecces 925,735 1,027,092 1,198,561 
Paid policy holders.... 1,079,587 1,093,421 1,087,456 
Policies in force........ 19,788 21,420 22,797 


Insurance in force..... 30,549,396 33,681,523 31,381,049 





This Company bas paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 

CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A, WELCH, Actuary. 
° A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


1850. 1895. 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the ey of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a ~~, - policy be og both its Insured 





eminent degree, vy 
conservatism which is the best y asthlo safeguard of 


ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the st forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
WURDE S. WHUMCUUEL, ...<. <0 0<s0<cc-cesseecsessep Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, JB., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES Rk. PLUM Leathet 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 





Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

FOPCE, CLC...........eceeceeceees - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus...............ssseee0s 1,811,269 26 
Poiicy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,311,269 26 
Gross Assets..................... 6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g°’r Loss Dept. 
C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 


Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Pacific 








RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


August 1, 1895. 
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EXAMINATION 


‘THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





For about eighteen months the available force of the Department has been engaged 
upon a minute examination of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
examination was begun and conducted substantially to a conclusion by the late Michael 
Shannon, my deputy, who for many years had been the Chief Examiner of the Depart- 
ment. His sudden death just at the conclusion of this investigation, and before the facts 
and figures which he had collected had been finally formulated by him, throws upon the 
Superintendent the duty of presenting the results in an intelligible form. The thorough- 
ness and accuracy of Mr. Shannon’s methods make it necessary to do hardly more than to 
arrange his own conclusions, . 

The examination relates to the condition of the Company at the beginning of this 
calendar year; the date is coincident with that of the Company’s annual statement for 
1895. The results of the official examination substantially coincide with the Company’s 
Statement. The custom of the Department, in such examinations, is not t» depend upon 
the book entries, but directly to scrutinize the property, real and personal, which the 
books represent as assets, to determine the liabilities, according to the stavdard of the 
Department, and to exam:ne and investigate all the disbursements of the Company. 

The traditioual usage of the Department, though not prescribed by law, excludes 
from a company’s assets all items whose cash value cannot be tested by the examination : 
Hence the entire amount of commuted commissions, of agents’ balances and the loading 


of premiums, deferred or in collection, have been deducted from the Company’s Assets in 
the tables of the Department. 


REAL ESTATE. 


The Company’s holdiugs of real property consist (1) of lands and buildings purchased 
for its own use and buildings erected for its own offices, and (2) lands and buildings pur- 
chased under foreclosure of loans. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


The first class includes the principal building on Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, 
and the former principal office on Broadway and Liberty Street, both in the City of New 
York ; a building in Boston, one in Philadelphia, one in San Francisco, and three of mod- 
erate cost in foreign countries, viz., one in Berlin, one in the City of Mexico, and the third 
in Sydney, Australia. I have caretully investigated the value of each of these properties 
with the aid of the best experts and believe them all to have the value assigned to them 
on the Company’s books. I find no evidence of unwise expenditure upon either of these 
properties. 

In 1880, the Company purchased from the United States the old Post Office building 
and erected upon its site the Home Office, about one hundred and ninety-seven feet front 
by one hundred and fifteen feet deep. The neighborhood was then beyond the financial 
center of the city, bat this building gave it a new character, attracting many corpora- 
tions, banking firms aad professional men. The Company has since made purcbases of 
additional land adjoining its offices and large additions to its building. The Jand in the 
vicinity has steadily increased in vaiue. The appraiser of the Department has valued the 
entire property now held by the Company as its principal building at a sum higher than 
that at which it is carried on the books, The buildiug on Broadway, which was formerly 
the Company’s Home Office, is also valued by us at more than the Company gives itself 
credit for. 


FORECLOSED PROPERTY. 


The Company’s method of dealing with this class of property illustrates its wise con” 
servatism, and has my approval. : 

The cash value of this real estate as determined by the appraisers for the State is in 
the aggregate more than it represents on the Company’s books and statements. While 
the Department in this report cannot recognize prospective increase of value as an ele- 
ment in its appraisals, it is yet the opinion of the superintendent, founded on the detailed 
returns of toe experts whom he has employed, that the valuation is one which in the ag- 
gregate no probable event in the future will reduce, while circumstances are likely to 

_ arise which will materially increase it. 


STOCKS AND MONEYED CORPORATIONS. 


In recent years the Company has made investments in the shares of certain financial 
institutions. These are among the best known of the strong financial institutions of New 
York, and the shares of each yield in dividends or additions to surplus a fair percentage 
on their cost. After examination | find that each of these purchases of stock has proved 
a good investment. In no case has the Company credited itself upon its books or in its 
statements with the full market value of such stocks. Its estimate in each case is con- 
servative, and is less by a considerable margin than the price of the stock in the open 
market. - 

The same disposition to conservatism has prevailed in the Company’s valuation of all 
its stocks and bonds. It is an evidence of judicious foresight in the Company to carry 
all its stocks and bonds upon valuations which are not likely to prove too high even in 
case of a panic. I approve its policy in this respect. No item included in the bonds and 
stocks owned is over-valued ; in fact, all of them are appraised by the Company at a lower 
rate than current sales would justify. 


CASH ON HAND AND ON DEPOSIT. 


The items of cash on hand and on deposit and interest in banks and trust companies 
have been carefully examined, and the entries in the books of the Company verified by a 
careful count of cash, aad by an examination of the books of the depositaries. The De- 
partment has also inquired into the standing and security of the banks and trust com- 
panies selected as depositaries, and into the rate of interest obtained and finds that the 
perfect safety of the funds has been the first consideration of the Company, and that it 
has avoided taking a risk for the sake of higher rates of interest upon the large sums 
awaiting investment. 


LOANS ON REAL ESTATE SECURITY. 


The examiners have verified every item on the Company’s books claiming a lien on 
real estate, and find that the loans thus secured and drawing interest, amount to $71,339,- 
415.92, in exact accordance with the Company’s Statement. A very large amount of time 
and labor bas been employed by the Department in examining the titles and appraising 
the values of the five thousand nine hundred and seventy pieces of property upon which 
these loans have been made. Ia this work the Department has employed the highest 
skill it could command, and the results are satisfactory. 


SAFEGUARDS. 


The Department has investigated the methods employed by the Company in protect- 
ing its collections, balances and remittances and in controlling its agency accounts and 
expenditures, and cordially approves the system, under which there has been substantial 
exemption from loss ever since it was organized. (Ad.) 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The entire subject of the conduct of the medical examinations of candidates for insur- 
ance has been investigated by a special examiner of exceptional competence, Dr. E. B, 
Rankin, who states that: 

‘Especial attention has been given to the methods of filing application’, records of 
declined risks, and the system by which the Department is thoroughly informed as tothe 
professional standing and reliability of its Medical Examiners throughout this and foreign 
countries. The care and solicitude shown to do justice both to the applicant and to the 
Company in passing upon risks proposed is as great as could be desired by the most exact- 
ing, and considering the enormous voiume of business done can hardly be excelled, 

“The facility with which the records upon any subj2ct can be referred to, reflects 
credit upon a system which has been evolved from many years of experience and observa- 
tion. 

“*T wish to express my thanks to the Medical officers of The Mutual [nsurance Com- 
pany for their never-failing courtesy and assistance in providing me with every facility for 
acquiring a thorough koowledge of this Department.”’ 

In all of which I concur. 


BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


While The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has for many years offered 
the privilege of membership to healthy lives in all parts of the civiljzed world, it is within 
the limits of the United S‘ates that it is best known and that its activity is greatest. 

Tne Department has, nevertheless, deemed it essential to inquire minutely into the 
character of the foreign business. As the result of such inquiry | tiad that the Company 
in allits foreign business has practiced the same sound and conservative methods which 
have always characterized its business in the United States. 


INCOME, DISBURSEMENTS, Ete. 


There is nothing in the items of the Company’s Statement to require special comment 
here, inasmuch as the only result of the examination has been to verify and confirm the 
figures of each item as computed or estimated by the Company itself. Without enlarging 
therefore, upon the several entries, I refer to the table of Assets and Liabilities, of Income 
and Expenditure, which aré given below, remarking that a thorough examination of the 
expense and disbursement accounts shows no instance of any unlawful, illegitimate or 
improper expenditure, and that each several entry has been subjected to rigid and thorough 
scrutiny in all its details. 

The prosecution to a final completion of the work which Mr. Shannon had so thor- 
oughly planned ard so nearly finished has only confirmed the conclusions arrived at by 
him. The communication to the Legislature and to the public of the resulta of such an 
examination as this, when they fully justify and strengthen the position which one of the 
foremost financial institutions of the United States has long held in public confidence, is 
perbaps the most agreeable duty of the Superintendent. I take great satisfaction in cer- 
tifying, after a minute and laborious examination of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, that the Company is solvent and strong and is conducted in all 
respects in accordance with the law and sound business principles. In each instance in 
which no difference has been expressly pointed out in this Report between the conclusions 
of the official examination and the statements already published by the Company, each of 
those statements has been bv that exumination completely tested and proved accurate. 
No officer or employé of the Company receives any emoiument or perquisite other than 
the salary awarded to him by the Board of Trustees, and no Trustee or Officers of the 
Company is permitted to receive, or does receive, any commission on loans, insurance or 
any other of its transactions. 

Every book, paper, document and record in the Company’s possession has been freely 
opened to the examiners of the Department, and the Executive Officers and Official Staff 
have given cheerful assistance when required. The books are kept with system, accuracy 
and simplicity, and show the condition of each account precisely as it exists without 
resort to bookkeeping devices to vary or modify the intent and effect of any debit or credit 
entry. 

Tbe Company has prosecuted its affairs upon a high plane of propriety, avoiding 
doubtful practices and unseemly methods, always seeking to uphold its own dignity as a 
beneficent and economic factor in developing the civilization of our age and country. 
Every branch of its business is administered with ability in the interest of its members, 
and a wise and vigorous executive management controls all its Departments and com- 
bines their energies in administering its great trust. It merits in all respects the confi- 
dence of the insured and of the community at large. Aod, in conclusion, I, James F. 
Pierc®, Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York, do hereby 
certify that the true condition of The Matual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
after the examination hereinbefore recited, was upon the 3ist day of December, A.D. 1894, 
according to the appraisal of its Assets made by this Department, and the valuations of 
its Liabilities, also made by said Department, pursuant to the standard established by 
the laws of the State of New York, as follows: 





ASSETS. 
ie Lo oan utiteehinnhnen tek enaqitorinnacsinns’ $22,055,000 09 
pS SSO OECTA CCPC TEETER TCT ET ETO TCT CTT TTT 71,339,415 92 
i I MOON oo ccs ceca davecncncccentinnecencoeendersceccuccess 11,366,100 00 
Bonds and Stocks owned (market value)...... ........ceceeceeeeeeeceeeeees 83,970,690 67 
ee RE OI 5. ccingeecancnccetendtnerawesencdseceddeccesn ees 10,336 88 
aa dad dadled nt tenicceenandadwadesnencens oHdes ens acdaneseeee ns 9,644,862 08 
ON EOP OPEL LOOT ORTLE FOE L POT CECT TC EP EE TET ETCTE 1,080,940 53 
i kore danas aekenbaddcecenebedecceceucdecnes 99,535 92 
I I NO oo 65 sic dicsinbncdcncccencacdedcoscscceceses cdvcees 23.969 33 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums...............0.cceeeeeee ese ccseees 8,149,905 18 
$202,740,756 46 
LIABILITIES. 

MOE RARITIES BOE GUBW oo oa de dove. cece divtdcdecedvsdsisccscesudezies $179,802,862 00 

I EE. a cu dcidened eineCarerotdceedesencenesess $527,857 62 

Matured Endowments unpaid.............ccccceccecsccececeees 69,395 37 

Siig dade dds 6c cinebsbeadone ss anKenercurcedanns 36,215 53 
aiid cans cadaihdsecdenks ieeRteicnnnsetie 374,300 00 1,007,768 52 
I II gv oicndcnvadisdcncacdacinecsweasdscecstoenscuneee 147,731 81 
Liability under non-forfeiture clause .............ceeeeseeeee te eeceeeee reece 134,202 00 
$181,092 564 33 
MN irc tndeatinsdadudedewasasersatedeaawaineckadaresvddosancenomus 21,648,192 13 
$2U2,740,756 46 


In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the official seal of 
the Insurance Depart ment to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Albany, in the State of New York and United States of America, 
this 17th day of July, in the year of Our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
five. JAMES F, PieRcE, Superintendent, 
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Old and Young. 


A CONCERT AT THE GIRLS’ ACAD’ 
EMY. 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


LAUGHING and talking down into the hall 
Lightly they come; I know not what they 


say, 

But they have passed a healthy, happy 
day, 

And they are lovely—and God bless them 
all! 


They welcome the musician with a will, 
And hark ! His soft, complaining notes 
begin ; 
But I—I cannot hear the violin ; 
’Tis what I see that makes my heart stand 
still. 


Reverent they sit; souls and sweet faces 


blend, 
And eyelids droop beneath the music’s 
charm, . 
While here and there perhaps a loving 
arm 
Steals silently around some “dearest 
friend.” 


I gaze upon their faces for a while 
And all my grown-up worldliness is gone, 
Faces that God must once have smiled 
upon 
And all unconscious they give back the 
smile, 


Windows through which pure aspirations 
shine, 
Unwritten pages free from blot or stain 
Whereon the cynic World has tried in 
vain 
To write—and has not traced a single line. 


Kind critics they! 
and fall, 
Now wild with frenzy, now severely sad; 
They do not stop to weigh the good and 
bad ; 
Good, bad, indifferent: they applaud it all ! 


The charmed notes rise 


Oh, you sweet blossoms! 
long 
Before that treacherously bright June day 
That calls you from this heaven of work 
and play 
To take your chances in a world gone 
wrong. 


May it still be 


God guard you when with hopeful flags un- 
furled 
You march away on great designs intent ! 
God make you wise and keep you inno- 
cent ! 
God bless you, happy outcasts from the 
world ! 
ROXBURY, Mass. 


A LITTLE VACATION. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 





‘‘T DON’T suppose she has ever really 
been to Lake George or Saratoga.” 

‘* What makes you think that?” 

‘* Because she is always talking about 
those places. I’m deadly tired of her.” 

The last speaker took off a sailor hat 
and began to fan herself with some vigor. 
She glanced from the tail of her eye 
toward a young man who was spinning 
along the avenue on a bicycle. 

This young man was now in front of the 
piazza. He did not slacken his speed, but 
he snatched off his hat as he went by, exe- 
cuting a very good bow, considering the 
pace at which he was going. 

The two girls gazed after him in silence 
for a moment; and in that moment sev- 
eral men, women and boys went by, all on 
bicycles, for the place was Cottage City, 
and the time was summer; and Cottage 
City could, perhaps, better do without its 
surrounding ocean, and its tempting Gulf 
Stream, than it could goon without its con- 
crete and its ‘‘ bikes.” 

‘Curious that his mamma let him go 
out, isn’t’ it?” at length, asked Miss Wil- 
lows, who was still fanning herself, a lit- 
tle hightened color on her tanned face. 

The other girl started and turned toward 
her companion. 

** Let him go out ?” she repeated, ‘‘ what 
are you talking of, anyway ?” 

*“*The young man—the model son—the 
person who has the honor to sit at the 
table with us, and ask three times a day, 
* Will you have some more fried fish, Miss 
Willows? No, I don’t want any more 
fried fish. I don’t think I evershall want 
any more.” 

** All right, then,” was the placid re- 
sponse,” don’t have it, As for me, I’m 
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going to continue to eat it. When a girl 
lives in Chillicothe, she doesn’t have much 
chance at salt-water food, generally speak- 
ing. I’ve felt my brain growing a lot 
since I’ve been at the Vineyard.” 

**Have you? I’m glad to hear it. But 
fish doesn’t nourish brain any more; I 
suppose you know that.” 

‘*Doesn’t it? No, I didn’t know it. 
But it’s no matter. Was that Mr. New- 
comb who went by on his wheel?” 

“Yes, I can’t understand why you 
shouldn’t openly acknowledge that you 
saw him.” 

‘*Good heavens! I do openly acknowl- 
edge it. I thought I recognized the knick- 
ers. But I really don’t know”— plaintive- 
ly—‘ why you should be so touchy jus: 
because Oliver Newcomb went by on his 
wheel. There’s a lot of men been by on 
wheels within the last ha'f hour. I sup- 
pose” — thoughtfully —‘‘ that they can’t re- 
sist the concrete. Sometimes I feel as if 
I couldn’t resist it myself. Which do you 
like better”— with sudden animation— 
‘* the tarry smell or the salt-water smell ?” 

But Miss Willows did not think it neces- 
sary to make any reply to this question. 
She put on her hat and took great care in 
the stabbing it through with her hat-pin. 
Then she pulled down a little lower a few 
locks of hair from under the hat so that 
they should lie on her forehead. 

‘*] do think,” she said, at last, ‘‘that 
Mrs. Newcomb was real good to let her 
son ride this moroing. She must be 
asleep, or she would want him near; for 
he might have to bring her handkerchief, 
or her eyeglasses, or her smelling bottle, 
or I don’t know what; or even to listen to 
what she says about Lake George. I don’t 
see why she should ever come tosuch a ple 
beian spot as Cottage City. I wish she 
had chosen some other boarding place, or 
I wish we had chosen some other. I be- 
lieve I really could become interested in 
that man person if he didn’t look so siMy 
hovering about his mother so.” 

‘You mean if he hovered about you.” 

** Certainly.” 

Miss Willows put one hand up to her 
face and yawned deep and long. 

Her companion, Janet Gould by name, 
gazed at her with serious intentness, Then 


-she looked out on the avenue again where 


were people walking and bicycling, and 
dogs and children caracoling, and where 
the sun was baking the concrete which 
diffused a stimulating odor all over the 
island; that is, it was universally ac- 
knowledged to be a stimulating odor by 
the people who came here every su . mer, 
and sat on piazzas all day and inhaled the 
air. These people said that they supposed 
it would be impossible, even tho they 
tried as hard as ever they could, to have 
diphtheria while they were at the Vine- 
yard. It was the concrete, they said. 
Any way, it was the healthiest place in 
the world ; and the Gulf Stream— 

But at this point Janet Gould’s thoughts 
began to go far afield, and she immedi- 
ately tried to rouse herself. She todk her 
watch from her b2lt and looked at it. It 
was exactly ten o’clock. It would not be 
time to goin bathing before eleven at the 
earliest. She had been sittiag in the deep 
rattan rocker for more than an hour, and 
she should think it was a whole day since 
she and Marian Willows came out of the 
breakfast room and established themselves 
in the back part of the wide veranda, 

But Miss Gould was glad the time 
seemed so long; she wished each day 
would stretch on to the length of a week. 
She did not care how long she stayed 
away from Chillicothe and from teaching 
school. She knew she ought to love to 
teach those little children; she always 
felt that she was not really a womanly 
woman because she did not love her work. 
But it was just heavenly to be so many 
hundred miles from those children and to 
know that she need not try to instill an 
idea for days and days. It did take so 
much outof her to try to instill ideas. It 
seemed to her that people did not care in 
the least how many teachers died in the 
attempt to make children learn all they 
ought to know, and at the same time have 
the fact that they were learning pleasant- 
ly disguised from them. ‘ 

Miss Gould shut her eyes and listened 
to the low, pleasant murmur of the minia- 


ture city. This murmur consisted of the 
sound of human voices on all the piazzas ; 
of the muffled, rapid, peculiar noise of 
rubber-bound tires over the hard paths ; 
of the sharper sound of children’s voices, 
and the occasional joyful yap of a dog; 
for the place isa very paradise for dogs. 
One of these animals was now stepping on 
to the piazza. He paused by Miss Wil- 
lows ard interrogatively wagged his tail, 
looking up at her as hedidso. But the 
girl did not appear to notice him; so he 
moved on, and suddenly Janet felt the 
touch of something cold and wet and soft 
on her hand, which hung down at the side 
of her chair. She jumped, uttered an ex- 
clamation, then held out her hand and 
said : 

‘** Why, Boy, is that yon? I thought 
you were on your wheel—I mean, I 
thought you were with your master, who 
is on his wheel.” 

The yellow collie swung his tai] again 
and then sat down near the girl's chair. 

A little shrill laugh came from Miss 
Willows. 

** Yes,” shesaid, ‘- here we sit; the men 
are on their wheels, or they are yachting, 
or they are fishing ; and we are grateful 
if adog comes along and does not snub 
us. For my part, I’m tired of it.” 

She stretched up her arms and yawned 
again. 

‘Tired? 
beautiful !” 

**Doyou? You must be naturally stupid, 
then. I—oh, is that you, Mr. Newcomb?” 
with a swift and quite ridiculous change 
from languor to animation, as a young 
man ina wheeling suit suddenly appeared 
from round the corner of the next cottage. 
He came forward with his hat in his 
hand and Boy, the cullie, directly went to 
his side and remained close to him, 

‘*I thought you were going to ride 
twenty-five miles before you appeared 
again,” remarked Miss Willows. 

The young man sat down near her. - 

**So I was,” he said; ‘‘ but I saw you two 
ladies here, and my bike instantly lost its 
charms.” 

Miss Willows laughed gayly. Newcomb 
glanced at the other girl, who smiled lazily 
and who said nothing. 

In fact, Janet Gould had a genius for 
silence. She had a way of sitting with- 
out speaking, as if this speechlessness 
were a sort of pose; and it made people 
look at her and wonder about her ; par- 
ticularly did it have this-effect with men ; 
but she did not know it. 

Miss Willows, looking at her at such 
times used to say to herself : 

** No, Janet doesn’t know it ; that’s why 
I keep on liking her. If she had any idea 
of how—how suggestive, or something, 
she looks I should just hate her. I sup- 
pose she is one of those human beings 
who don’t say bright things themselves, 
but who are the cause of cleverness in 
others. Any way, she makes others feel 
as if they were clever, which amounts to 
the same thing. I wonder how she does 
it. I'd try it myself if I only knew how.” 

Now Miss Willows saw Newcomb’s eyes 
turn toward the girl who was lounging in 
the big chair, and, as she afterward ex- 
pressed it, she feltlike prodding him with 
her parasol, only she had no parasol, or 
any other weapon at hand at the moment. 
Therefore, she merely made some remark 
about the exhilarating effect of sitting on 
a piazza in Cottage City and counting the 
people, and the dogs and the wheels and 
thinking how healthy one was getting. 

‘“*Are you getting healthy ?” asked the 
young man. ‘“‘I notice you’ve stopped 
eating fried scup. For my part, I don’t 
see how any one can be really normal 
who doesn’t eat fried scup at the Vine- 
yard.” 

As he spoke Newcomb had rather a 
vague expression upon his countenance. 
His face was thin and delicate, and he had 
that kind of eyes which can look pleading 
and pathetic when there seemed no occa- 
sion for supplication or pathos. Perhaps 
it was Newcomb’s eyes that made it so 
easy for him to awaken interest in women. 
He was sitting on the lower step of the 
veranda. He had put his straw hat on 
the back of his head; his legs were ex- 
tended, and he was gazing intently at the 
toes of his canvas shoes, 
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*““Is my mother going to take a salt” 
water bath to-day ?” he suddenly asked. 

‘I don’t know,” was the response, 
given with great demureness. ‘‘ She 
neglected to tell us at breakfast. She 
usnally does tell us, and I’m sure I should 
have remembered it if she had mentioned 
it.” 

Miss Willows lowered her eyelids as 
she spoke. 

‘*No,” said Janet Gould, from the rear, 
‘*Mrs. Newcomb informed me that she 
didn’t sleep well last night, and she was 
going totry togetanap. She asked me 
to tell you, Mr. Newcomb, if you came 
back in time, to bring her a pail of salt 
water.” 

The young man rose. 

It was at this moment that Miss Wil- 
lows ardently wished for the second time 
that she had some kind of an iostrument 
with which to prod this person who was 
now laughing a little and making an ex- 
travagant bow before her as he said : 

‘*T go where duty calls me.” 

In a moment the two girls saw New- 
comb sauntering down the path with a 
large bucket swinging from his hand. 
Boy, the collie, walked at his heels. 

Miss Willows turned toward the girl 
calmly reposing in the chair behind her. 

‘I didn’t know you were such an 
idiot,” she remarked. 

‘* As how ?’ still calmly. 

‘* As to tell that man that his mother 
wanted salt water.” 

‘* But she did want it.” 

The other uttered an inarticulate ex- 
clamation at this response. She rose and 
flounced toward the house door. She 
paused there and said, sharply : 

‘“*TIf you had held your tongue, Janet 
Gould, as you do most of the time, 
mother’s own little boy might have 
stopped here for half an hour and helped 
kill it.” 

Miss Gould, left alone, smiled, then 
laughed aloud, after which she closed her 
eyes and appeared to go to sleep.. She 
was wakened by hearing a man’s voice 
saying, as ifa part of a dream : 

*‘I quite reckon on your going, Miss 
Gould. If the wind is only right we shall 
do it splendidly.” 

The girl opened her eyes. Mr. New- 
comb was standing before her, and the 
dog was standing behind Mr. Newcomb. 

*¢ Thank you,” said Janet, unwilling to 
own that she had been asleep. ‘I shall 
be delighted.” 

‘* All right; I’m so glad,” was the re- 
sponse. ‘* We mean to be off sharp nine. 
And Wilding is awfully particular about 
people’s being prompt.” 

‘-Oh, I shall be sure to be ready. I’m 
certain we shall have a delightful time. 
I—that is—we—but ”— 

Here Janet stopped and blushed and 
laughed. Newcomb laughed with her. 
He seemed quit? gay about something. 

‘* It’s no use,” exclaimed the girl, at last; 
‘“‘I don’t know where I’m going, and I 
don’t know who Wilding is, and I’ve been 
sound asleep, and I only heard you say 
you reckoned on my going, and that we 
should do it splendidly. What is it that 
we are going to do splendidly, Mr. New- 
comb?” 

The young man continued to look so gay 
that Janet quite wondered at the radiance 
of his face. 

They both laughed again. Then New- 
comb explained that Wilding was a friend 
of his, a fellow with no end of money ; he 
had come down in his yacht, and he had 
told Newcomb to ask some young folks to 
go over to Nantucket the next day, on 
board ‘‘ The Lark.” 

‘He said, be sure and ask some nice 
girls,” said Newcomb, with a meaning 
glance. 

**So you began with me,” returned Miss 
Gould. ‘‘How good you are! You al- 
most make me forget those school children 
in Chillicothe. What am I that I should 
go out in ‘ The Lark’? ” 


Janet's spirits were bubbling up. And 


they kept on bubbling all day, and were 
. still effervescing when she and Marion 
Willows, in white suits and sailor hats, 
went on board the yacht and began to 
play, as they said, that they were rich 
girls, and that sumptuous pleasure boats 
were merely a matter of course with them, 
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Certainly it was great fun, as they as- 
serted to each other at odd moments 
throughout the trip ; aud it continued to be 
fun after they had alllanded. ButJanet, 
being often of a pensive turn, and liking 
frequently to take her pleasure in a sad 
kind of a way, proposed privately to Miss 
‘Willows that they try a trip in the Nan- 
tucket Railway cars. They would go to 
S’conset, and could come back again long 
before *‘ The Lark” would spread its wings 
for the return trip, which was to b2 made 
by starlight. 

But Miss Willows would have none of a 
journey like that. She said that she was 
not often so lucky as to be in the lap of 
luxury, and she “was bound to make the 
most of her opportunity. 

So it happened that Janet was alone 
y when she took her seat in the train. The 

company had separated a while after land- 
ing at the wharf in the town, so that the 
girl's movements were not observed. She 
sat very quietly, gazing about her from 
the open car, and not feeling any premo- 
nition, as heroines are so likely to feel, 
that she was about to have an adventure. 
She was only conscious that she was very 
happy. The warm southwest wind swept 
through the car, bringing full breaths of 
saltness with it. 

The train rattled and jumped and 
bounced and halted along over the great 
stretch of flat land where the grass lay 
over almost on the ground beneath the 
wind. Janet held her hat on with her 
hand, leaning forward toward the win- 
dow, drinking eagerly the air and the 
strange aspect of the moors that extended 
all around her. She called the country a 
moorland. She saw close by the rails lit- 
tle purple blossoms and tiny white blooms. 
She saw the crows flying overhead, flying 
and slanting downward as they flew. The 
sky was the palest blue tint, with nota 
cloud any where visible. 

Sometimes the train stopped without 
any apparent reason, when some of the 
passengers would get out and walk, and 
look up and down the tracks, and tip their 
heads so that their hats wouldn’t blow off, 
and Nantucket Island would seem to be 
all there was in the wide world. 

People seemed to take these pauses very 
comfortably. Some of the trainmen 
would walk through the car with tools, 
and would presently be heard tinkering 
away at the engine, or at the track. The 
male passengers would light cigars, and 
nobody looked at a watch or appeared to 
think that time was of the least conse- 
quence. 

Janet roused herself from her reverie 
enough to take in the sense of the conver- 
sation between two men who were stand- 
ing outside. 

‘+ What is it, this time ?” 

** Oh, comething about the engine, and 
there’s a warped rail ahead of us. We 
are in for an hour at the very least, and 
five miles from everywhere.” 

Janet rose and walked out of the car, 
‘She stood a moment, irresolutely, then 
she chose to wander off to her left. She 
took that direction because it was not 
toward the sea, and for the womanish 
reason that apparently there could be no 
possible end tothe moor. She said aloud 
as she strolled on that she had never be- 
fore been in a place quite so different 
from Chillicothe. So she kept going on. 
The rough grass scraped through her thin 
stockings, the sand got into her shoes, the 
wind pressed her forward. It was de- 
lightful. She could not breathe deeply 
enough, The little song sparrows were 
continually poising upon tall grass heads 
and singing—ah, how they did sing! 
There was presently absolutely nothing 
visible anywhere but moor and sky, and 
one girl walking on the moor. 

Her last coherent thought had been that 
it must take a great while to fix an engine 
and to straighten out a bent rail. So she 
kept on. There is a great fascination 
in. walking over a sandy beach or 
a large plain. Nothing marks your 
progress; there is a bewildering sense of 
infinity. 

Janet Gould was aware only of an in- 
definite sense of experiencing something 
strange and delightful. Once she stopped 
and took off her hat. She swung it in her 
hand, 
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“Of all the things that I ever did,” she 
said aloud again, ‘‘ this is the best.” 

She did not know how long she had 
been going on, and she did not hear the 
rattling of the train when at last it start- 
ed. Indeed, being a dreamy person, given 
to fits of absent-mindedness, it had al- 
ready begun to seem to her that this 
might easily have been what she left Nan- 
tucket town for. 

She looked up at the pale, hot sky. She 
began to fancy that perhaps she might be 
able to make poetry. Then, she did not 
know in the least why, but all at once she 
asked herself if she knew where she was, 
and at the same time she was sure that 
she ought to know, that it was a necessity 
that she should know. She looked about 
her. There were the sky and the moor, 
and there were the song sparrows, and 
there was the girl—tho she did not notice 
that latter fact. She drew her white 
skirt up and sat down that she might 
think. 

What puzzled her extremely was that 
she could not tell in which direction to 
turn to retrace her steps, everything was 
so ex ictly like every other thing. It was 
all quite novel and enjoyable, and she did 
not remember to have heard of any one’s 
being lost on Nantucket, Of course she 
wasn’t really lost, only temporarily mis- 
laid. Here she laughed, the sound of the 
laugh going off swiftly on the wind. 

She tried to recall her geography knowl- 
edge of the island, and she was shocked at 
the extreme meagerness of that knowl- 
edge. In fact, the story that the place 
was named because ‘‘ Nancy took it” was 
about all she could remember, and that 
slight reminiscence was not exactly avail- 
able just now. She would look up Nan- 
tucket the very moment she was back in 
Chillicothe. But perhaps she would never 
be back there ; perhaps she would starve 
and die here, and the sparrows would cover 
her with leaves. 

‘* Leaves of what?” she asked, and then 
she laughed quite boisterously. 

Of course the train had gone long ago ; 
and even if it had not, it made no differ- 
ence to her, forshe could not findit. The 
land must have sloped down somewhat, or 
was it the natural rounding of the earth’s 
surface, the world being a ball ? 

She walked about a little more, holding 
her hatin her hand. How the wind did 
blow! It almost seemed as if she would 
be taken up bodily and carried some- 
where. Perhaps she would be carried to 
S‘conset and get there as soon as the train. 
All these suppositions she made aloud, 
for she liked to hear the sound of herown 
voice now she was alone. 

She did not know that nine days in ten 
there isa southwest gale sweeping over 
Nantucket. When the rest of the world 
is panting and perspiring, people on this 
happy island are taking in great draughts 
of air that has come rushing over salt 
water, 

When Janet believed that it was time 
for the sun to set, tho it was not setting, 
she looked at her watch and found that it 
was only an hour and a half since she had 
left the cars. 

But a great deal may happen in an hour 
and a half. In that time she, Janet 
Gould, had left civilization and been swal- 
lowed up in the wilds of Nantucket. 

She mounted a little hillock and gazed 
sharply all about her. She thought there 
ought to be boys here. There were boys 
everywhere. If she could only see one 
now she would follow him—follow him 
to that “ utmost purple rim,” for then she 
should get somewhere. 

As these words of the poet came in 
what she called a shiftless way to her 
mind she blushed a little, and she blushed 
because she remembered the expression 
there had been in Oliver Newcomb’s eyes 
that day when he had stood with her at 
the bows of ‘“‘The Lark” and had quoted 
Tennyson. But, of course, he had not 
meant anything. It was a way his eyes 
had. 
Yes, there certainly ought to be a boy 
somewhere on these moors. She gazed 
everywhere, but she could see no living 
thing save birds. She sat down and clasped 
her hands over her knees. She sat thus a 
long time, the wind sweeping over her, 
She became very grave. 


The sun was getting down toward the 
horizon now. 

That was west, of course. But she 
could not succeed in calculating which 
way she ought to walk, and she had 
walked so much she was tired; and she 
was getting discouraged. 

Marion Willows knew she had started 
for S’conset. But if anybody went to 
S’conget after her they wouldn’t find her ; 
besides no one would go until the return 
of the train to Nantucket. 

“Tf I were only a heroine,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘some one would rescue me. But 
a@ poor little schoolma’am hasn’t any 
chance at all.” 

Then she began walking again, and the 
wind became very damp, but it did not 
blow so hard. She walked very fast, as if 
she knew where she was going. All at 
once she was aware that a fog was slowly 
drifting in. She stood still. Uncon- 
sciously she clasped her hands tightly 
together. 

** There’s nothing t> hurt me,” she said. 
‘*But how lonesome I shall be! And the 
fog may last a week. and perhaps I shall 
starve. But Marion will organize an ex- 
pedition to search for me by to-morrow. 
Oh! what is that?” 

Something ran out of the fog up to her 
feet. Suddenly it had become dusk. It 

was a dog who sniffed at her, then began 
1o wag his tail. She held out her hands 
to him. 

‘*Do stay!’ she exclaimed; ‘and 
where is your master?” 

The animal sviffed again, wagged his 
tail again. then ran off and was instantly 
swallowed up in the mist. 

Janet’s heart went down like lead. The 
tears sprang to her eyes. She sobbed 
heavily. Then she tried to become calm. 
She even whistled, hoping she could lure 
the dog back. 

‘*How much company he’d be!” she 
said. 

She began to think of cosy rooms, light- 
ed, and with people in them. She had 
been in such rooms; but she had not been 
particularly thankful at the time. 

The sun must have set. It would bea 
longnight. She was glad of even the thin 
scarf which she had brought on her arm. 
But it seemed very thin now. Her lips 
were wet and salt, 

‘*Ab!” she sighed again; “if I were 
only a heroine!” She was so chilly that 
she did not dare to sit stilltoolong. ‘It 
does seem as if the dog might have 
stayed !” 

She found herself talking aloud, and she 
was surprised that she should so vividly 
recall Mr. Newcomb’s face. He had been 
telling how impossible it had been for him 
to get speech with her. He said that it 
was as if she were hedged about by—what 
had he said? But she remembered his 
eyes very well. Then she felt her face 
growing hot again. 

After this a great deal of time passed, 
during which Janet wandered about and 
thought of her school in Chillicothe, and 
of how there were two or three people 
there who would miss her and who would 
be sorry fora long time—perhaps a year— 
because she had perished on the island of 
Nantucket. Perhaps she had been dozing, 
At any rate it seemed to her that it was a 
voice in a dream that she heard. 

*- Oh, thunder and‘lightning !” the voice 
cried, 

Janet sprang up. She felt drenched 
with the fog. She could not see anything. 
She stretched out her arms. Yes, of 
course she had been dreaming. 

Sowebody took hold of one of her ex- 
tended hands. It was alittle, rough, hard 
— that clasped hers, and now the voice 
said : 

“Hullo! I say, can’t ye speak, nor 
nothin’ ?” 

‘*Oh yes, I can speak,” she responded. 
‘*Is it morning, or is it the night after to- 
morrow ?” 

‘**Tain’t mornin’, ’n’ ’tain’t ter-morrer,”’ 
was the answer ; ‘‘it’s jest this evenin’ ; 
that’s all ’tis.” 

It was a boy’s voice, and Janet could 
dimly see a short shape close to her. She 
gave a joyous laugh. She held on tightly 
to the small, tough hand. 

‘*You’re mistaken,” she cried, gayly, 
‘it’s at least to-morrow.” 

‘* Have it jes’’s you like,” was the an- 
swer ; ‘’tain’t no matter.” 

‘1 won't insist on anything,” said Ja- 
net, ‘‘only take mesomewhere. It’s just 
beautiful that you’ve found me.” 

The boy made no answer to this remark, 
He had disengaged his hand from her 
grasp and had thrust it into his pocket. 
He whistled two or three notes before he 
ms: ‘“‘She kinder talked ’s if she’d be’n 
ost.” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, briskly, ‘‘ Icame 
in ‘ The Lark,’ and I've been lost for two 
days. I wish you’d take me somewhere 
now as quick as you can.” 

‘* Allright. Here we be on the road to 
S’conset, ’n’ close by our house. Why in 
time didn’t you come to the house? Ma’d 
taken you in, fast enough. Come on.” 

The boy moved, and Janet sp 
quickly to his side, She took hold of his 
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aim. She explained to him that she was 
afiaid be would vanish if she didn’t hold 
him. 

He replied that she-might hold him if 
she wanted to. He knew women didn’t 
have much sense, any way. 

In five minutes Janet saw a light shin- 
ing from a room, and in two minutes more 
she was in the room and the woman there 
had wrapped a heavy shawl about her. 

**The land!” cried this woman; ‘so 
you've be’n stragglin’ round in the fields, 
have ye? But ’tain’t late.” 

Se glanced at the clock, which marked 
a quarter to eight. Janet also looked at 
the clock, 

**T suppose ivs to-morrow night,” said 
the girl. 

Here the boy, who stood staring steadily 
at her, gave a grunt. His mother stared 
also. 

‘: No,” she said ; ‘‘I rather guess it’s to- 
night, fast enough.” 

Janet sat silent. She was conscious of 
smelling fish very strongly. She tried te 
compose her mind, for it seemed greatly 
in need Of Composing. Afterashort time 
she asked if there was a train tack to 
Nantucket that night. 

** No, there wasn’t.” 

Then she asked if she could get a horse 
and carriage to take her back. 

The mother and son looked at each 
other. The son said: ** Mebby he could 
get Jeb Wiusor’s tish-cart. The hoss was 
slow ; ’n ’Lwas quite a piece of distance.” 

Immediately Jeb Winsor’s horse and 
fish-cart seemed to Janet the two things 
she could not live without. 

in half an hour she and the boy were 
driving toward Nantucket town. 

Jeb Winsor’s horse was slow. It could 
not really trot atall; it could only try to 
trot and then drop back into a walk. 

The boy developed a great capability for 
conversation, He told Janet the peculiar- 
iues and the probable pecuniary means of 
every summer visitor in S’conset. He said 
he gut bait for ** lots of um.” 

1 dare not state how many hours Jeb’s 
horse was in going to Nantucket. Janet 
asserted that it was a day and a half, 

But he 1eached there, and he was driven 
to une wharf where ** ‘ihe Lark” had iand- 
ed that day. Janet had a feeling that the 
yacht might not start back in the fog, and 
she was right. She also had a feeling that 
she did not wish to go on board then, it 
was 80 late, and the boat was dark, save 
for its single lantern. She wished she had 
asked the boy’s mother to jet her stay all 
night in her house. 

Nobody had seemed to miss her or to try 
to find her. She had never felt so deso- 
late in her life—no, not even on the 
moors a few hours ago. 

Finally, she had the boy drive her to one 
of the smal! hotels where she was given a 
room, and where she fell asleep the mo- 
ment she put herself upon the bed, her 
last co..erent thought beiug that she would 
go back to the Vineyard by steamer. 

Ic seemed to her that she was awakened 
the moment that she had tallen asleep by 
rapid knocks on the door. She opened her 
eyes to see the sunlight inher room. She 
heard the voice of Marion Willows, call- 
ing imperatively : 

** Janet! Janet Gould! Let me in!” 

So she rose and opened the door, look- 
ing at her triend rather coldly. But Miss 
Willows did not mind. 

*Well, you have ted us a life!” she 
cried, 

She took Janet by the shoulders and 
kis:ed her. 

‘* How did you know I was here?” ask- 
ed Janet, with some frigidnness. 

‘**How? Why, haven’t we been to 
S’conset ‘—and wasn’t it just providential 
that we finally found « boy who had 
found you, and who suid he had left you 
here? And ‘The Lark’ wouldn’t start 
because you were missing; and—well— 
you’ve raised no end of a breeze, I should 
say. I hope you’ve liked it.” 

Janet was not feeling quite so desolate. 
So they had been aware tnat she was miss- 
ing. 

** Who is ‘ we’?”’ she asked, after she 
had voluntarily kiseed her friend again. 

‘‘Iv’s Mr. Newcomb and your humble 
servant. We did the searching.” 

There was a certain tone in Marion’s 
voice that made Janet turn and look at 
her sharply. 

* Oh !” she said. 

Marion seeined to hesitate; then she 
came nearer. 

**1 did think that Oliver—that Mr. New- 
comb—had a weakness for you,” she be- 
gan, speaking rapidly ; ‘“* but I knew you 
were engaged, and |told him. He seem- 
ed surprised, and—weli—he asked me to 
be his wife.” 

‘* And you said yes ?” 

ity Yes.” 


“I congratulate you. He is—I think 
him a—agood man. But you are mistaken 
about me; my engagement was broken 
some months ago. I told you; perhaps 
you have forgotten that I told you.” 

Janet was very pale. She was thinking 
of the look there had been in Mr, New- 
comb’s eyes. It was curious that she 
should remember that look. She supposea 
it was his way. 

‘* Yes, I forgot,” said Marion, slowly, 
She averted her eyes as she spoke, 
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THE FROGS WERE TALKING. 


BY BLANCHE NEVIN, 





AT close of day 

As I went walking 
This is the way 

The frogs were talking. 


“ Croak, croak. ’’—the big one spoke, 
‘Climb up, little frog, 
If your legs are able ; 
You will find this log 
Is very comfortable.” 


“* Croak, croak ’’—the little one spoke, 
‘Oh, my darling Pappy, 
Aren’t we gay and happy ? 
Oh, my pretty Mammy, 
Aren’t we cool and clammy ?” 


“* Croak, croak ’’—the big one spoke, 
‘*Can you tell me whether 
We shall bave clear weather ? 
All the stars to night 
Are especially bright.”’ 


** Croak, croak ’’—the big one spoke, 
“Mercy! How it shines 
Up above the pines, 
That little moon, so high 
In the crystal sky.” 


**Croak, croak ’’—the jolly one spoke, 
‘Let us make a noise. 
There are not any boys; 
I dearly love a riot, 
And the lake’s too quiet.” 


“*Croak, croak! Isn’t it a joke? 
That lady and her lover 
Kissing in the clover 
Underneath the trees 
Think nobody sees.” 


‘* Croak, croak ’’—the wary one spoke, 
** Lie low in the grasses 
For somebody passes ; 
So, if you love your skiu, 
Jumpin! Jumpin!” 


Splash ! dash ! away with a crash, 
Off of every stump, 
Each one gives a jump, 
And, diving as they scatter, 
Put an end to their chatter. 


That was the way 
The frogs were talking 
At the close of the day 
As I went walking. 
LANCASTER, PENN. 
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MISS MARJORIE’S FIRST CASE OF 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY MAUD WILKINSON, 








‘*T WANT you to understand,” said Colo- 
nel Crissey, as he rose to go, “ that my 
son is a very obstinate boy, and you will 
have to whip him soundly when he won't 
behave. Ii’s the only way to manage 
him.” 

Miss Majorie, the new teacher, glanced 
sympathetically at the little boy under 
discussion. He was sitting on one of the 
front seats of the schoolroom, with his 
big folding slate and well-worn school- 
books piled up across his knees. He had 
been listening with an intelligent, tho 
peculiarly impersonal interest, to his 
father’s lengihy exposition of his charac- 
ter ; and the closing suggestion of drastic 
measures failed to disturb the perfect 
composure expressed in the little fellow’s 
countenance. 

**T guess Frank will be good of his own 
accord,” replied Miss Marjorie, with a 
pleasant smile toward the child. 

**You can’t tell by his looks,” said 
Colonel Chrissey, observing the innocent 
expression, growing each moment more 
seraphic, of the fair, round face. ‘It’s 
his very obstinacy makes him look so 
good just now. You'll find out for your- 
self pretty soon ; there’s no need of my 
telling you any more about it. Only I 
want him to learn something this year. 
He’s been to schoola whole year and can’t 
read yet, and it’s all on account of his 
obstinacy. Whipping is the only thing 
that'll conquer him, and you mustn’t be 
afraid of hurting him; he can stand it. 
Have you a good birch rod ?” 

**No,” replied Miss Marjorie, with a 
sinking of the heart ; ‘‘ but really, Colonel 
Crissey, I don’t think ”— 

‘‘ Weil, here is one,” interrupted the 
colonel, producing from somewhere be- 
heath his long coat a formidable switch ; 
*‘and I want you to use it. Now, my 
son,” he continued, turniag toward Frank, 
**T want you to understand that this will 
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hurt. There won’t be any joke about it, 
either.” 

And with this last warning Colonel 
Crissey impressively laid the instrument 
of castigation across Miss Marjorie’s desk, 
made a stately bow to the young teacher, 
and took his departure, 

Frank watched Miss Marjorie with a 
pleased expectancy written upon his face 
as she quietly took the rod and placed it 
behind the chromo of George Washington 
which huog upon the wall. 

Miss Ma: jorie Malcolm was just enter- 
ing upon her first experience of teaching. 
She had undertaken the charge of a little 
“neighborhood school” in a booming 
town of Wisconsin. Her school op ned 
with fifteen pupils, between the ages of 
seven and fourteen. 

Every day Miss Marjorie spent the last 
half-hour of schooltime reading aloud to 
the children. The first book she chose 
happened to be Jacob Abbott’s “ Life of 
Nero.” The children became intensely 
imterested in the story, and they were loud 
in their expressions of indignation against 
Nero for his cruelty, while their admira- 
tion for the martyrs who suffered under 
the wicked emperor’s persecutions was 
unbounded. Miss Marjorie took advan- 
tage uf the enthusiasm awkened to tell 
the chiliren several stories of heroes who 
had sacrificed their lives for their faith. 

The stories often became the subjects of 
animated discussion among the children ; 
and one day, before the morning session 
had opened, Miss Marjorie overheard 
through the open window the following 
fragments of conversation : 

**What would you do, Franky, would 
you give up, or would you die ?” 

“‘I would never give up,” came the firm 
reply, ina clear, childish voice, 

** Would you let them burn you ?” 

‘I would never give up,” he repeated— 
“never. If I once said a thing I would 
never take it back. Noone could make 
me.” . 

‘* But when you saw the fire !” 

‘‘I would be perfectly immovable. I 
would walk into the fire myself—calmly, 
like this.” 

Miss Marjorie looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw an admiring group watch 
the little fellow, as, with dignified bearing, 
he walked toward the woodpile. He 
climbed upon it, and when he had found 
a firm footing, he turned toward the spec- 
taiors with an expression of lofty and 
serene resolution upon his face. The girls 
all clapped their hands, and some one 
cried, ‘*Good for you, Franky !” 

He was in dead earnest, and he did look 
like a real little hero, Miss Marjorie’s 
heart swelled with admiration. 

The school had been in progress three 
and a half weeks, and all had gone well. 
No pupil had been more docile and lova- 
ble than little Frank Crissey. 

Miss Marjorie had resolved, when she 
learned from his father, who surely 
ought to know, of the boy’s obstinate dis- 
position, that she would be very careful 
to avoid giving him any occasion to ex- 
hibit it, but that she would get him so 
much interested in his work that he 
would forget to be obstinate. The plan had 
worked admirably; and now as_ she 
watched him from the window, the 
thought occurred to her that possibly the 
father had wholly misjudged the son’s 
character. 

That day Miss Marjorie completely for- 
got her resolution not to come to an issue 
with Frank, and the result was—her first 
case of discipline. 

The trouble began out of a very little 
matter, An orange dropped out of Bessie 
Tubbs’s desk, and rolled demurely out into 
the middie of the floor. This started a 
general laugh, in which Miss Marjorie 
herself could not help joining, when she 
saw the comical expression of helpless 
distress in Bessie’s face; for Bessie was 
the only one who saw nothing funny in 
the behavior of her orange. Frank was 
fairly ecstatic with delight when he ob- 
served that even Miss Marjorie couldn’t 
help seeing how funny it was, and he be- 
came quite uproarious and clapped his 
hands. Finally, when the orange had 
been restored to its owner, the mirth sub- 
sided. But Frank did not like to have the 
fun over so quickly. He punched his 


seat mate, made signs to various ones to 
go on laughing, and even whispered to 
Bessie Tubbs, who sat beside him, to let 
her orange roll out again; but all to no 
avail. Finally, he made five little paper 
balls, and began to throw them about the 
room, aiming at different ones. Miss 
Marjorie thought it was time for her inter- 
vention. 

“Frank,” she said, ‘‘ that will do; go 
on with your work now.” 

Frank was quiet for a moment, and 
then aimed another ball at Harry Van 
Sleik. 

‘*Frank,” repeated Miss Marjorie, in a 
decided tone, ‘‘ we have had enough fun 
now. You must go on with your work.” 

Miss Marjorie noticed that as she was 
speaking Frank slipped the last of his paper 
balls into his right hand, and held it in 
readiness for a throw under his desk. 

‘Will you be good now?” she asked, 
with a smile, 

Frank, seeing her smile, was encour- 
aged to hope that she might be made to 
laugh again; and so he replied, more in 
fun than in earnest, ** No.” 

Miss Marjorie stopped smiling and said : 
‘*Frank, you must not throw that ball.” 

Receiving no reply, she added: ‘‘ Are 
you going to be good now ?” 

Frank sobered down immediately and 
replied, ‘‘ No.” 

Miss Marjorie was taken by surprise. 
Here was open defiance before the whole 
school. Surely the time had come for the 
birch rod. 

‘*Then I must punish you,” she said. 
** Come here.” 

Frank walked forward, while Miss 
Marjorie took down the rod from behind 
the picture of George Washington. 

‘*Hold out your bani,” said Miss Mar- 
jorie, in a firm tone, tho her heart within 
almost failed at the thought of the ap- 
proaching contest. 

Frank held out his hand fearlessly, and 
Miss Marjorie brought down the cruel rod 
rather sharply upon the tender flesh, 

*“Will you be good, now?” she re- 
peated. 

‘*No,” he replied, in an unshaken vuice. 

Miss Marjorie gave two more strokes, a 
little harder this time. 

‘* Will you be good now?” she asked 
again. 

‘*Miss Marjorie,” he replied, with dig- 
nity, ‘there is no need of ycur asking me 
any more. I shall not change my mind.” 

Miss Marjorie raised the rod higher than 
before, determined to bring it down with 
increased force, but something made her 
falter. She noticed on Frank’s face the 
same expression of serene resolve that she 
had seen there, as he stood upon the wood- 
pile fancying himself a martyr. Frank 
was holding his breath in anticipation of 
the coming blow, but the little hand, 
which lay in Miss Marjorie’s palm, did not 
quiver. 

“If I should whip him hard enough to 
make him yield,” taought Miss Marjorie, 
‘what ashameful victory it would be of 
mere physical force over a brave little 
heart!’ She did not give the intended 
stroke. ‘* You may go into the cloak- 
room, and sit down there,” she said. 

Frank obeyed, and the lessons went on 
as usual, until the children were dismissed 
for recess. 

‘*Now, Frank,” said Miss Marjorie, 
opening the cloakroom door, ‘‘ you may 
come out.” 

He came out, pale with determination. 
Miss Marjorie placed a chair for him, and 
they both sat down. 

‘* Frank,” began Miss Marjorie, ‘‘I am 
not going to whip you any more, nor 
make you stay in the cloakroom, nor pun- 
ish you ia any way.” * 

Frank looked up at her with his sweet 
blue eyes full of wonder. 

‘‘Even if I should succeed in making 
you say you’d be good, that would not 
make you really good. In this world 
everybody must choose for himself 
whether he will be good or bad; and I am 
going to let you choose for yourself, 
Which did Nero choose to be ?”’ 

‘* Bad,” replied Frank, expressing in his 
voice his disgust at the character of Nero. 

‘*Would you like to be like him when 
you are a man ?” , 

‘* No,” replied Frank, with decision. 
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‘* Perhaps,” said Miss Marjorie, ‘‘ when 
Nero was a little boy like you he chose to 
be bad, and had no idea how very bad he 
would get to be by the time he was a man, 
When bad people grow, their badness 
grows too. Bad little boys make bad men, 
and good little boys make good men . 
When you decide what kind of a boy you 
will be you are deciding at the same time 
what kind of a man you will be.” 

Frank’s face became very serious. 

“*Oh, Miss Marjorie !” he exclaimed, “I 
will be good.” 

**Would you be willing,” asked Miss 
Marjurie, ** to say before the whole school, 
when they come in, that you have decided 
to be good?” 

‘* No,” replied Frank. 

‘* Well,” said Miss Marjorie, ‘‘ I am not 
going totry to make you. You may do 
just as you choose about it.” 

After a pause she went on: ‘Do you 
remember that girl | told you about who 
weat into the arena and let the lions eat 
her up,and wouldn’t say she didn’t be- 
lieve in God?” 

** Yes,” replied Frank; *‘ she was brave.” 

‘* But the people in the amphicheater 
thought she was wicked and silly.” 

‘* Yes,” said Frank, ‘“‘ and that made it 
all the harder for her to hold out. I tell 
you, she was a brave one to let those lions 
get her.” 

‘* But did it make her any happier to be 
brave?” asked Miss Marjorie. 

“*No,” replied Frank ; *‘ for she had to 
beeaten up. Oh, I tell you, it must have 
hurt. But (’'d rather be brave than happy. 
I'd hke something very, very hard to bear, 
so I could show how brave I could be. You 
didn’t whip me very hard,” he went on, 
with an apologetic smile. ‘‘I wanted you 
to hit harder, so I could show how much 
I could stand.” : 

‘* | am sure, Frank,” replied Miss Mar- 
jorie, ‘*that you could stand a very hard 
whipping.” : 

Frank flushed with pleasure at these 
words: et ‘ 

** But,” said Miss Marjorie, ‘ doing 
wrong isn’t brave, even if 10 is hard. It’s 
doing right when it’s hard that’s brave. I 
know of something you ought to do that 
would be mucn harder for you to do than 
to bear a whipping. Idon’t know whether 
you would have the courage to do itor 
not.” 

‘What is it?” asked Frank, eagerly. 
‘‘Try me and see.” ee 

“Ir,” said Miss Marjorie, ‘‘ when the 
scholars all cowe in, you snould say before 
them all that you had decided tw be good, 
they might laugo at you afterward, aad 
say you aad w give up after all, and that 
you weren’t 80 Drave as you thougot you 
were, You sve tnis would be a very hard 
thing for you to do; but itis brave to do 
right whea it’s bard.” 7 

**Oh, Miss Marjorie, I can’t do that, 
said Frank, his eyes tiding with tears. 

‘* 1 was afraid 1t would be too nard for 
you,” said Miss Marjorie, sadly, as she took 
up the bell to ring 16. ; : 

‘Oh, Miss Marjorie, wait a minute. 
Isn’t there sumetniug else? I will say I’ve 
been naughty, aud | willlet you whip me, 
on, so hacd—tull wy nand is all swolen, if 
you want 00.” fen 

“No,” said Miss Marjorie, as she rang 
the bell, tnat wouldu’t dv any good. You 
may just take your seat as usual with tne 
Others wheu they Come 1n.” a : 

** Miss Marjorie,” said Frank, seizing his 
teacuer’s naud us she laid down tne vell, 
“I wilidoit. ican, Ask me when they 
alicome in. Just try me.’ : 

When the scuvlars haa taken their seats, 
Miss Marjorie began, ** Frauk, have you 
decideu”—put sone got no further, for 
Frank was upon his feet, pale as a sncet. 

“Yes,” ne choked out, ‘Lf will be 
good.” tials ' 

He sank back into his seat, and buried 
his tace in bis hauds. 

That afternoon, instead of the usual 
reading, Miss Marjorie talked to tne cunil- 
dren avout true pravery and lalse bravery. 
Tney listened very svverly, aud went 
away more quietly than usual when scnvol 
was dismisscd. As they passed the win- 
dow, Miss Marjorie heard Harry Van 
Sleik’s voice saying, “1 say, Franky, 
aren’ you glad you said you’u be good?” 

‘Two moutns later, Coionel Crissey said 
to Miss Marjorie: ‘* 1 waut vo thauk you, 
Miss Marjorie, for wnat you’ve done for 
my son, inere’s a Change Come over him 
siuCe he’s beea in your scuvol. He naso’t 
had one of his opsunave spells tur two 
moutus, aud he used tO nave them nearly 
every week. . 
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The Second Summer, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarious in 
a child’s life. Generally it may be true, but 


will find that mothers and physicians fa- 
euler witn the value of tne Gail Bordea Kagle 
Brand Condensed Miik do not so regard it. 
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PEBBLES. 


No, Maude, dear, we would not advise 
you to use mice as bait for catfish.—Phila- 
delphiu Record. 


...-Charley: ‘‘ What makes the old cat 
howl so ?”” Walter: ‘** I guess you’d make 
a noise if you was full of fiddle strings in- 
side.”—New York Herald. 


..Mary had a little lamb, 
The lamb was very tough. 
Under the circumstances 
A little was enough. 
—Detroit Tribune. 


..«.'*Come back! come back!” he cried in 
grief, 
“My daughter! oh, my daughter!” 
But she sat hid behind her sleeves, 
And hopelessly he sought her. 
—Philudelphia Press. 


.- Tommy: “When ’maman I'm going 
to bea soldier.”” Mother: ‘‘ What! and be 
killed by the enemy ?” Tommy: *‘Oh, well, 
then I guess.I’ll be the enemy.’’—Yale Rec- 
ord. 





....-A recent number of Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine contains an article on ‘‘Cuckoo Cor- 
ner.’”’ It is not, as might be supposed, a 


description of Washington, D. C., but a: 


sketch of English country life.—N. Y. Trib- 
wne. . 


....Fond Father: “I hardJy know what 
business to put my son in. [ know practi- 
cally nothing about his ability.” Friend: 
“Take him for a sea voyage. That will 
show what there is in him.’’—Philadelphiu 
Record. 


...-Cobble: ‘* I don’t think the landlord 
of the Ocean Bar House liked what I said to 
him before I went in bathing.”’ Stone: 
‘*What was that?” Cobble: “I asked 
him if there wereany other sharks around.’» 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Police Justice: ‘‘What’s the charge 
against this man?” Policeman: “ Imper- 
sonating an officer.” Police Justice: ‘* What 
did he do ?”’? Policeman: *‘He walked up 
to a street vender’s stand and took a hand- 
ful of peanuts.’’—Chicago Record. 


....*Does your sister know that 1 have 
called to see her ?” the young man inquired, 
after waiting uneasily for an hour. ‘I 
guess she does,”’ replied the small brother. 
“* She doesn’t generally take more than five 
minutes to come down when she has a 
caller.”,— Washington Star. 


..‘‘What broke up the meeting” in- 
quired the sympathizer. ‘‘ What broke up 
the meeting ?’”’ echoed the fiery anarchist 
orator, fiercely. ‘It was broken up, sir, by 
an idiot in the audience who started round 
with a hat to take up a collection to pay for 
the dynamite.’’— Boston Globe. 


.-“T can’t have whistling at the table, 
Mr. Slocum,” said the boarding house 
keeper. ‘I thought you said yesterday 
you liked to hear a man whistle at his 
work,’’ replied the boarder, as he made an- 
other ineffectual attempt at cutting his 
piece of beefsteak.— Yonkers Statesman. 


..--Jobson: ‘Is this your boy, Uncle ?”’ 
Uncle ’Rastus: ‘No, sah. Dat’s on’y mah 
stepchile.”” Jobson: ‘‘How do you make 
that out; neither you nor your wife were 
married before?’ Uncle ’Rastus: ‘‘ No, 
sab ; but yo’ see, sab, dis hyar boy was done 
lef bah somebody on our steps, sah.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Record. 


....** You know de w’ite house over yere 
on de hill ?” ‘‘ Yep.” ‘“* W’at you s’spose 
the ole woman said w’en I axed fora hand- 
out ?” ‘Give it up.” ‘* She sez,‘ Do you 
like ven’son » I sez, ‘ Yes,’ an’ then sbe 
sez, ‘ There’s a sawbuck out yere; mebbe 
you can rassle off a piece if you work right 
hard.’ ”—Chicago Record. 


.... Little ’Rastus was reading aloud for 
the edification of the rest of the family 
from his book of fairy tales. He began: 
“Once there was a flock of chickens whicb 
wandered after dark into a watermelon 
patch’’— ‘*See heah, boy,” his father in- 
terrupted, ‘‘ when de preacher come nex’ 
Sunday I gwine ask heem ef dem words is 
really dar; an’ if you des ben makin’ dat 
up fer to tantalize me, I gwine dust yo’ 
jacket twell yo’ tongue hang out.’’—Indi- 
anapolis Journal, 


CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as “Rogers.” Our trade- 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. ‘ 1847” 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver. Look 
Yut for imitations. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE LINDEPENDENT.1 








357.—DECAPITATION. 
Oh, I listen to the second of the rain, 
As itlightly taps upon the window pane; 
With a primal and a sputter, 
Then it glides into the gutter, 
And away it goes to join the sea again. 


Oh, I listen to the second of the rain, 
Shedding moisture for the newly springing 
grain; 
And I see the little flowers, 
As they feel the pleasant showers, 
Blooming forth in fresher loveliness again. 


Ob, I listen to the second of the rain, 
And it bids my heart be still and cease its 
pain. 
If the faded flowers look brighter, 
Should my sad heart not feel lighter 
And o’er what seems misfortune ne’er com- 
plain ? S. A. W. 


358.—HALF SQUARE. 

1, A letter; 2, a city of China; 3, a pro- 
jecting part of a wheel; 4, a local European 
measure of length ; 5, a plate; 6, to advise 
(Obs.); 7, plants of the family Marantacesw 
(Standard); 8, the gunwale of a ship; 9, 
Italian painter, 1697-1768 (Webster); 10, a 
regular or connected series; 11, a monu- 
mental stone used among the ancient Celts 
(Standard); 12, any stones from which ce- 
ment may be manufactured (Standard). 

A. F. HOt. 
359.—AT THE SEASIDE RESORTS. 

[In each triplet one is transposed to make 
two, a kind of bird.] 

1. 
Rude twos have quarters near us, in that 
tree, 
Their nests with ones of straw stuffed 
clumsily 
(They seem to like human society). 
» 
But far from frighting sounds of man’s one 
tongue 
Shy twos and herons tend their downy 
young, 
Or wade the golden-sanded reefs among. 
3. 
Upon the boathouse sits a two, all day, 
So still a one might easily portray 
Him, in his silent outlooking for prey. 











“Packing up 


to go away for the 


summer, are you? 
Well, don't forget 
that bottle of Pond’s 
Extract. 


Incomparable for sunburn, chafing, 
bruises, inflamed eyes, insect 
stings, etc. Made only by 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 









Rainproof 
binding to 
keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 
the famous 


“S. Hi, & Mi.” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A set ofthe “‘S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, maiied for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M Co., P. O. Box 699,N. Y. 
**S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





4. 
Against yon marshy ledge, in evening 
glooms 
Twos one each other, their pure white crests 
and plumes 
Starring the green like myriad snowy 
blooms. 
5. 
The blackbirds nest among the low sea- 
sage 


Where hardy twos sometimes seek harbor- 
age 

When wild storms one along in frightful 
rage. 


MABEL P. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JULY 257Tu. 
352.—Potator. 

353 —Wings. 

354.—1, Temple: 2, ark: 3, boat; 4, ear; 
5, rod: 6 nail; 7, ass; 8, candlestick (gold- 
en): 9, lion; 10, epistle. Initials—Taber- 
nacle. 

355.—1, Marigold: 2, sweet william; 3, 
snowball; 4, four-o’clock; 5, golden-rod ; 
6, balsam ; 7, elder : 8, jonquil ; 9, bachelor’s 
button ; 10, matrimony ; 11, bleeding heart ; 
12, heart’s ease ; 13, tulips ; 14, blush roses ; 
15, Jack-in-the-pulpit, cardinal flower; 16, 
butter and eggs; 17, rose; 18, lily and 
daisy; 19, pink; 20, orange blossoms; 21, 
lady’s slippers; 22, phlox; 23, shamrock ; 
24, forget-me-not ; 25, mourning bride; 26, 
sweet peas, 

356.—Personal oddity. 


Weakening Weather, 


Such are these hot days of summer, and the result 
of this weakness is sometimes serious, especially if 
the body is in a debilitated condition, the blood im- 
poverished, the digestion poor. The best safeguard 
against illness is to keep the blood rich and pure by 
the use of 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. 





Hood’s Pills easy to buy, easy to take, 


easy in effect. They are 
the ideal family cathartic, because they are so gentle 
and mild as to be adapted to women and children. 


‘BABIES DIE 


in nine cases out of ten because 
of improper feeding. In nine 
cases out of ten, Babies under a 
year old are fed on cow’s milk in 
one form or another. The use 
of cow's milk is fraught with 
danger. Your doctor will con- 
firm this statement. 

There is a food for babies 
which does not require the addi- 
tion of cow's milk—a food pos- 
sessing especial value in hot 
weather—a food which saves 
thousands of lives from Cholera 
Infantum every year. It re- 
quires the addition of water only 
in preparation. It is 


Nestlé’s Food 


| A sample can of Nestlé’s Food will be 
sent on application. 































| Thos. Leeming & Co., Sole Agents, 
! 73 Warren St., New York. 
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FINE CLOTHING SAVED 


* Sunlight 
Soap 


f Nothing is so harassing to the fee!- 
p ings as to have beautiful clothes 4 

torn and eaten by the use of poor 
E soaps, full of injurious acids. Not J 
ponly does Sunlight Soap prevent y 
Pwear and tear, it actually saves 
Eclothes. It’s a ‘labor-saver, too, be- 
pcause it does about all the work s 
§ itself—little rubbing and no bother. 4 
t Besides, it prevents woolens from } 
r shrinking. : 

Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harnson Sts., N.Y. 
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Durable—Easily npolie 
This roofing is manufact 
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A Treasure for Tourists. 


- Bente and Pleasure on America’s Greatest Rail- 
the Four-Track Series for 1895, issued 








acier ever published. No brief description can give 
an adequate! ea of its excellence an4 ben a To 
summarize it io a few words, the book is a 
handsome volume of 4 royal octavo pages, with 
numerous maps and iustealtens, beautifully bound 
in illuminated covers The primary object of the 
book is to give useful information regarding the 
ropular health and pleasure resorts of New York, 

New England and Canuda: but it goes beyond this 
scope,and in a series of interesting chapters treats 
of the beauties of landscape aud .climate to be met 
with in California, Colora’o, Utah, Yellowstone 
Park, Mexico, Japan and the Howatlian Islands. The 
descriptive matter relating to the various features of 
interest in these localities is accompanied by over 300 
illustrati»ns, depicting the most beautiful scenery of 
the country. In addition to these features, epito- 
mized tables of routes, fares, hotel rates, etc., etc., 
render the book invaluable to traveler and tourist. 
The maps are all new an‘ up to date and cover the 
Adirondack Mountains. Thousand Islands, Lake 
Region of Central New York, and allthe prominent 
resorts. 

Every one who intends to get out of the city for 
the summer should secure a copv of this book and 
study the 1,000 tours it describes before coming toa 
decision. George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent of the New York Central, will send a copy to 
ph — in the world, upon receipt of ten 2 cent 

$60; a a month 1 to ‘sell. Leach’s 
ACEN Tt Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co. > Sincinn: ati, © 


QUE NA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALU’s BAtsAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too. if taken in the early 
stages of trat disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a hottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 














GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 





TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
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' STEINWAY 


UPRIGHT | 
PIANOS 


| GRAND 
| PIANOS 





4 SS 
i The recognized Standard Pianos of. the world, pre-eminently the best instru- 
; ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 


| globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
i i artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 
tie FRANZ ABT, FRANZ RUMMEL, 
es 0. 5 a, sii CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
Hig.) ’ ANTON SEIDL 
1, HECTOR BERLIOZ, , 
im. FELICIEN DAVID, WILHELM TAUBERT, 
fe ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, AMBROISE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 


FERD. VON INTEN, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 
RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


CARL WOLFSOHN, 


AND BY MESDAMES 


f CHARLES GOUNOD, 
| STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
% RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
! THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
j DR. FRANZ LISZT, ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
f A. MARMONTEL, MINNIE HAUK, ETELKA GERSTER, 
ie DR. WILLIAM MASON, EMMA JUCH 
4 § 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, MARIE KREBS 
a 8. B. MILLS, LILLI LEHMANN, 
L IGNATZ MOSCHELES, ANNA MEHLIG, 
: ADOLPH NEUVENDORFF, PAREPA ROSA, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, ADELINA PATTI, 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, | SOFIA SCALCHI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, TERESA TITIENS, ; 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, ZELIE TREBELLI, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, ETC., ETC. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HIS MAJESTY 
EMPEROR WILLIAM IT. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated une 13th, 1892, has deigned to my the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM STEINWAY, the bead cf the house of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 


| ARTHUR FRIEDHE!M, 
\ 








THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 


\, THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


AND 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


HIS MAJESTY 
UMBERTO I., KING OF ITALY, 
AND HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
have also appointed STEINWAY & Sons as Piano Manu- ¥ 
facturers to the Royal Courts. 








* ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E, 14th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN DEPOT 


STEINWAY HALL, STEINWAY'S PIANOFABRIK, 


15 & 17 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q.,W., St. Pauli, Nene Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
236-240 Carroll Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


 ieiheeeiideeidimehdiatiamiianicadal 
because it is built like R/ 
watch. 
at agencies, or mailed for two two-cent 
pin 
f} SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, sf} 
32 Broadway, New York. 
Their 
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Deticious Breakfa«t Cocea is absolutely pure. 
Costs less than one centa cup. 


YS HARTSHORNG suas 


) NOTICE 


No chemicals used. 
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THE GENUINE 








in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 





AGRICULTURE IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY E. “P. POT POWELL. 


Is our land tillage even approximately 
what it ought to be? We are compelled to 
grow our vegetables, cereals and orcbard 
fruits under the greatest difficulties, from 
the attacks of insect and other enemies. The 
Government, recognizing this fact, has 
created an entomological bureau. But is 
entomology taught in our schools, or even 
in most of our colleges? On the contrary, 
investigation, carried on at great cost by 
the State governments and General Govern- 
ment, is not allowed to reach the people 
through theschools. It is scattered about 
in pamphlets or circulars, and reaches buta 
small part of those deeply interested and to 
be benefited by it. The same is true of bi- 
ology and the science of farm economics. 
If the vast amount of knowledge now ac- 
cumulating could be made to percolate 
through the schools, it would almost double 
the results of production. 

But what instead of this are we doing ” 
There are some splendid makeshifts, and 
among these are our agricultural c >Jleges, 
and farmers’ institutes and’ experimental 
stations. The farmers’ institute is a pecul- 
iar affair, often giving most valuable in- 
formation, and probably at prese 3@fhe most 
indispensable adjunct of agric:titure. The 
experimental stations have the same defect 
as the agricultural department at Wash- 
ington; the work is not given to the 
schools, but scattered very irregularly 
among the people interested. Recognizing 
to the full all the advantages reaped by 
farmers from these addenda to public edu- 
cation, we are still left to face the fact that 
the graduates of our regular colleges would, 
asarule, be ashamed to undertake farm- 
ing, and as a rule would be equally unqual- 
ified for farming. 

The American educational system is not 
for farmers, and the provisions for farm 
education are, so far, side issues. We de- 
mand rightly that agriculture be taught in 
our public schools, and we see no reason 
why it cannot be. In the first place, arith- 
metic should be applied to agriculture, 
rather than being a theoretical study, asin 
large degree it now is. Professor James, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture in Canada, 
urging this reform for that country, says: 

* Not a single question need be given on this 
subject that has not a direct relation to agricul- 
ture—to measurement of fields and roads, barns, 


bins and silos, to cost of production, to market- 
ing,” etc. 
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Farm accounts and memoranda of farm 
expenses in experiments might be taught. 
In fact, the blunder with all mathematical 
instruction is its abstract nature. Every 
farm boy should understand practical sur- 
veying, and be able to do as Washington 
and Jefferson did—survey their own Jand, 
or earn money from surveying the land of 
others. Farm education could be in this 
way widened out very admirably. But it is 
in its relation to drawing that mathematics 
becomes of chief use to a properly educated 
farm boy; for he should be so taught as to 
be able to use all sorts of tools, to construct 
with wood acd iron, to utilize the wood he 
grows for something besides fires. He 
should comprehend the application of power 
to his work—steam power, wind power, 
water power andelectricity. Sir John Laws, 
in his masterly contributions to agriculture, 
uses mathematics with skill. I have re- 
ferred to drawing. This I hold to be a thor- 
oughly primal acquirement in all educa- 
tion, and its relation to agriculture is pal- 
pable. Industrial drawing is a far too rare 
power. My boy must know how ina mo- 
ment to sketch the points at a Columbian 
Fair of most value to him after his return. 
I can hardly contain my chagrin at lacking 
all of this power myself. Think of the loss 
during a lifetime! But man cannot live by 
bread alone, farmers any more than others. 
It is of prime importance to make farm life 
more esthetic and artistic. Drawiog be- 
comes in this way arefinement and joy of 
farm life, including ability to sketch flow- 
ers, trees, and whatever beautiful thing 
that in sketching goes into character. So 
it is that agriculture is taught through 
arithmetic and drawing. 

But | believe we must and can have more 
than this; that geology or knowledge of 
the earth underfoot, should largely, not 
wholly, displace geography, or knowledge of 
the earth at a distance. Botany, I mean 
applied botany, can readily be made evena 
primary study in our schools. This can be 
done by surrounding every school with a 
school garden. This is being done to some 
extent in the reformed system of France 
and the modern schools of Germany. A few 
Eaylish schools are also adjusting them- 
selves to the ide. that the proper study of 
the child is not so much books as things. 
You never saw a child who did not, if be 
could, collect a museum before he collected 
a library. Let the school take in this idea, 
and help the child tostudy what he sees and 
wonders at. Huxley says: 

“I€L were called upon to frame a course of 
elementary instruction preparatory to agricul- 
ture, | am not sure that [I would attempt 
chemistry or botany or geology or physiology as 
such. The history of a bean, of a grain of wheat, 
of a turnip, of a sheep, of a pig, of a cow, prop- 
erly treated, with the introduction of the ele- 
ments of chemistry, physiology, and so on as 
they come in, would give the elementary science 
needed for the comprehension of the processes 
of science.” 

That is, he would have things studied in 
their concrete, rather than undertake ab- 
stract science. 

Applied botany and plant physiology is 
gardening or horticulture; that is what we 
get by having school gardens, with manual 
culture. Professor James says: 

“The principal aim of instruction in our pub- 

lic schools should be to create a sentiment in 
favor of agricultural work ; the gradual devel- 
opment of a love for the courtry and its healthful 
life, the arousing an ambition to become pro- 
gressive agriculturists, the increased honor of 
agriculture as a profession.’’ 
There is surely something wrong with 
sckools that end with driving the boys and 
girls away from the farm, and that leave 
them with the impression that the most 
productive of the iadustries is least honora- 
ble, and that there is something peculiarly 
dishonorable about carrying the farmer’s 
products to markets, or in manufacturing 
them into cloth or fuod or drink. 

As immediate steps toward direct agri- 
cultural training, 1 suggest that the ex- 
perimental stations and the agricultural 
department be so connected with the school 
sy=tem of the State that the work done be 
immediately transmitted to teachers; that 
such work be especially affiliated with nor- 
mal schools, and teachers be required to be- 
come acquainted with important results 
attained. A monthly abbreviated circular 
might be issued by the department specially 
for the use of schools. 

France has led the world in agricultural 
education and has made it compulsory in 
all her schools. In 1850 it was made op- 
tional, but in 1879 a law was enacted mak- 
ing it compulsory for every normal college 
within six years to provide agricultural 
training for the teachers in training; and 
further requiring all primary schools with- 
in nine years to make agriculture a part of 
compulsory studies. First the teachers 


were prepared initiatcry to the preparation 
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of pupils. One professor of agriculture is 
placed by the Government over each of the 
eighty-six school departments of France. 
These professors have in charge, first, to 
give instruction to teachers in normal train- 
ing; second, to hold farm institutes ; and 
third, to carry on investigations and ex- 
periments. Every normal school in France 
has attached to it a large garden plot for 
applied science. For the lowest schools 
there is prescribed object lessons with draw- 
ing; for the next grade the same, with 
school garden work ; for the middle schools 
there is the same work together with 


higher practiceof husbandry. Thesuperior , 


schools have methodical instruction in 
drawing, sowing and harvesting, farm 
accounts, tree culture, grafting, trimming, 
ete. Agricultural museums are built up 
with the schools. So we see that France 
has preceded us not only in demonstrating 
that agriculture can be taught in public 
schools, but in teaching it. The conse- 
quences are telling powerfully on French 
life and her recuperative power under the 
Republic. A recent book on France, 
written by an Englishman, says: 

“In their small farms as in all the other hold- 
ings we had seen, the farming was extraordi- 
narily skillful. Not only was the land far cleaner 
than most farmer’s land in England—allotments 
accustomed me to that—but we were arrested by 
the Gextrous economy in laying out the fields, 
the unexpected rotations, the use of chemical 


manures. This was due, we were told, to the ~ 


Government agricultural schools. No wonder 
French holdings, large or small, are scientif- 
ically farmed.” 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


s 


SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





THE finest plums we have eaten this sea- 
son came from trees planted in a poultry 
run on which the beautiful white Plymouth 


had full range of two hundred feet of yard | 


space. Each season the owner of this pro- 
ductive orchard makes over one hundred 
dollars from his plums, which he claims are 
better flavored and nicer in every way than 
the fruit from several other trees he bad 
planted on his front-yard lawn. 


Japanese or Yokohama fowls having 
originated in Japan are small, of brilliant 
plumage, nearly the size of the Houdan 
fowl; but the tail is the remarkable point 
in them, it being over a yard long and 
trails op the ground when they walk. From 


what we can learn of these Japanese breeds, © 


they are bred for their attractive plumage, 
oddity and as egg producers. The Japanese 
are very fond of poultry, like their cousins 
the Chinese, and usually they are good 
judges of every essential point in a thor- 
oughbred. 


The hennery on the average farm means 
but little in the way of comfort and prac- 
tical convenience for the hens laying the 
eggs, that supply many of the table gro- 
ceries, as well as clothing for the family. 
The busy hen does her part well; she is, 
bowever, looked down upon as a very in- 
significant adjunct on the farm, the farmer 
forgetting all these points in favor of the 
hen. Isit not time that such ingratitude 
be condemned and the care of our useful 
chickens be put in the hands of those who 
will care for and appreciate her services? 


A poultry house costing $8,000 was built 
for Mrs. Robert Garrett at her country 
home, Uplands, lately, and the general 
plans were from ideas furnished the build- 
ers by this enthusiastic lady poultry 
keeper. The building is all under one roof, 
and is over two hundred and fifty feet long. 
It has three turret towers, one at each end 
and one in the center. One of the towers 
will be used for choice fowls, a pigeon loft 
being in the second story. The feed will be 
kept in the other end tower. A reception 
room, well furnished and equipped with a 
library of poultry literature, occupies the 
first story of the center tower, the second 
story being the bedroom of the poultry 
keeper. On the right of the center tower 
are accommodations for brooding two thou- 
sand broilers at one time. Brooders are 
.devices for providing warmth for artificially 
hatched chickens, arranged so that the 
chickens may run in and out at will. There 
are also outside yards, where the chickens 
may exercise and obtain fresh air. Com- 
partments for brooding pens of thorough- 
bred poultry are on the left of the center 
tower. The house is constructed of wood, 


and the floors are allof cement. A heavy 
brick ornamented structure for the incu- 
bators is in the rear of the poultry house. 
As soon as the young chicks are well dried, 
after emerging from the eggs, they are taken 
from the incubator, and in lots of one hun™ 
dred are put in the brooder apartments, A 
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building especially arranged for fattening, 
killing and dressing poultry is connected 
with the establishment. Ducks and turkeys 
have a separate house in the rear of the 
main building. : 


Hens on the farm continually steal away, 
hatch a flock of chickens, and come out 
before you miss them from the roost. Late 
hatched chickens are not considered as 
hardy as early spring chicks, on account of 
the moulting coming on in mid-winter, 
a time when they cannot safely bear such 
hardship and pain. 


Afterchurning, the refuse milk is a very 
excellent drink for old avd young fowls; 
the way they drink it will tell you how 
much they like it. If you can do so, give 
them a good drink of milk several times a 
week. Icannottoohighly recommend milk 
for growing chicks and laying hens, and in 
eggs they will soon return to you full value 
of the milk consumed. 


During hot weather when the flies are 
bad you can find stock of all kinds seeking. 
the cool and quiet shade of some building 
or tree, and invariably the chickens follow 
them, picking off the flies or insects from 
their legs or hide; oftentimes the chickens 
pick so hard as to make the stock move 
quickly. It is quitean amusing sight to 
look at, Poultry are great destroyers of 
bugs and ivsects when they can get them. 

TIFFIN, O. 


» 
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THE SUMMER FIREPLACE. 


THE summer fireplace is sometimesa trial 
to housekeepers. In old-fashioned times a 
fireboard covered its huge yawning recesses 
in summer, and chimney swallows built 
their nests therein. The children by listen- 
ing could hear the flutter of their wings 





: and their queer chirping. Sometime? one 


of the uncanny, sooty little birds would get 


into the neat room, where he was as 
much out of place as a chimney sweep. 
There are few of these large fireplaces now, 
and the fireboard is a thing of the past. 
The modern housekeeper. instead of con- 
cealing her fireplace in summer, keeps it in 
porous order and leaves it open. When she 
as no ornamental iron linings sbe often 
fills the opening with pots of ferns or a pic- 
turesque palm. These shade-loving plants 
thrive very well in the dark but well-venti- 
lated recesses of the fireplace. When there 
is an irov lining to the chimneyplace the 
majority of housewives put in andirons and 
a fender, and leave all the shining brasses 
standing about. Another method of treat- 


| ing the empty fireplace is with an or- 


namental screen. In some of the pret- 
tiest fireplaces there are screens of orna- 
mental glass set in above a coping of metal 
that binds the fireplace. Thus the light of 
the fire is thrown through this glass at the 
top, as well as below, in the most pictur- 
esque effect. The regular fireplace screen, 
however, is a movable affair with a frame 
of brass or iron to match the andirons. It 
is set with panels. geieitery, stained 
glass, or any decorative material suitable. 
In place of the old fireboard, or to cover it, 
a curtain of matting decorated in some 
suggestive way is used in old country 
houses. Any one skillful wita a brush can 
decorate such ascreen inoils. This work 
ought to be done in a rough, free way. so as 
to be suggestive. The amateur brush 
worker frequently makes the mistake of 
attempting finished work in decoration. 
This only distinguished artists cando. A 
person with bat slight ability may do very 
acceptable decorating by adhering to sim- 
ple outlines and a limited range of color, 
making his work sketchy and somewhat 
vagne, like some of the- best decorative 
work.—New York Tribune. 








You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the “Index to 
Chimneys’ —free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 

’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


ALL ABOUT BLOCK SIGNALS. 


“Block Signals on the New York Central,” the 
latest addition to. and number 17 of the popaler 
“ Four-Track Series” of “‘ America’s Greatest Rail- 
road,” is from the press of the American Bank Note 
Company; contains 64 narrow octavo, beauti- 
fully printed on coated paper and illustrated with 

pv) 3 pictures of signal apparatus and its applica- 
aff a t railroad. The text is 





on pt EO 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’s COMPLEXION PownDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it. 














Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 
HERZMANN, 


and_fullness.’”* — Mrs. 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
- . Mass.,U.8. A. 








THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

Bookkeeper, New York.—Am confined to my 
desk eight hours a day. Suffer extremely from 
indigestion ; bad breath ; constipated, latter aw- 
— Please prescribe. 

se Gastrire, teaspoonful after each 
meal. Eat le:s food of starchy nature. 
Nathrolithic Salts each morning before 
breakfast fora week. Rise earlier and 
take a walk b fore breakfa-t. 

J.J. B., New York.—Am troubled with neural- 
gia and pains iu the back of my head, generally 
after | get upin the morning; am also consti- 
pated. What would you advise? : 

Take one Febricide Pill, three times 
daily, for two weeks. Teaspoonful of 
Nathrolithic Salts, in a balf-tumbler of hot 
water, once or twice a week a half hour 
before breakfas'. 

James Doty, New York.—Gastrine, one 
teaspoonful three times a dav, after meals. 

Wm. J. C.—I am troubled with pains in my 
side, especially when I walk fast or run. 2 

Take Cardine, extract of the beart, in 
three-drop doss, on the torgue, twic 
daily. 

J. P. B., Washinogtor.—There is no bet- 
ter remedy inside or outside of a drug store 
for dyspepsia tban Gastrine. It cures! 

W. T. Parker, M.D. 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co. 

THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain, MEDUL- 
LINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 
DINE, From the Heart. TESTINE, 
OVARINE, THYROIDINE. 

Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.25. 

GASTRINE. 

A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $'.25 
FEBRICIDE PILLS 

FoR MALARIAL AFFECTIONS, NEURALGIA and 

SicK HEAD«CHE, 50 cents. 

NATHROLITHIC SALTS 

For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels 

and Inaction of the Liver, 5S cents. 

At all Droggists, or from 

COLUMBIA euEn SAL CO., 

Send for Literature. (177) Washington, D.C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 
1 Number (1 week)........ ....... $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)......... ....+. 20 
4 8 OE PE ivikctarndvercvee 29 
13 = (S MONERA)..<<<ccccceces 15 
17 e i4 i Seawinnagucnwes 1.00 
26 “ (6 OO” Sima nemeweoneee 1.50 
52 = Gl FORE os cvicccccctccessic 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 


To clergymen $2.00 a year’ 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 


papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, cap save mopey by writing 
for our Ciul bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made knowr 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
- 130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


|For the week ending Thursday, July 25th, 1895.] 

TEAS.—The offerings of tea at the auction 
sales on the 24th were light, but the sales were 
moderately successful. Prices are unchanged. 
Japans are quoted at 15@30c. ; Fuchau, 11@25c. ; 
Formosa, 14@31c., and Amoy, 10@13c. 

COFFEE.—The market for Brazil growths 
shows more improvement, and mild coffee is 
firm under the better demand for Brazils. A 
few large sales have been made on the basis of 
164@22c. for Laguayra ; 25@26c. for Mocha; 17% 
@20c. for Maracaibo; 21@3ic. for Java, and 14% 
@i7ée. for Brazil.- 


SUGAR.—The demand for refined sugar is 
moderate, but the market holds steady at old 
prices. Granulated is 47-16@4%c. per ; pow- 
dered, 434@4 15-l6c. ; cubes, 411-16@47c., and cut 
loaf and crushed, 5 1-i6@54c. 

COTTON.—The market has been quiet for cot- 
ton, with prices fluctuating within a narrow 
range. Reports of injury by weather to the 
crop affects prices a little. Spot cotton closes 
quiet, with middling uplands at 7c.,and mid- 
dling Gulf, 7c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
quoted lower at 4@6c. per th, with some choice 
at 7Méc., and dressed lambs easier at 6@10%c. 
City dressed veals are eas‘er at 64@9léc. per Bb, 
and country dressed 6@8%c. Country dressed 
hogs are atrifie weak at 74@s8c. ij 

PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions is 
generally steady. Pork closes dull, with mess 
at $12.25@13 per bbl.; family, $12.50@12.75, and 
short clear, $12.50@14.50. Beef is steady with 
extra mess at $8@8.50; family, $10.50@13.50, and 
packet, $9.50@11. Beef hams are steady at $18@ 
18.50. Lard is dull at $6.60 per 109 mh. Pickled 
bellies are firm at 74@8c.; shoulders, 6c., and 
hams, 94%@10c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has been freely 
offered this week, and trade was pretty good 
until the sharp rise in wheat on Wednesday. 
Then prices advanced 10 and lic. per bbl., and 
trade stopped. Winter patents are quoted at 
$3.85@4 per bbl.; straights, $3.65@3.80: clears, 
$3.15@3.30 : spring patents, $3.90@4.10, and spring 
clears, $3@3.30. Rye flour is dull at $3.25@3.50, 
Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine at $2.90, 
and Western and Southern, $2.60@2.90. 

WOOL.—The market for wool is still, very 
firm, but the sales have been less this week, 
amounting to about 1,100,000 fh, nearly one- half 
of which was domestic. The falling off in de- 


mand is due to the recent heavy buying of mill 
owners, who have now a large assortment on 
hand. XX Ohio is quoted at 18@19%c.; washed 


combing and delaine, 18 @22c.; unwashed comb- 
ing, 17@20c., and Texas, !1@15c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
showed very little change early this week,and 
business dragged along with narrow finctua- 
tions in prices. But on Wednesday there was 
suddenly a sharp advance, caused largely bythe 
light arrivals of wheatin the West. The re- 
ceipts are running about one-quarter as large as 
last year, and the fear of a shortage seemed to 
frighten every one at once. Unsettled crop re- 
ports have something to do with the advance. 
The trade, however.is chiefly in futures, for 
with all the sharpadvance and excitement cash 
wheat is very inactive. September wheat is 
quoted at 7444c.; No. 2 red cash, 74@74%4c. Corn 
has shown more steady strength all the week 
than wheat. The apparent shortage in the hay 
crup promises to make the demand for corn 
much larger. Some predict that many millions 
of bushels of corn will he needed to take the 
place of hay. September corn is quoted dt 
49%c ; No. 2 cash, 49@494%c. Oats are in small 
demand. and the market is dull and heavy. 
There is little firmness imparted tothe market 
by the higher prices for wheat. September oats 
are 27%c.; No. 2 cash, 28%c., and No.2 white, 315¢c. 
Hay is steady, but higher. The supply runs 
small, and also the demahd. Prime timuthy 
hay is $1 per 100 th; No.3 to No.1, 75@95c., and 
clover mixed, 75@85c Straw is easy, with lon 
7 at 55@65c.; short rye, 40@50c., and oat, 3 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.-— Butter has shown 
a slight improvement this week, but the heavy 
accumulations on hand prevent sudden rises. 
Undergrades have had some call, but exporters 
give little patronage to the market. Extra 
creamery is 174@18c.; firsts. 16@16%éc.; thirds to 
seconds, 12@15c.; State dairy, 11@l6lc.; imita- 
tion creamery, ll@l4c ; Western dairy, 9'4@l3c., 
and factory, 8@124c. Cheese is about steady, 
and with prices nearly the same. Fancy full 
cream is 74@83xgc ; common to choice, 6@8c.; 
ya part skims, 5'4c.; common to prime, 26 

Cc. 


POULTRY AND EGGs.—Live poultry is very 
quiet, plentiful, and in many cases regeing 
heavily. Local spring chickens are 13@lic ; 
Western, 13@14c.; Southern, i2c.; fowls, lic.; old 
roosters, 7c.; turkeys, 8@9c.; ducks, 45@85c. per 
pair; geese, 75c.@%1.25, and pigeons, 20@35c. 
Dressed poultry has been accumulating under 
dull trade, and only top grades are steady. Tur- 
keys are 10@llc. per ; fowls, 944@10c. Phila- 
delphia chickens, 16@2lc.; Western dry-picked, 
11@l6c ; scalded, 10@14c.; old “cocks, 6c.; spring 
ducks, 16@li7c.; Eastern geese, 18@20c., and 
squabs, $1.50@2 per doz. Receipts of e are 
falling off,and prices are steady at 15@1 . per 
doz. for Jersey ; 13%144c. for State and 
sylvania, 124%@13%c. for Western, and $1.50@3 
per case for culls. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are over plent 
and rather inferior in quality, and dull at 5c. 
$1.25 per bb]. for near-by, and 30@#5c. per crate 
for Southern. Peaches steady for choice stock 
at 40@80c. per crate, and 30@75c. per basket for 
Maryland and Delaware,and $1@1.50 per carrier 
for Southern. Pears are dull, with Le Conte at 
$1@1.50 per bbl., and near-by sorts, $1.25@2.25. 
Niagara grapes are $}.50@3.00 per case ; ordinary 
black, 25c. per 8- basket ; watermelons, 

22 per 100; muskmelons, $1@5 per bbl. ; currants, 
6@8ec. per qt.; huckleberries, 5@10c. ; blackber- 
ries, 4@8c., and raspberries, 4@6c. per pint. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are plenty and low at $1.50@1.75 for local, and 


Southern, $1.25@1.62; red sweets, $364.50; 
onions, $1.50@2.25; Jersey tomatoes, 75c.@$1 per 
box; cucumbers, 50c. per 1,000; eg: ~~ ang 


per bbl.; lettuce, 50@75c. ; turnips, 
and squash, 50c.@$1. 
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POWDER 


Absoiutely Pure. 


cream of \rtar baking powuer. Highest 
ft all in leevening 7" —Latest United 
States Government Food Repc 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co. mr08 Wall St., N. Y. 








S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 


. Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 


**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








Just enough 
to cause you 
towantmore 
information 
about the 


Henry Clay 
Camera. 


Send for a Henry Clay Manual 
and a copy of the Photographic 
Times at the same time. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome Street, New York. 





During Summer 
= Alterations 
{Put in 


Stamped Steel Ceilings, 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE and BEST. 
For Dwellings, Churches, 
or Business Houses. 
Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 
Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 


18 Rose Street, New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and lic. in 
d we will mail you 
a igiby sample of ‘Best 1 in- 











om GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 








e world, Hel 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR eg et ae 
" 
Osteen: | Tis Brosdwars Bow York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton.Mass.,USA. 





“CRITERION” PROJECTION LANTERN 
WITH WELSBACH GAS BURNER, 










er and winter, INSTRUCTION AND 
WHOULFSOMEAMUNF Un tT cTeamens che many 
strong incentives to the use of the MAGIU LANe- 
TERN OR STEREOPTICON. 


THE *“PARABOLON,” THE “STAR,” AND 
THE “CRITERION” 

Lanterns are the best, and cover all sytcomente 
from amateur to professional. Our lanterns 
adupted to use yin oo the following 
forms of ig ht, viz.: Oil; —w) Gas; Incandes- 
cent Electric; Oxy-Hydroge m ‘either gas 
bags or Ether <a aturatore. or steel cylinders; 
Arc Electric; and Heliocsta 


The view front of the * Criterion” is removable for the substitution of the Microscope, Polariscope, Spec- 
troscope, Vertical and other scientific attachments. m ce 


Pp NTERN SLIDES—“OW TO MAKE AND COLOR THEM.” By D. L. ELMENDORF. 
A new book of i ; 
~~ ee ¢ 4 creed the most complete and comprehensive work on the subject published. 
Send for Catalogue. J. B. COLT & C., 115-117 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
Send for Samples and Prices. 





RELIEF AT LAST. TRY 


ESTERBROOK’S FLYER No. 531. ame 
HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE cows 


If so a “ Baby ” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue =] inferior in now the 
pt pa ear at so grea! 
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duds a Sepa 
Baby.” All styl 
upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 











Branch Offices: General Offices: 
__—=ELGIN, mt 74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, 
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is THE TON IC O¥ ALL TONICS 
Acknowledged 80 by ev ob i It 
ag atin or ppya - 2h ow Nornast reget does not keep it.send name and address to 


William street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary. 1894, to 3lst December, I*4......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 





$2,760,920 62 


rd 











SREY, FETE. on vcscccccnsescesstevecencsese 1,106,515 77 
Total marine premiums...... ........ $3,867,436 39 A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 
=—_—_- Established 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, Largest Menufacturera 

1894, to 3lst December, 1894............000+ $2,840,284 98 U LPIT 
Losses paid during the same 

- incpecmetanee suanae SUITS, 
Returns of Premiums 27 atten od Fae, 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


2 aes ao Send Se. stamp “— ee — 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: calalogue. -_ 
United States and City of New York 


Stock. City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 











Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 HO ELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
Sutieased Ab... « secccccccccescss-cocccces 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 SARATO GA SPRINGS 
PR Riss pncsacsetesnns seeenenscccss 184,238 44 | 
DERORRE. 6.000000 -c000ce soesccccscenvesens $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
february next, from “hich date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 184, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June’ 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS. GAGE & PERRY. 




















a 
TRUSTEES Hotel Brunswick 
W. Bi MOORE Chas: DC LEVERICHS ote » oe 
SSE BAVEN. pian EOWARD RLOYD-JONES, ceatygpaaiynininr 
JAMES LOW, ~* LAWRENCE TURNURE B AR NE & UNKLEE, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT,’ ANSON W HARD. 8 D 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, PROPRIETORS. 
HOKACE GRAY. OSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, VEKNON H. BRO WN, 
HENRY E HAWLEY, CHKISTI'N DE THOMSEN WATCH Hil A | R I 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, eo Be 
SSeeehaak | WELL PRMAlox 
COASHAND. wn GEORGE, W. QUINTARD, PLIMPTON HOUSE 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N.D STON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL. AND ANNEXES 


J, D. JONES, President. 
Ww. H. HH, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Prea’t. 


NOW OPEN. 
Write for circular to 








WILLIAM HILL. 





August 1, 1895. 





For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


* 450 Broome St., New York. ' 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 














4 
: | Round th . 
A Cruise | World Party 
TO THE | Starts 
| October 2. 
| Write for 
Mediterranean | Wriefor | 


By specially chartered steamer “Friesland ’’ 

pd a daouary 29, 189-, visiting Bermuda, 
braltar. 

ers Gaines 0 days in Palestine. Beyrout, 


only ¢ $550 and ., excursions. ok included. 
Greanised and accom m panied b y F. Clark. ex- 
lem. ‘ocean tickets 
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of &ngland. London Branch, 2 Charing Cross; 
Paris, 1 Rue Aaber; Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beyrout, 





ad 


NORWICH LIN E. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW VORK 











TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
for Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 
Island Sound Summer Kesorts 

Fine Steamers “City of Lowell” and “City of 
Worcester” leave oo 40, North River, New York, 





Orchestral Concert on Steamers every evening. 
Vestibuled Steamboat — train arrives Boston 
9:00 A.m., Worcester 7:55 A 


GEO. W. BRADY, Sup 
GEO. F. RANDOLPH. Gen’! Traffic _— 
. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Passoncer ‘Agent. 


IN THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Persons cers © | a vets to the Adirondack 
Mountains sho S possess themselves of 
a cong of the delightful litle | book. just oa by the 
New York Central, bearing the above title. It will 
not take long to read, for it contains only 64 pages, 
but every page bristles with information of just the 
practical kind one wants at’ such a time. ou can 
take this book and in half an hour secure a good gen- 





eral idea of the Adirondack region—its grand divi- 
sions. characteristics of each, the location of the 
principal resorts and how to reach them 
aa ot the least valuable feature is a fine new relief 
men printed in four colors, showing the correct lo- 
cation of all the principal mountains. lakes and 
streams; also all stage lines, wagon rvads and car- 
ries, and on the back a complete list of hotels, cot- 
tages and a een, dates of opening and 
closing, rates, e 
here is, rob aie. no other book published on the 
Adirondacks containing in such compact and reada- 
ble shape so much useful intormation. 
A covy will be sent free, postpaid, to any addressin 
the — on ae of two 2-cent stamps. by 
Grorce H. NIELS, a |, Puatenger Agent, 


Grand: Central Station’ New Yo 
An excellent coportunity to 


HOLY LA NC —_ t hie et Egypt and the 


om... ~ +" 4 vork. Sugust %4th. 
Full information an froerecame. Post Free. 
and va LEsTiI 
rand $= SU THEM EASE . 2th. 
Me. 
? WITZERLAND. 


Snes limited party am. in yo ber. 
lincluded, $450 op, A 
H. GAZEA SUNS: Le ta, I 113 gubway.t.¥. 
201 Washington St., Boston, 
south Clark St.. meni rage: 
135 South Fifth t.. Philadelphia. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all eee | Experienced Travelers and Globe 
ters who have traveled over the line, 
ee ws cosstes t Pe ma, ay rtion 
of AROUND T. LD 
Travel, who are  aaeatemelly 
trumpeting above fact to 
their frieuds and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend 'omake 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawatiun and Fijian Islands, 
Aastralia and New zement ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships 











For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 35? Broadwav, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chesinut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H.J.COLVIN, 197 Washivaton St., Boston. 
C. =HEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J.F.LEF, ae Se. Clark St., Chicago. 
W.._ R. CALUAWAY. Guarantee Loan 
Building. inneapolis. 
M. =-TERN, Chresicie Ruilding, San 
“Francisco, ort 
D. Mc8ICOLL, a Pass. Agent, Mon- 
treal. Can. 








THE INDEPENDENT PREss 4] AnD 43 GOLD STRSET, NEAR FULTON+STREET. 
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